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A STALWART LUMBERMAN 


The Americanism ‘‘booster,’’ a word defined freely 
as one who encourages and promotes, is thoroughly 
applicable to and descriptive of a wideawake class of 
lumbermen whose influence is vigorously directed to- 
ward methods of encouragement of sections or woods 
that they represent. Within the ranks of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association are a number of such 
examples of active boosters; a thorough representative 
of them in Maurice M. Wall, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., whose effective ‘‘boosting’’ 
practically all his business life has 
been directed to hardwoods, local civic 
institutions and his immediate business 
connections, and, with special promi- 
nence to the National association specific- 
ally and the lumber industry generally. 

Maurice M. Wall is an Empire State 
product by birth and by education. He 
was born in Avon, N, Y., July 16, 1864. 
After completing his schooling he began 
his business career in the one vocation 
that he has always followed since—the 
lumber trade. In the words of one of 
Mr. Wall’s enthusiastic admirers, ‘‘his 
heart was oak and his fiber the growing 
wood, and he showed where his ambition 
and enthusiasm lay by making his first 
real connection with the lumber trade 
in a little village bearing the name of 
Painted Post with the mill and retail 
firm known as Stanton, Crandall & Co.’’ 

With his brothers, Mr. Wall began his 
first independent connection with the 
lumber trade. They went to Buffalo in 
1889 and purchased the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, Maurice M. 
Wall becoming its secretary and treas- 
urer. The company has grown and flour- 
ished until it is now considered to be 
one of the biggest and strongest whole- 
sale lumber concerns in that section of 
the East. Its yards cover eight acres 
in the heart of the big railroad center 
of Buffalo adjoining the tracks of the 
Erie and Pennsylvania railroads. Here 
upward of 15,000,000 feet of hardwoods 
is handled annually, and the company 
serves customers practically all over the 
Northeast and the north central States. 

Maurice M. Wall knows lumber as 
few men know it, from the estimating 
of standing timber to delivering of the 
finished product to the consumer. As 
first chairman of the inspection bureau 
of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation he did the pioneer work in 
organizing its inspection department, formulating uni- 
form rules and appointing the first corps of inspectors 
under bond. He acted as chairman of the bureau for 
Several years. These were real services to the trade 
that will never be forgotten. After this bureau was 
organized. and was in good running order Mr. Wall 
Tesizned as chairman, but he was soon drafted again 
into the active work of the association, becoming 
chairman of its forestry committee. Dering his 
years in this service- he collected exhaustive data 
ani wrote some valuable papers on forestry and 
the visible supply of timber in the United States and 
Canada. 

As an example of Mr. Wall’s practical familiarity 
Wit! timber and lumber may be quoted excerpts from 
a recent interview with him, in which he said: 

‘““Red cedar shingles and siding have been used and 
Tecornized as superior for many years, standing the 
test of exposure to all kinds of weather. British Co- 
lumbia has practically the only available cedar and 





will be the logical source of supply from now on. 
Then, too, builders are rapidly learning that cedar lum- 
ber can be put to practically every use that white pine 
has filled for generations. For housework, doors, sid- 
ing, finishing, flooring and sheathing, as well as poles, 
ties, fence posts etc. cedar stands up to every test. 
The widely varied uses and the vast market that is 
opening up made western cedar and fir look good to 
me. That is why I purchased this timber, and we were 
fortunate to get a low price for stumpage. 





MAURICE M. WALL, OF BUFFALO, N. Y.; 
A Strong Champion of the Interests of the Hardwood Trade. 


‘*T have a cedar board four feet square and 14 inch 
thick in my office. It stands against a radiator and 
has been there for nearly eight years. Although I 
had it planed on one side only, and in spite of changes 
of temperature, hot and cold, dry and damp, not a 
particle of warp, check or split can be seen after all 
these years. This shows me that western red cedar is 
a good, durable wood and I should think it might make 
good gun stocks. 

‘Cedar has taken the place of white pine for shingles 
and siding and is bound to be one of the most useful 
woods of the future.’’ 

The quoted observations are more than mere theory. 
Mr. Wall has been all over the Northwest examining 
this timber. Deciding to invest the savings of a life- 
time in purchases of timber, he picked out the best 
tracts that he could find. These were gone over by 
competent British Columbia cruisers under the personal 
supervision of a thorough lumberman who had been 
a trusted employee of Mr. Wall for about fifteen years. 


Then Mr. Wall made a trip to the Northwest and 
looked the property over. Completely satisfied, he as- 
sociated with himself a number of Buffalo business 
people and financed the purchase of what are said to 
be the best three pieces of forest growth in Lillooet, 
Yale and Cariboo districts, British Columbia. Each of 
the three tracts carries an average of over 300,000,000 
feet, mostly cedar, but including also 100,000,000 feet 
of high-class white pine and about 100,000,000 feet of 
large fir timber. These tracts are of great height and 
massive girth, growing often as high 
as 100,000 feet to the acre. Each tract 
was cruised, mapped and estimated in 
most conservative fashion and the fa- 
cilities for cutting, hauling, driving, 
sawing and shipping were carefully 
verified before the purchases were 
made. The timber is so located that 
much of it can be felled right into the 
streams and delivered to the main lines 
of railroad at a minimum of expense. 

Almost, if not absolutely, from the 
date of the introduction of the powerful 
National Hardwood Lumber Association 
as a factor in the lumber trade of the 
country Mr. Wall has been a prominent 
figure in its councils. He is recognized 
as one of the foremost authorities in. 
the United States on lumber, especially 
hardwoods, and his has been no slight 
influence on the growth and strength 
of the National association. Mr. Wall 
is in frequent consultation with the Chi- 
cago offices of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. For three years he 
has been a director of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

All the Wall brothers are big men 

mentally and physically and each is a 
thorough lumberman with experience 
from stump to consumer. Any one of 
them is competent to manage all the 
Wall interests. It is no reflection on 
the others, however, to say that Mau- 
rice is the biggest figure of them. He 
is known far and wide as a sound busi- 
ness man, a good organizer and thor- 
oughly honorable in all his dealings. 
Quoting again from the enthusiastic 
friend admirer previously referred to, 
‘the took a very active part in the Na- 
tional game a few years ago and helped 
materially to clean up the awful chaos 
then existing in grading and inspection. 
For these services he won the esteem 
‘and admiration of the whole lumber 
world. Always a close and careful stu- 
dent of the sources, production and mar- 
keting of lumber, his views, opinions and prophecies 
have been much sought and widely quoted.’’ 

As indicative of the character of Mr. Wall’s relation 
to the best in civic life, the following may be related of 
his career: He was president in 1913 and 1914 and. is 
now a director of the Automobile Club of Buffalo, fameu 
as the biggest automobile club in the world. He is pres- 
ident of the New York State Motor Federation, the 
greatest in its line in the world. He acted as president 
of the Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, which was the 
nucleus of the present live Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Wall was a director for several years of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, was for seven years city park com- 
missioner of Buffalo and president of that body during 
the last year of his service. 

In 1895 Mr. Wall married, in Pennsylvania, Miss 
Agnes Murray. Of this union four children have been 
born. In all of his relations to the lumber trade, notably 
to the hardwood trade, his has been a sound, wholesome: 
and strong influence and doubtless it will so continue. 
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That 


Doors i. Come Apart 


are the kind to handle these 
days when builders are look- 
ing for big values. By stocking 


Weed Wedge Dowel Doors || - 


( Evans’ Patent ) 








you're always prepared for the fellow who wants the most for his money. They’re made of 
Celebrated California White Pine—and Weed Quality Doors, always leaders because of material 
and workmanship, are doubly strong with the trade now because of the Patent Wedge Dowel. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 
Crocker Building. - R.A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 








Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 























There is a Difference— 


BETWEEN “JUST LUMBER” AND 


FIR LUMBER 


Accurately Cut—Skilfully Graded 
Thoroughly Dried—Intelligently Loaded 
Promptly Shipped 


THAT DIFFERENCE [IS THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


As Character is the Foundation of all Credits, so Dependability is the Basis of all Satisfaction. 











Our Organization is the Exponent of 


SATISFACTORY LUMBER SERVICE to tae RETAIL LUMBER TRADE 





Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. 


if you do not receive your copy of THE FIR CHIP, write for it. It will interest you. 
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Attractive Price Possibilities That Are 
Within Reach of Many 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in possession of a cur- 
rent price list that makes the following prices f. o. b. 
the shipping point on inch rough lumber 6 inches and 
wider and 8 feet and longer in random sizes upon the 
following woods: 


Plain oak, red or Basswood, 75  per- 


WELLES: .< 5.0 0:0.5'006 058 $105.00 cent white...... 70.00 
Quarter sawed red Cypress)... 6.66 . 70.00 
Opie iris aes E3500 “Poplar... %..::0:0'5 2104 105.00 
Quarter sawed white MEER ve icceccrieva cre iare oF 97.50 
cS OOG Bireh ........2+5: 90.00 
1 oe Geek eal 70.00 
Plain red gum.... 90.00 Red cedar (No. 1 


Migured red gum.. 112.50 common & better, 


White pine, 7” & knots no defect) 140.00 
wider, 10’ to 16’. 142.50 Chestnut ......... 82.50 


This list also quotes on both rough and dressed lum- 
ber in other thicknesses than inch, and the price for 
iumber surfaced two sides to 3 inch thick is in every 
instance $10 above the price for inch rough. 

This is not a pipe dream and this man is actually sell- 
ing considerable quantities of lumber at these prices 
today; not in earload lots, however. He is selling in 
small and medium sized bills to manual training schools 
and specializing in this business. These prices are for 
lumber in lots of 100 feet and are subject to 15 percent 
discount if 1,000 feet or more of any one kind of lumber 
is ordered. 

Yet the retail lumber dealer, asked to supply lots of 
many different kinds of lumber in varying thicknesses 
to the local manual training school, thinks it a nuisance. 





He does not want to bother selecting the perfect material 
needed and ordinarily would not have the courage to 
charge for such lumber the price that is asked for it by 
the expert who knows and understands the requirements 
for this field. 

There are many things about the lumber merchandis- 
ing game that the best of us have not yet fully realized. 





One Hindrance to the Progress of the 


Conservation Movement 


Those who advocate fire prevention, fire suppression, 
tree planting, forest management and conservation la- 
ment that conservation does not make more rapid prog- 
ress in the halls of Congress and the State legislatures. 
Progress is being made, but it is the progress of the 
creeping infant rather than that of the walking man. 
When a State with billions of forest wealth, and a fire 
loss within recent years of three million dollars in a 
single season, appropriates $25,000 for its forest service 
it is easy to see how slow that progress is. 

Without disparagement, let it be said that one trou- 
ble is that forest reform is generally advocated by a 
small group of conservationists—small when the interests 
at stake are concerned. The legislature that has to get 
its information and inspiration from a woman’s club, 
or even a forestry association, is likely to look upon 
forestry and conservation as a fad and to legislate 
accordingly. 

Deeply concerned, yet unrepresented, are millions of 
dollars’ worth of timber land, privately owned, menaced 
by fire and inexpert legislation, thousands of miles of 
railroads dependent in part on the forest for tonnage, 
labor with millions in wayes involved, and the public 
whose taxes are increased by the destruction of taxable 
property in the form of forest wealth and soil fertility 
and slowness in State development. 

Why they are unrepresented no one seems to know; 
but it seems sensible to suggest that this is a class of 
legislation that concerns the investment of every lum- 
berman and railroad in the region affected. Awakening 
of the public to anything that concerns it so deeply, 
while there are so many other subjects more suitable to 
curbstone and smoking car debate, may hardly be ex- 
pected, but certainly the railroad and the lumberman 
ought to want to be heard in advance of legislation and 
to keep a critical eye on forest administration after- 
ward. 





Successful Retailing Depends Much on 


Character of-Assistants 


The line between success and failure in the retailing 
of lumber is so faint that no person engaged in this 
business can afford to overlook anything that will help 
him to stay on the sunny side of profits. The retailer 
who builds up a successful business has to be something 
of a jack of all trades, and he must be master of all of 
them. He has so many things to plan for, all of which 
are important, that not infrequently he finds his atten- 
tion spread out so thinly that it fails to cover the place 
where the profits are leaking out. 

Since these things are true, it is highly important what 
kind of helpers the retailer has in his yard and office. A 
trained crew that has the good of the business at heart, 
that will not watch the clock and be content merely to do 
enough to keep from getting fired, will attend to a large 
amount of important detail and will give the manager 
time to think of those hard knots that naturally must 
be untangled by the man in authority. 

The business of locating new prospects, getting casual 
information about contractors who are near the line of 
failure, watching sheds and stock and machinery and 
horses to see that there is no preventable waste, sug- 
gesting new lines of development that will better the 
service and increase trade, keeping generally informed 
about what is being thought and done in the neighbor- 
hood and the like can be done by a number of men better 
than by one man, no matter how good a business man he 
may be. The drivers and yard men and office help have 
friends with whom they are intimate who have some 
knowledge of business conditions and who will criticise 
the business methods of the firm in a frank way that 
may easily lead to improvements. 

Getting @ trained and loyal force is something of an 
art. It does not always follow the payment of high 
wages. In fact the payment of big wages alone will 


sometimes do little except stimulate an appetite for still 
higher pay. Men ought certainly to be paid as well as 
the business man can afford and as their earning power 
will justify, but something more than wages is needed. 
Much depends on the temperament, training and treat- 


ment of both employer and men. Some men will not 
respond to fair treatment and consideration, but these 
things are the foundations of the training of loyal 
helpers. Pains taken to discover efficient methods of get- 
ting things done are all very necessary, but they ought 
to be added to good character in both employer and men. 
Once this foundation of mutual respect is established 
it is well to make definite plans to have one man espe- 
cially detailed to have an eye on the yard equipment, 
another to plan a definite search for new business, a 
third to make some attempts to get information about 
the plans and habits of risky contractors, and so on. 
This may be very informal, but if it gives the men a 
new interest and responsibility it will make them better 
all-around men. The chances are that it will also result 
in much immediate information of value. 





Our esteemed contemporary, Logging, in a mill writeup 
in the March issue says, ‘‘The timber consists of lob- 
lolly, oldfield and rosemary pine.’’ From which one 
might conclude that Pinus taeda is quite prevalent in 
that vicinity. 
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Protection From Floods a Vital Need 
in the Delta Country 


The great floods that are of annual occurrence on the 
Mississippi River and the recent break of levees that has 
eaused tremendous damage to a wide area of fertile coun- 
try once more forcibly direct attention to the lack of in- 
terest manifested by the national lawmakers in providing 
adequate protection for the great section of country in- 
cluded in the Mississippi Delta. 

Despite the fact that the Mississippi River Levee Asso- 
ciation, an organization composed of business men who 
are giving freely of their time and means to an effort 
to secure the protection that the Government should be 
glad to afford, has been working assiduously to arouse 
interest among members of Congress and to bring about 
a fulfillment of the pledges of the political parties to pro- 
vide an adequate levee system, comparatively little has 
been done up to this time. 

With an expenditure of less than $50,000,000 the Mis- 
sissippi levees could be so strengthened and extended as 
to afford complete protection for a section of country 
that is wonderfully rich in agricultural possibilities and 
that could be made the most fertile and profitable section 
of the United States. 

The Mississippi River Levee Association has recently 
prepared and is sending out a map of the entire delta 
upon which has been marked the location of the recent 
break in the line that is now flooding over 100,000,000 
acres of the rich Mississippi Valley. It can hardly be 
expected that this section will be free from this overflow 
for possibly two months, this being at a season when 
preparations for the coming year’s crops should be in 
full swing. 

Many lumbermen are taking an active interest in the 
promotion of this Mississippi River levee work, and it 
is to the interest of the entire lumber trade that others 
join in the movement and bring a pressure to bear-on 
Congress sufficiently strong to assure legislation that 
will afford the relief so earnestly desired and so vitally 
necessary. 





Brick Manufacturers Trying to Catch 
Up With the Procession 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall that 
at the meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, in Milwaukee, Dean H. L. 
Russel, of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin, appeared before that body and announced 
his plans for the building of a model farm house on the 
university campus to be erected of Wisconsin lumber, 
with Wisconsin white cedar shingles upon the roof, and 
upon a foundation of cement, and was voted a gift of the 
hemlock and hardwood lumber. 

That the manufacturers of brick are now endeavoring 
to climb into the band wagon is shown by the following 
letter which, according to the Brick and Clay Record, 
has been written to Dean Russel by 8. Weidman, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Brick Association: 

‘*T note from a recent announcement that you are plan- 
ning to erect a model farmhouse in which nothing but 
Wisconsin products will be used. A model farm home 
will be a very useful and instructive addition to the col- 
lege campus and I hope that you will be successful in 
carrying out your plans. 

‘*As secretary of the Wisconsin Clay Manufacturers’ 
Association I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
Wisconsin brick would be the most suitable building ma- 
terial for the exterior walls of such a model house, not 
only because brick is fireproof but because, considering 
the average life of a building and the cost of upkeep, 
a brick house is cheaper in the end than one of frame. 
A model farm house built of Wisconsin buff or red brick, 
with a mortar joint of Wisconsin magnesia lime, would 
furnish a much needed and far better example to the 
farmers of the State, as showing the application of art 
to home building, than would be if such a home were built 
of wood. 

‘*Wisconsin brick yards produce a good grade of com- 
mon brick with a wide range of colors from white or 
cream through various shades to deep red. Good brick 
suitable for your purpose could be obtained for from 
seven to eight dollars per thousand, and if you should 
select the brick I think the required amount for a $3,000 
house would be furnished gratis from any of the brick 
yards of Wisconsin.’’ 

In still another particular the editor of the Brick and 
Clay Record appears to have a grievance because in the 
following editorial, after giving his ideas to what a model 
farm house should be, he continues: 

‘*Tt is also to be regretted that at least one State has 
allowed a plan for furnishing of the farmer with a model 
home, similar to that above mentioned, to become one of 
the chief assets of the lumberman. 

‘*A few years ago the State of Minnesota decided that 
art was a much lacking element in the homes of its citi- 
zens. By art is meant the touch of something that is 
pleasing in the arrangement, the contour and the adorn- 
ment of the exterior and interior of a home. An art com- 


mission was appointed and a competent man’ employed 
to assist the citizens of Minnesota in erecting more beau- 
tiful homes. After traveling over the State for several 
months this architect decided that the farmhouse was in 
dire need of an injection of the aesthetic, and so with 
the assistance of several other architects he prepared 
some plans for a model farm house to be built of frame. 

‘*Several millions of these plans have been distributed, 
not only in the State of Minnesota but all over the coun- 
try, and even abroad. A model of this home stands on 
the grounds of the State college at Minneapolis, while 
many others dot the countryside. 

‘*It is not only fortunate for the people of Minnesota, 
but significant of the trend of the times, that this same 
commission is now taking steps to provide plans for a 
model, fireproof, built-with-clay-products farm house which 
it will distribute in due time.’’ 





Architects Endorse the Logical Use of 
Wood in Construction 


The Western Architect, of Minneapolis, Minn., in 
its leading editorial in the February issue, comments 
very interestingly on what it terms the ‘‘Get-Together 
Spirit Between Architects and Lumbermen.’’ Being 
fairly short, the editorial is well worthy of reprinting 
in full, as follows: 

‘‘The fallacy, if it is a fallacy, that the use of 
pine lumber in construction of residences or factories 
is becoming obsolete through the introduction of the 
many ‘fireproof’ materials is being combated vigor- 


ously by those who have this material to sell. This 
is the commercial phase of the matter. There is a 
better, more logical aspect—that of utility. It is 


argued, and with many supporting facts, that a well 
constructed house with pine walls, roof and interior 
construction is a more lasting structure than those 
built of other materials. In support of this argument 
the oldest residences in the United States now extant 
are pointed to. They were constructed of white pine 
and other woods of lasting quality, some of them in- 
nocent of preserving paint, almost two centuries ago. 
The factory end needs no such evidence, because the 
highest mill-construction authorities have long ago de- 
cided in favor of a specified timber construction which 
is considered ideal for this class of building. With 
a disposition to place the claims of wood construction 
before the architects, engineers and contractors, ‘ get- 
together’ meetings are now occupying the center of 
the construction stage. Minneapolis, which has long 
been, and still is, the center of the pine lumber mar- 
ket in this country, was recently the scene of one 
ot these gatherings and the facts and statistics that 
were spread before the large professional audience 
were illuminating and convincing. 

‘‘We welcome this discussion and its consequent 
effect on the white pine industry aside from its com- 
mercial aspect. Its greatest value is in the impetus 
it gives to forest conservation, as it will call direct 
attention to the immediate need for the vigorous 
reforestration of denuded lands and fire protection for 
limits not reached as yet by the lumberman. The 
real fallacy lies in the ‘supposition that the best and 
largest proportion of the standing timber has been 
cut. The real necessity for its preservation is the gen- 
eral good of the whole people. Upon it depend the 
water supply of the entire country and the control of 
climatic changes that affect the crops. That the 
lumber interests have been brought to see that the 
destruction of the golden-egg goose threatens their 
future business is a hopeful sign. That these interests 
have called upon the builders to give proper considera- 
tion to their product is a guaranty that they will 
join in those preventive measures that ultimately af- 
fect every vital interest in the country. It is late, 
but fortunately not too late, to save the forests, that 
with the concomitant water supply are the nation’s 
most valuable asset.’’ 





Practical Patriotism That Should In- 
spire Others 


In the news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week is a little item to the effect that the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., has offered 
to pay the wages of a number of its men who may desire 
to take military training for thirty days in the camp 
established by the War Department at Fort Oglethorpe. 
In making this announcement this lumber company has 
evidenced a patriotism that is highly commendable and 
has established a precedent that could be followed with 
profit by other large employers of labor in the lumber 
industry. 

Military training for thirty days each year will not 
only provide material for defense of the country should 
need arise but it will make the men better and more 
valuable employees from every standpoint. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heartily commends this 
action of the Great Southern Lumber Company and 
earnestly hopes to see it followed by many others. 


More About the Shingle Roof Fire 
Hazard 


It will be recalled that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published in full an editorial covering a paper read 
by Paul Mason on the subject of ‘‘Fireproof Protec- 
tion’’ before the Building Officials’ Conference at the 
meeting in Chicago of the American Concrete Insti- 
tute. This subject is reviewed by Mr. Mason in the 
February issue of his paper Fire Protection, where 
after giving a brief synopsis of the paper he sum- 
marizes a sharp criticism of it that occurred in the 
discussion. As will be recalled, Mr. Mason suggested 
an interior zone within which wooden shingles should 
be prohibited, an exterior zone where they should be 
permitted within a certain exposure distance limit, 
and a medium zone where they should be permitted 
only with suitable fire resistance treatment. He says; 

‘‘This position was sharply attacked by Walter ki. 
Forbush, building commissioner of Newton, Mass., 
a suburb of Boston with 42,000 population, who has 
succeeded in driving the shingle out of business in 
the territory under his jurisdiction. Regulation, le 
declared, is not effective. He pointed out that flying 
brands from the Bangor, Chelsea and Salem conflagra- 
tions were carried distances of from one to twelve 
miles, and that shingle roofs within those distances 
were in danger of ignition. Chemical treatments of 
shingles, he declared, were too expensive; and he ex- 
pressed the belief that the best grades of patent sheet 
and shingle roofing, commonly known as asphalt or rubber 
roofing, best meet the requirement as a substitute. 

‘*The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not see why the 
cost of chemical treatment of shingles is any legiti- 
mate concern of Brother Forbush. The proper func- 
tion of a building code is to indicate what materials 
are physically suitable for use in a given situation. 
The question as to whether they are too expensive to 
use or not is one for the person who is doing the 
building. It is true, however, that Massachusetts has 
exhibited an extreme degree of paternalism in its 
treatment of this subject.’’ 

Mr. Mason then uses practically an entire page in 
reviewing the editorial discussion of his paper that 
was given it by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, quoting 
approvingly certain portions of the original editorial. 
Regarding its suggestion for delimiting fire zones he 
makes a quotation that must be here repeated in order 
to give an intelligent comprehension of his remarks 
upon it. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said: 

‘*A model fire limit ordinance should be so drawn 
as to permit frame buildings and also wooden shingles 
on either frame or brick buildings as long as proper 
exposure distance and proper limits of congestion of 
buildings are present in that particular block or square 
of the city—or, perhaps, with reference also to condi- 
tions upon the other side of that particular street. 
When, however, a certain number of dwellings or 
other buildings of given size have been erected within 
the zones of the four streets of any one city block 
or square, the provision requiring that wooden roofs 
of buildings thereafter erected in that square shall 
be treated with fire retardants, or otherwise protected, 
should go automatically into effect as to that square, 
and the building department should secure this infor- 
mation before granting a permit for placing unpro- 
tected wooden shingles. Similarly, when the condi- 
tions of congestions increase to a certain further 
limit, let the second provision requiring incombustible 
roofs also automatically apply. In other words, make 
the fire zones conform to the actual physical condi- 
tion in the actual zone of hazard instead of in the 
present blanket form. This would do away with the 
objection to the present form of fire limit ordinances 
that they often take in territory only after a danger- 
ous condition has developed within it, which danger- 
ous condition continues thereafter for many years or 
until the existent buildings are replaced with the more 
fireproof construction required under the provisions of 
the code. In many cities this argument is being put 
forward as an excuse for taking into the limits large 
areas of territory that are still partly built up or 
perhaps contain large areas of entirely vacant land.’’ 

Regarding his particular subject Mr. Mason com- 
ments as follows: : 

‘¢There is considerable in this suggestion worthy of 
the serious consideration of fire preventionists, and 
especially of those charged with responsibility in the 
guidance of city councilmen or other local authorities 
in the framing of building codes or fire limit ordi- 
nances. The point that these hazards should be eared 
for in advance is especially valuable, and the sugges- 
tion that fire limit ordinances should operate auto- 
matically to extend their protecting influence as to 
the hazard increase is in direct line with the thought 
of the resolution adopted by the Fire Marshals’ Asso- 
ciation of North America at Philadelphia, urging the 
adoption of fire limit ordinances by all municipalities, 
the prohibition of combustible roofing therein, and 
within 100 feet of any other building. The automatic 
extension of the provision of such a law, as conditions 
change, would constitute one of its most valuable 
features.’’ 
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THE UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE 


Referring to correspondence ‘‘Query and Comment,” with 
reference to small timber remaining on lands after cutting 
the saw timber off of it: 

This is going to be a very serious question in the South 
and we believe with all mill men, 

The small timber—such as hickory, oak, ash, elm, gum 
etc.—that remains on the land after cutting the sawed tim- 
ber is considerable, and which if properly utilized would 
amount to thousands of dollars, is ordinarily thrown away, 
deadened, cut down and burned up, in order to clear the 
junds, 

A large quantity of the elm and gum is too small for 
stave making, but with proper machinery it could be cut 
into lumber tor box making to good advantage. 

Much of this small oak would be good for agricultural use, 
while a large portion of it would be too knotty; but it 
could be used for ties and railroad timbers where such 
detects would not materially interfere with the strength of 
the timber. 

it is so important to all that anyone interested certainly 
would be glad to have information as to what is the best 
to be done with this small timber. We, ourselves, have mil- 
lions of feet of such timber that is too small to run through 
our large mills and it has given us a good deal of study as to 
what to do with it. 

At the same time the lands are too valuable, and the taxes 
are too high, to retain these lands for a further growth of 
these timbers, and it has to be cut down and deadened before 
the land can be put under cultivation, whereby the small 
timber becomes an entire waste, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense in cutting it down and clearing it away for farming. 

1 have read very carefully all that you have already 
written on this subject and it is of interest to us, but we 
still believe that it is a matter that can be gone into a great 
deal further.—INQuIRY No, 72, 


———— 

One of our friends is interested in quite a little timberland 
in Nova Scotia consisting of spruce and fir largely, but it 
does not attain a large size. It is very thrifty and 5 inches 
at the small end. He writes, could anyone suggest the most 
practical purpose to saw this lumber for? He asks, could 
anyone give the approximate cost of sawing this lumber into 
boards of 1x2 firing, for which there is a large demand in 
New England and New York markets, and is there any 
machinery especially adapted for the manipulation of these 
small logs that would be cut from 8 to 16 feet long %— 
InquiRY No, 91. 

Your campaign for articles on the subject ‘How to Pro- 
mote the Sale of Forest Products” has given me much food 
for thought. ‘There is, of course, a large field for better 
advertisement of forestry products, but my answer to the 
general problem of improving the condition of the lumber 
industry would be to seek also greater codperation between 
the timber owners and operators and the buyers of forest 
products through the medium of or with the supervision of 
the State and Federal governments. 

The States and Federal Governments ought to be able to 
facilitate codperation for economy in the utilization of 
material and in methods of manufacture and marketing. 
Codperation for these purposes conducted under Government 
supervision should not be stigmatized as a restraint of trade. 
—PuHILIp T. CooLipGE, Assistant State Forester, Trenton, 
N. J. 

[The first two letters above published are variants of 
the same general problem, one referring to hardwood and 
the other to soft. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was Ire- 
cently asked for advice regarding the utilization of a 
tract of maple not adapted for manufacture into lumber 
in the ordinary way, this inquiry coming from New Jer- 
sey. An inquiry regarding the utilization of low grade 
hardwood in Pennsylvania was published as inquiry No. 
55 in the issue of February 12. In the previous issue 
the original inquiry No. 72 regarding the utilization of 
southern hardwood waste was published, the letter which 
is given the same number above being a second letter 
from the same source. Another recent inquiry was as to 
a possible market for natural crooks to be manufactured 
from hardwood stumps in the clearing of land. 

These are all separate and distinct from various other 
inquiries that have recently been treated dealing with 
the problem of the utilization of mill waste, either from 
a sawmill or from planing mill operations. Mill waste 
is usually already partly manufactured. It requires but 
an additional cut or two to reduce it to some form of 
dimension already used by the manufacturer of some 
wooden article. The problem here is not a mechanical 
but the commercial problem of finding a market for the 
material. 

In the utilization of wood waste, however, various 
mechanical problems also have to be solved. Assuming 
that a sufficient inquiry has been made to develop a mar- 
ket for certain kinds of woods in a certain range of 
dimension sizes, the next problem is that of profitably 
manufacturing this product from the wood waste. This 
waste differs greatly in character on different operations, 
but in general consists of all timber which is too small 
or too defective to produce merchantable saw logs that 
are adapted for manufacture upon the large machinery 
of an ordinary mill. 

What is needed is a small portable plant capable either 
cf working this stuff in the woods or close to the source 
of supply into the commercial article, or capable of 
breaking down the original material, to be taken in the 
‘orm of bolts or small flitches to a more complete cutting- 
up department for further working; the first operation 
tending largely to reduce shipping waste by eliminating 
as much as possible the slabs, bark and other waste ma- 
terial. 

It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that practical 
results in this field could best be obtained by codpera- 
tion among a number of different manufacturers, who 
could jointly incorporate a company for the manufacture 
and marketing of dimension stock, which company could 
undertake to do the ‘exploitation work necessary to de- 
velop a certain market. Many manufacturers are cutting 
stock sizes of lumber into small pieces, for the manu- 
facture of small wooden articles or the separate parts 
of large construction, who if asked to abandon their 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


own cutting-up department and to buy this material in 
the form of dimension cut to the sizes which they require 
reply, ‘‘What guaranty have we that we can secure a 
continuous supply of the right sort of material? If we 
are to be saved the expense of doing the cutting-up our- 
selves we should be saved the expense also of maintaining 
a cutting-up equipment, but after we have dispensed 
with it we would be at the sellers’ mercy and would want 
first to be assured of an ample supply before adopting 
the new form of raw material.’’ 

That is precisely what one manufacturer of ladders 
said when approached upon the question of buying step- 
ladder steps in the required sizes instead of cutting 
them from ordinary lumber in his own factory. 

The attention of machinery manufacturers has long 
been directed to the ordinary manufacture of lumber, 
but the development of machinery for the special purpose 
of rapidly handling small and short stock in the round 
has not received so much attention. If it is a matter 
of cutting it into staves or headings or of sawing it into 
one or two thicknesses of cheap box lumber the problem 
has already been fairly well solved, but if this waste is 
to be put to the highest use there must be the ability 
to manufacture into any given thickness, width or length 
and get the higher price for the better product. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can hardly expect to make 
an exhaustive research into the question of markets for 
this sort of material. That is something that, as Mr. 
Coolidge suggests, should be worked out with the co- 
operation of the Federal Government and the forestry 
departments of the various States. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has, however, decided to undertake some investi- 
gation of the mechanical problems involved and to ob- 
tain the views of machinery manufacturers and other ex- 
perts upon the type of equipment that would be de- 
sirable for the proper utilization by manufacturers of 
that very considerable portion of the forest, hardwood 
or other, which is now left as woods waste. 

Even when such auxiliary manufacturing operations 
have been developed to their highest practicable degree 
there will remain a considerable part of the total bulk 
of the trees in the form of bark, cuttings for defects 
ete., entirely suitable as the raw material for chemical 
distillation. A codperative company attacking this prob- 
lem would necessarily give some attention to the manu- 
facture of charcoal, wood alcohol and other distillation 
products in order that the entire product of the tree, 
trom the stump to the smallest twig, might be utilized 
and the ground left clear for agricultural use. It, of 
course, does not follow that in all manufacturing opera- 
tions the entire forest should be removed in this way, 
but, as one of the above correspondents very clearly says, 
in many situations and particularly in southern hardwood 
the ground is too valuable for agricultural use to give 
any hope or encouragement for profitable reforestation. 

Attention appears to be directed as never before to 
the problem of real practical conservation of forest re- 
sources, and particularly to this problem of utilization 
of what is now left in the woods as waste. It should re- 
ceive study and research from every possible source in 
an effort to overcome the obstacles, one of the largest 
being inertia—the disposition of the human race to con- 
tinue to do things in the old way.—Ep1Tor. ] 





WILLOW SQUARES WANTED 


Can you advise us where we might find dry willow stock 
about four to six inches square ?—INquiRy No. 67. 


[Replies to the above inquiry should be addressed to 
this department, mentioning the inquiry number.— 
EDITOR. | 


UTILIZING STUMPS FOR DIMENSION CROOKS 


I am considering a deal for tract of land in Arkansas where 
there are a large amount of large stumps of hardwood—oaks, 
-hickory, gum and ash predominate. I want to prepare the 
land for farming and would ask you for names of boat builders 
who might use pieces for ribs of small boats. I would be glad 
if you know of any other uses which could be made of the 
shaped stock that could be cut from them. The expense is 
quite an item, and if any profitable use could be made of the 
material in the stumps would be glad to know of it.—Inquiry 
No 85. 

[Our inquirer has quite a clever idea in endeavoring 
to work natural crooks out of stumps when clearing land, 
although the cost of getting material from this source 
would be considerable for the manufacturing operation. 
The inquiry is published, and we hope that it will develop 
some useful information, although in the building of 
small boats comparatively little is now used in natural 
bent pieces.—EDITOR. } 


MARKET WANTED FOR MAGNOLIA AND HOLLY 


We want information about magnolia and white holly as to 
their uses and value. The sizes of the magnolia in this neigh- 
borhood run from 10 inches up to 36 inches and the holly from 
15 inches up. 

Any information will be greatly appreciated, and hope to see 
something in your next copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to 
which I am a regular subscriber.—INQuIRy No. 86. 


[Of the full amount of holly that is annually produced 
a considerable proportion, something like 70 percent, is 
manufactured into various forms of woodenware and 
novelties. The manufacturers of brushes use about one- 
quarter of the volume for brush backs. Musical instru- 
ments take about 4 percent, and considerable of it goes 
into piano and organ keys. About 3 percent of the pro- 
duction is used for cabinet inlay work, the wood being 
in favor for this purpose because of its close resemblance 
to ivory in appearance. A market for the wood should 
be looked for among brush manufacturers and in the 
piano and organ trade. 





Magnolia is a wood that is manufactured into lumber 
in much larger volume than holly, but a considerable pro- 
portion of it comes to market with yellow poplar, which 
the lighter varieties of magnolia greatly resemble. By 
‘‘lighter’’ is here meant, in color; the wood is somewhat 
heavier and stronger than poplar. This wood is very 
often streaked with darker colors ranging to black and 
purple. Often the dark wood looks as though it were de- 
cayed, though as sound as the lighter wood. 

Of that part of the magnolia product that reaches fac- 
tory consumption about 88 percent is used in boxes and 
erates and 8 percent in furniture. In Texas about a 
million feet of it is used annually, and it is there a favor- 
ite for the manufacture of sash and blinds and interior 
finish. The wood presents an excellent appearance when 
quarter-sawed. It is also used to some extent for the 
manufacture of excelsior—EDITOR. | 





WANTS TO MANUFACTURE GUN STOCK PLANK 


Is it possible for you to furnish us with information with 
regard to the manufacture of gun stocks? We should like 
tou get in touch with the ultimate consumer of this class of 
material, as we are in a position to get out this material 
sawed to size at one of our mills.—INQUIRY No. 83. 


[A number of concerns in the United States are inter- 
ested in the manufacture of gun stocks at the present 
time, and it is probable that some of them will be inter- 
ested in securing a supply of the plank. The inquirer 
does not state what wood is contemplated. Walnut has 
been almost exclusively used, but tue present shortage 
in the supply of that wood has led to the use of consider- 
able quantities of birch, which is usually stained to wal- 
nut color.—EpITor. | 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SPRUCE LUMBER AND PULP 
OPERATIONS IN ALASKA 

We would like to get in touch with people in the pulp 
business. We have here in southeastern Alaska, and espe- 
cially tributary to Wrangell Narrows in the Petersburg dis- 
trict, a lot of fine big spruce timber adapted not only for 
pulp but for clear lumber also. 

‘rhe timber land here is all in the Forest Reserve, but the 
Government is selling it for $1 per thousand on the stump. 

The writer has been in the lumber business in the East 
and is still interested in timber in other localities and 
therefore somewhat competent when judging the probability 
of making money in the lumber business here. 

We would regard it a special favor if you could put us in 
touch with people likely to be interested in clear spruce 
and pulp business.—INQuIRY No. 98. 


[The above letter is written on the letterhead of a 
bank and shows that the inquirer is vice president. His 
address will be given to those desiring to take this mat- 
ter up with him.—EpiTor. } 


LUMBER YARD MEN INDIFFERENT TO ADVER- 
TISED OPPORTUNITIES 

We recently undertook to sell an old established retail 
lumber yard near New York city because of the death of 
the owner and advertised it in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
The replies received were largely from people whose first 
consideration was how much they could make for the imme- 
diate tuture out of the operation of the property without 
regard to the possibility of developing and building it up. A 
few years ago we offered another yard not twenty-five miles 
from this one, which was bought by one of the former branch 
managers of a large Pacific coast line yard concern. His 
idea was not how much salary he could draw out of the busi- 
ness but how little he could get along on and use the rest 
in development. He is now doing a business between $125,- 
000 and $150,000 yearly. 

It seems strange that there are not more yard managers 
who do not have the initiative and desire to get into business 
for themselves when a suitable opportunity occurs.—R. J. 
RoGERS LUMBER COMPANY, Geneva, N. Y. 


[The lesson that our contributor draws from this in- 
stance hardly needs further comment. An offer of an 
eastern yard, however, would naturally be of more direct 
interest to eastern readers. The advertising of an estab- 
lished yard in the middle or western country usually de- 
‘velops a considerable number of inquiries.—EDITOoR. | 


MORE ABOUT TEAK 


I have noted article on page 29 of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of March 4: “Teakwood Offered’”—lInquiry No, 70. 
Would be pleased to have the address of the British consul 
mentioned. You do not seem to be aware that teak is con- 
sidered an exceedingly valuable ship building iumber or 
timber. It comes principally from Burmah and British 
India. Ships built of teak are sailing today that are away 
over 100 years old and sound. The writer was a sailor over 
fifty years ago and then saw a little Dutch “galliot’” at sea, 
which was said to be then over 130 years old and sound as 
when built, 

I have known some to be used as house trim and flooring, 
but at present prices it is not likely to be much used for 
that purpose. Only recently I wanted a small quantity and 
prices quoted were $450 to $550 in New York, and little to 
be had at that. Before the present war it was quoted at 
$200 in New York. In India fifty or more years ago it was. 
as common and cheap as oak is here today. I expect a small 
shipment in a few days, and if you care I will send you a 
sample.—E. N. Meap, Cash Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

[The ancient use of teak in ship building was not un- 
known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but it is hardly a 
practical wood for that use in the United States at the 
present time. Liveoak and other American woods are 
more suitable, cost considered, for such limited demand 
as there is now for ship building purposes. The contri- 
bution is nevertheless interesting and informative upon 
this valuable wood from the Orient.—EbiTor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


A review of general business conditions throughout 
the country shows little change from those that have 
existed for several weeks, trade reports carrying a 
story of continued activity with production below de- 
mand, as a rule, in all lines. The situation insofar 
as general trade is concerned has been summed up 
tersely but completely by the New York Commercial, 
which, in commenting on the situation as reported by 
Bradstreet’s, says: ‘‘ Buying in most parts of the coun- 
try proceeds on an extensive scale; car shortages and 
embargoes have become more serious; vessels to take 
out exports are lacking; the scarcity of dyestuffs is 
acute; labor is in scant supply, jobs are more numer- 
ous than seekers, wages keep on rising and large em- 
ployers find it more profitable to placate their em- 
ployees than to resist their demands. Banks practically 
everywhere are surfeited with money; there is more 
doing in real estate; the leading producer of steel 
reports record orders on its books, likewise intends 
to spend $35,000,000 on a new plant and improve- 
ments; pig iron is being produced at an unprecedented 
rate; current sales of the metal are heavily oversold 
and such extraordinary necessity for ore exists that 
shippers can not wait for nature to thaw the ice- 
clogged shipping ports. Bank clearings greatly exceed 
those of one and two years ago; money is in better 
demand; collections are good and development work in 
the oil and mining districts is active. Lumber mills 
are busy; trade in furniture is good; demand for 
jewelry is better; shoe factories are active; manufac- 
turers of trunks and bags are doing more than in years; 
paper mills as well as manufacturers of bags and twine 
are on full time and a plea to the public to save old 
rags and waste paper has been made. Manufacturers 
of men’s and women’s wear report good orders; at 
Philadelphia a long unused sugar refinery has been 
opened; millinery is in good demand; manufacturers of 
waists need more help to get out orders; cigar factories 
are working full handed; silk mills are running full 
time; sales of fertilizers are larger; good sales of au- 
tomobiles are noted; mine and mill supplies, also hard- 
ware, are in excellent demand, and of course munition 
plants and allied lines are pushed to the utmost; in 
fact, the chief difficulty is the getting of materials to 
work up. Southwestern advices disclose activity, with 
textile mills unable to make deliveries. In the far 
Northwest distribution is improving and lumber is 
commanding better prices, the supply having been cur- 
tailed by heavy snowfall. Pacific coast news is good, 
open weather having helped business. Reports from 
the industrial and lumber producing regions leave little 
to be desired, and in the East the situation in prac- 
tically every aspect is one of unparalleled activity.’’ 
As an offset to these generally cheerful reports the 
other side of the picture is shown in the statement 
that ‘‘rising prices tend to superinduce caution; rail- 
way employees in the West seem intent upon forcing 
their demands for an 8-hour working day, and just 
as our European international relations appeared to be 
improving the Mexican situation becomes threaten- 
ing.’’ 

* * * 

With a survey from a reliable source as generally 
optimistic as that above quoted one must be a pessi- 
mist indeed who can believe anything else than that 
the country has entered upon an era of prosperity that 
will be refiected in the lumber trade to a very marked 
degree. The United States Steel Corporation reports 
on its books on February 29 the largest unfilled ton- 
nage in its history, these unfilled orders amounting 
to 8,568,966 tons, compared with unfilled orders on 
February 28, 1915, of 4,345,371 tons, an in¢rease of 
approximately 100 percent. The previous high record 
of unfilled orders was on December 31, 1906, when the 
total was 8,489,718 tons. A feature of especial note in 
this connection is that these unfilled orders are all 
firm contracts and represent business that actually 
has been placed, and in this report are not included 
the orders of interrelated companies. A feature of 
the steel market of special interest is the offering in 
the Pittsburgh market this week of 500,000 tons of 
structural steel, no takers for which could be found. 
Practically every plant in that district is booked for 
months ahead and little future business is accepted 
at present prices. The announcement by Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, 
that the steel industries at Gary are to be enlarged 
by the construction of a $25,000,000 tube plant has 
been immediately followed by an increased demand 
for dwellings and sites for business houses in that city. 
The new plant, it is estimated, will afford employment 
to from 12,000 to 15,000 additional men, housing ar- 
rangements for whom will have to be made. Other 
construction work planned or in process by the steel 
interests include $15,000,000 being expended by the 
Illinois Steel Company in increasing its blast furnace 
capacity and the recent completion of a $1,000,000 
benzol plant by the same concern at Gary. The Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company has begun construc- 
tion at that place also of a tin plate plant of sixty 
mills that will cost $4,000,000 and will employ 3,000 
men. These are but a few examples of the develop- 
ment that is going forward in the steel industry and 
that will favorably affect the lumber trade. 


The freight embargo situation and the shortage of 
transportation facilities continue to restrict the move- 
ment of lumber as well as of all other commodities, 
and this situation is causing more grief than any other. 
The railroads, to be sure, are strenuously exerting 
every influence available to relieve this situation, but 
no immediate relief seems to be in sight. With ware- 
houses filled to overflowing and no ocean tonnage 
available to move the immense quantities of materials 
assembled at the ports for export the railroads find 
it impossible to release rolling stock that has been tied 
up in many instances for several months, this being 
used for storage rather than for transportation. To 
meet this situation the roads are adding to their equip- 
ment of rolling stock as rapidly as possible, but it is 
certain that the car shortage will exist for some time. 
Among some of the improvements announced recently 
by the railroads are the placing of an order by the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad with the 
American Car & Foundry Company for 1,000 box cars 
and an order placed with the Western Steel Car Com- 
pany by the Chicago & North Western Railway for 
1,500 box cars, and with the American Locomotive 
Company for seventy-seven locomotives. The Northern 
Pacific is inquiring for 1,000 light box cars and the 
Pere Marquette announces that it will expend this 
year $2,200,000 for maintenance of way, in this be- 
ing included the buying and placing of 775,000 ties 
at a cost laid of $1 per tie. The Pullman Car Com- 
pany this week placed an order for 1,500,000 feet of 
southern yellow pine to be used in filling an order for 
500 cars recently placed with it by one of the rail- 
roads. In addition to the large number of orders 
for cars being placed by railroads in this country the 
Russian Government has out another inquiry for from 
15,000 to 18,000 cars, and the statement is made that 
manufacturers will quote on this lot about double 
the price that was paid last fall by the Russian Gov- 
ernment for 22,000 cars for which it placed orders 
in this country. While the worst congestion of cars 
has oceurred in New York and other eastern seaboard 
points a report this week from Seattle, Wash., states 
that there are now in the railroad yards in that city 
5,000 cars of freight destined for shipment to Russia, 
and at Vancouver, B. C., there is even greater con- 
gestion of freight. At both points this freight is 
being held awaiting arrival of vessels for transporting 
it to Vladivostok. While this congestion at ports 
necessitates embargoes and causes a car shortage that 
interferes materially with the movement of lumber 
and other products there is a satisfaction in the 
knowledge that all of this means general prosperity 
for the country and a certain tremendous demand for 
forest products that will eventually be filled at prices 
much more satisfactory than have prevailed during the 
last few years. 

* * * 

The export situation shows little change, the cry 
still going up for more tonnage. Prices hitherto even 
unthought of are being paid for vessels and ocean 
freights continue to soar. The Pacific coast is experi- 
encing a big demand for lumber for shipment to Aus- 
tralia, which seems to be the largest buyer of lumber 
other than the countries actually at war, and it is re- 
ported that no less than eighty vessels are listed as 
having sailed or being under charter to sail from Pa- 
cific ports for Australia before September, all loaded 
with lumber. One vessel is under charter for three 
trips from Eureka, Cal., with redwood for Australia, 
and the movement of Pacific coast forest products is 
limited only by the lack of tonnage. Ship yards on 
the west Coast are all loaded up with orders and are 
working under high pressure to -turn out the vessels 
that have been ordered and that are so badly needed 
to take care of the business that is offered. On the 
east coast shipping conditions are practically as bad 
and lumber manufacturers especially find it difficult 
to secure bottoms in which to make shipments of lum- 
ber that has been sold. Commenting on this situation 
a few days ago the Wall Street Journal said: ‘‘Since 
January 10 the steamships running from Gulf ports 
have refused to book any new lumber business. There 
is now only a very small portion of any cargo that is 
lumber and at the rate the boats are moving the stock 
at their docks and under contract it is estimated it 
will be the end of next summer before present commit- 
ments are fulfilled. By that time new crops will be 
in and the movement of cotton begun. As there are no 
tramp steamers or sailing vessels the lumbermen have 
virtually eliminated the shipment of lumber by water 
from their business calculations.’’ Some manufactur- 
ers in the Southwest have had such an urgent demand 
for lumber to be sent to north Atlantic coast points 
that they have made shipments by rail because of their 
inability to secure vessels for carrying the lumber, 
but now that an embargo is on, with a serious conges- 
tion at port terminals, they find this outlet closed 
to them also. A feature of the situation in the East 
that has afforded some satisfaction to manufacturers 
of eastern spruce is the announcement that the Inter- 
colonial Lumber Company has declared an embargo 
against lumber into the United States. This will, of 
course, relieve these manufacturers of competition from 
Canadian sources that has been rather keenly felt. 
Another interesting angle of the Canadian situation 
is noted in the announcement that the Canadian Gov- 


ernment has ordered that only Canadian timber here- 
after shall be used in public works in that country, 
which order will put a stop to the shipment from 
Gulf Coast ports of southern yellow pine timbers for 
use in harbor improvements at Quebee and Montreal 
and in the construction of the Hudson Bay railway 
terminals. Large quantities of yellow pine have been 
shipped to Hudson Bay for this purpose in the last 
year, but as a result of this order from the Canadian 
Government in future all timbers for these improve- 
ments will be of Douglas fir from British Columbia. 
* * * 


Despite the many obstacles in the way of shipment 
of lumber there is a steady increase in the amount 
consumed, and the building outlook for the year prom- 
ises a demand that has not been reached in recent 
years. As an example of this movement may be cited 
the record in Chicago, where the receipts of lumber 
from January 1 to March 11 amounted to 506,667,000 
feet, compared with receipts covering the same period 
in 1915 of 362,832,000 feet, showing an increase in 
receipts for the period named in 1916 of 143,835,000 
feet. During the same time this year shipments from 
Chicago have amounted to 230,241,000 feet, as against 
shipments for the same period in 1915 of 194,898,000 
feet, the increase for this year being 35,343,000 feet. 
In Minneapolis lumber receipts in February amounted 
to 1,284 cars, as against 845 cars received in February 
last year. Shipments from Minneapolis in February 
amounted to 587 cars, as against 377 cars for the same 
month in 1915. Included in the receipts last month in 
Minneapolis were twenty cars of sash and door prod- 
ucts, while of the same class of products the ship- 
ments included ninety-three cars. 


* * * 


With 150 mills in the southern yellow pine produc- 
ing district reporting for the week ended Friday, 
March 10, a production of 99,057,406 feet, orders 
booked for the same period 98,251,375 feet and ship- 
ments of 80,470,700 feet, the situation as regards that 
territory is distinctly encouraging, the variance of 
nearly 19 percent between shipments and production 
being caused entirely by the lack of transportation 
facilities. As in all sections, the southern pine district 
feels keenly the lack of cars, and this inability to 
promise shipments with any degree of certainty serves 
to make manufacturers cautious about booking orders. 
If cars were available there would be absolutely no 
question about the mills booking all the business they 
could take care of. With stocks on the retail yards 
below normal for the season and the spring building 
season coming on apace yellow pine manufacturers are 
assured of a demand for all the lumber they can ship, 
and as a result the market is ruling strong. While 
there have been no material advances and, in fact, 
some items have been sold at a slight decline over 
values prevailing in previous weeks, the market situa- 
tion is strong and altogether satisfactory. In this 
matter of car shortage all sections of the country are 
affected alike and the entire industry is practically 
marking time while awaiting a clearing up of the situ- 
ation and an improvement in the available supply of 
cars. On the Pacific coast mills are beginning to get 
into their stride again after a long season of enforced 
idleness, and the lumber industry in that territory is in 
a decidedly better position than it has occupied for 
several years. There is a steadily increasing demand 
from the great prairie country that is largely supplied 
by lumber from Inland Empire mills, while from 
southern California points and other sections that are 
large buyers of yard stocks from the Pacific Northwest 
come reports of increased activity in building lines 
with an accompanying increase in the call for lumber. 
In the northern producing territory mills are feeling 
the effect of a constantly growing demand for mate- 
rial to supply the retail yards with stocks that are 
needed to take care of the needs of towns and com- 
munities in the building line and, in fact, from no 
section is there a discordant note insofar as demand 
and prospective business are concerned. The hard- 
wood industry possibly feels the impetus of a greater 
movement than other lines, this increase being accentu- 
ated by a comparison with the deadly dullness that 
prevailed in that section of the lumber trade for so 
long. The demand for hardwoods comes from retailers 
and from factories; makers of furniture, vehicles and 
boxes especially being urgent in their calls for mate- 
rial, The announcement of a reduction in the rate on 
hardwoods from northern producing territory to the 
Pacific coast to 60 cents has caused much satisfaction 
among manufacturers, who will now have an oppor- 
tunity to put their products into that territory in 
competition with the Japanese oak that has gained 
such a foothold on the Pacific coast during the time 
that prohibitive freight rates from both northern and 
southern hardwood producing sections were in effect. 
North Carolina pine producers are still suffering from 
the effects of the freight embargo situation but as a 
rule are sitting tight and maintaining values, feeling 
certain of a big demand for their product at good 
prices as soon as conditions will permit the free move- 
ment of freight. The cypress situation continues to 
improve, and reports from producing centers this week 
indicate a better demand from the retailers and a 
satisfactory call from the factory trade. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


the crest of the boom has not yet been reached, according of regular army officers, due to the Villa campaign, has 
to statements made at New York February 29 by leaders in resulted in the abandonment of plans for civilian training 
: General the industry. 


It was announced at Chicago March 9 that the vote of 
400,000 engine drivers, firemen, conductors and trainmen of 
railroads overwhelmingly favored authorizing union heads to 
enter into negotiations with the railroads for an 8-hour day. 





Many noted persons attended a testimonial performance 
at New York March 4 in celebration of the eightieth birthday 
of William Winter, author, poet and dramatic critic. 








camps this summer, 


_ The House March 14 passed the legislative, executive and 
= appropriation bill, carrying approximately 7 
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l Washington By a vote of 236 to 1, the House March 14 adopted an 

, The Kentucky Senate March 8 passed the Combs woman emergency resolution, authorizing the President to increase 
suffrage bill. " fomgg onan pg om po puget 15 has the standing Army to its full strength of 120,000. 

L a , . ; een chosen as e starting date o 1e training cruise o I diate coustruction of eight ine b > isers 

Buy a Yard of Cloth” days have been designated by more ; mmediate eight or nine battle cruisers 

{ than fifty governors and mayors throughout the country in (civilians being planned by the Navy Department to arouse to provide an element of strength now sadly lacking in the 

ne last week to aid State committees of the commission for  2terest in the Navy and pave the way for the formation of American fleet was urged before the House naval committee 

1 relief in Belgium in their efforts to obtain clothing for the po gy Bagg Mcgee Fe gfe rome cee = — 17 —— a Se the battleship 

; pg nag ene s0 SEER TERN, TSS. SERENE coast — according to the number of applicants accepted additional jaan ee ne Pee ee aD 

: > in each. ; : , 

i ‘chi Former President Taf d si h 
city skyline and one of the foremost engineers of the country,  ,,The Navy League of the United States March 12 issued a the American Bar Association March. 14 protested to. the 
died recently at Medford, Ore. Y, statement ‘warning the country against alleged plans of Senate judiciary subcommittee against confirmation of the 

t d eae political leaders in Congress to defer adequate defense legis- pominati f Louis D. Brandeis f he § ’ 

ts h b ticall 1 - . 4 omination 0 ouis D. Brandeis for the Supreme Court. 
+ get gle eh _¥"* ace ee: ay Mr en Oy a group lation until after the national election next November. The others were Simeon FE. Baldwin, Francis Rawle, Joseph 
‘ - s year’s income tax collections will probably reach le hoate, Elihu Root, Moorfie ory anc eter . Mel- 

- ameelek aul aibaaatdis Sa. tae Gaiees to alive the Tameus Thi "si t lecti ill probably H. Choate, Elihu Root, Moorfield St d Peter W. Mel 

men of the middle West direct financing with their con- $100,000,000, an increse of $20,000,000 over last year, ac- drim. 

t stantly increasing customers in China. ‘The capitalization ©Fding to treasury information March 11. ew _ Senator Benjamin F. Shively, of Indiana, died at Wash- 

d of the institution, which will have its head office in Chicago, The long standing cases of the American packers, involving ington March 14 at the age of 58 years. 

= will be not less than $20,000,000. i ragga on. Aig mee ehh re A Dg ogy ogg 

Northwestern University, Chicago, has announced a course 0% meat products shippe nd ae tates to the 

0 of twenty lectures by Charles Cheney Hyde on international — ny vl Peat Europe, have been adjusted, it FOREIGN 

d law, the first of which will be given March 20. Mr. Hyde 4S ‘earned March 10, - aes ; 

is considered one of the best experts on international law in Capt. W. S. Sims, commander of the new superdreadnaught The losses of the British forces in Mesopotamia in the 
n the country. fo told — Paver A —— se a 10 that — ~~ o— —" are estimated by the Turkish war 
ae : N merica’s predreadnaug eet would go over like ninepins office as at least 5, i 
0 tae ete Meee Pere 8 Be PBnteehts & Rend. if pitted against British or other craft of the same age, The Danish foreign office denies the rumor that Germany 
m Philadelphia, March 12. . because “‘colossal mistakes” in construction have never been hag offered $20,000,000 for the Danish West Indies oe 
5t : 5 5 rectified. Other countries, he said, had spent millions in ae aa ? 
William Robinson, an aviator of Grinnell, Iowa, was redesigning the older ship to meet changed conditions By a vote of slightly more than 2 to 1, the Province of 
)0 burned to death after his aeroplane had overturned and sning Dp 8 ' Manitoba, Canada, March 13 approved the provincial temper- 
dropped 13,000 feet near Ewart, lowa, March 11. Senator La Follette in a speech in the Senate March 10 ance act which closes all bars, wholesale liquor houses and 
t. ; ; defended the power of Congress to warn citizens from bel- licensed clubs in the Province after May 31 next 
: Colonel House at New York denied March 11 the report  ligerent ships and challenged the right of the President to Gian ‘Aiscien Gites Seen ¥ "7 re 
; that one of the purposes of his visit to European capitals prevent Congressional action in foreign relations. en. Alvaro Obregon has been appointed Mexican minister 
Hy was to sound the sentiment of the foreign powers on a propo- of war and Gen. Candido Aquilar, minister of foreign affairs, 

y sition of the United States to acquire the northern part. of Henry Gassaway Davis, former United States senator from jn the new Mexican cabinet 
ry Mexico by purchase. Some reports are that $200,000 000 West Virginia and vice presidential candidate on the Demo- G ne Maweh 0 del lod " P , i , 
ad was the price to be paid ne cratic ticket in 1904, died at Washington March 11 at the 4,oh° Countries now are e cause to te rsa Thus thir- 

a age 0 years. 2 : Seo. Bere. 
in — cae Soe *“ mee Sak, pbion st te A demand that Congress investigate the present receiver- yy, a Bboy cabinet nae semqned to give place to a 
d- his advocacy of universal military training, adding that the Ship of the Rock Island Railroad and take action to prevent pi onal Defense Government which is being formed. Parlia- 
3 ; “Roi bh ent adopted a resolution giving the Government power to 
volunteer system was inefficient, stupid, unfair and undemo- the road from being returned to the Moore-Reid syndicate taker off i he tf “a — 
p- cratic and had been a failure wherever tried ee ee ee eee with Germany. nn ae Se ee ee 
: . y Representative Oglesby, of New York. ae F 
uaaas le he ee a aes tee now ny ional The Society for Government Research was incorporated at wan gee | ad a ae. the fifth son of Emperor 
Constantinopl a Tabri A total of $150,000 has been Washington this week, for the purpose of carrying on scien- iam, an rincess Marie Augustine, daughter of Prince 
Constantinople an ‘abriz. otal of $ i as been b - { Fi P Edward of Anhalt, was celebrated March 11 in the royal 
contributed by the foundation for this purpose tifie research work in State and national governmental tle at Bell 
1C- : s matters similar to the work done by the bureau of municipal C@S8te at bellevue. 
Ys before the York (Ha) Chamber of Commerce March is  Teseareh in New York City. before the Association of Amevies's Friends at ‘Tokio March 
: . i Ambassador Gerard will return soon from Berlin to the fore the Association of America's Friends at Tokio March 
i ian ue eae to protect our country from United States, it became known March 13. It is understood 141, expressed the opinion that “a certain European power 
ip- . the ambassador will not return to his post. in the past has endeavored to create differences between 
‘ 39 7 
‘Blue Sunday” was observed at Moberly, Mo., March 12, as ak: Japan and the United States to further its own ends. 
at the result of a recent ordinance passed by the city council The Bureau of Naval Intelligence is now being reorganized Maximili Hard i ticle in Die. Zuk 
of ordering all places of business closed and business operations 20d enlarged by Admiral Benson, upon orders from the secre- man pelea pears Meng S ene Pvt fogs Be ~ 
| to cease from midnight Saturday until Monday morning. tary of the navy. urges that the German Government start negotiatic : 
on . g ent start negotiations imme 
* A new tube plant to cost $25,000,000 will be erected at gue ar ceeadoe ts ewes > mgr Sea diately. 
on Gary, Ind., by the United States Steel Corporation, according Emperor William h a h t F 
ict to official announcement made at New York March’8 by BE. H. aPital, by a vote of 46 to 22, Pa ts aalaes Menon” wnat tion Seees Coane te ee enties 
Gary, chairman of the corporation. Despite the perils of submarine warfare 400,000 persons ? 
ys P 4 P i J. B. Osborne, Ameri 1 at Havre, in h 

to Seymour Eaton, widely known writer and advertising ex- have crossed the Atlantic between American and European rote svorne, American consul at Havre, in his report to 

ves pert Yaied at Lansdowne, Pa., recently. He was the creator ports as passengers since the beginning of the war. Figures Washington — Se ee el ee ee, ee 
of the Teddy bear and the founder of the Booklovers’ and ®Ssembled March 8 by the Bureau of Navigation show that heereggee si be ring out cisasiy, that the Silius was torpedoed 

ied Tabard Inn libraries in the United States and Great Britain. 250,000 of them traveled on vessels owned by the belligerents. skip oe ee ee eee ee 

no y Approximately $1,500,000,000 for new ships and an annual , ; : 

rey bombarded armor fortiieations near Wort Morgan, Ain, UPKeep charge of $760,000,000 is what Admiral Fletcher, An official decree barring all American newspapers from 

di March 13 and 14 with a view for target practice as well as Commanding the Atlantic fleet, estimates it would cost to Matamoras, the Mexican town across the Rio Grande from 
me for armor testin carry out the Navy General Board’s recommendation that Brownsville, Tex., was issued by the military authorities 
in e Or teayne: he American Navy should equal the most powerful fleet there March 12, No reason was given. 
ing The Mahoning County (Ohio) grand jury March 8 ended pir c MA cu Pp 
are ; & y y "afloat by not later than 1925. The British torpedo boat destroyer Coquette and torpedo 

: its investigation of the recent strike riots in East Youngs 4 March 14 that. short: iatNe: 41h b j by etek A i. Gan els 
1ip, town by returning indictments against Elbert H. Gary, chair- The War Department announce are at shortage oat No. “4 ave _ = AS ng mines, it was officially 
nile man of the United States Steel Corporation and several big announced at London Mar . 

t steel companies. The indictments charged Judge Gary, the According to official German casualty lists which have 
act, corporation of which he is the head, one of its subsidiaries reached London, the total of German casualties for February 
ver and four independent steel concerns with conspiring to fix was 35,198. This brings up the total for the war as shown 
ua- the wages of labor and to fix the price of iron and steel in these lists to 2,676,372. 
this Ppievned 2 aes County in violation of the Valentine British casualties in all the war fields during February 
are The Colorado State School of Mines March 14 receivea a February Shows 20 Percent Increase—Cen- ee arty B8 SORE 6 TA CEN ORS ST er eee, 6 Gee oe 
all shipment of 112 tons of radium ore for concentration under 9 (rege Pah BP ae 
Sh direction of officials of the United States Bureau of Mines. tral States’ Cities Lead P Two columns of United States troops ia charge of | Gen. 

The radium will go to an eastern philanthropist under an ohn J. rershing a ol, George J. DO N ave cross e 
r of agreement that it be used in the United States solely for the aa : : me border from New Mexico into Chihuahua, Mexico, in pursuit 
get my fyi om Tonsitenant of dinaane. Building operations during February were gratifying. of Francisco Villa, whose raid on Columbus, N. M., last 
eed Col. G, 0, Shields, of New York, president of the League A gain of 20 percent over February, 1916, is reported by Tot Wire oh “ang ‘his cabinet to decide to capture Villa, with 
s in of American Sportsmen, in a lecture delivered at Chicago the American Contractor, Chicago. Ta armed force in Mexico. General Pershing’s force was joined 
for March 14, placed the annual cost to farmers in this country The building permits issued in seventy-six cities dur- at the start by a body of 400 Mexicans in command of 

because of the destruction of birds at $1,000,000,000. i 7 j 53.219.098 1 d with $44,- Colonel Bertani, commanding officer of the Carranza garri- 

d ing February totaled $53,219,098, compared w , ) 
an It became known February 26 that the next target prac- = e : sas son at Palomas. The Department of War March 15 consid- 
lied tice of the Atlantic fleet will be held at ranges up to 18,000 280,506 for February, 1915. Of the seventy-six cities req calling out State troops to guard the Mexican border ; 
rom yards because of the lessons taught by the battle between fifty-four show gains. Gen. Frederick Funston, in charge at San Antonio, Tex., 
| German and British battle cruisers in the North Sea, where The combined showing for January and February, 1916, of general operations, urged 50,000 men for such patrol 
are 17,000-yard shots scored hits. : ; duty. The American torpedo boat destroyer Stewart left 

} is excellent, a total of $103,086,065, as compared with nS - ; Most Stew e 
west Orders aggregating 4,000,000 tons, valued at $240,000,000 ’ debris wba . San Diego March 15 for Ensenada, Mexico, because of fear 
ines have been placed in’ the steel market since January 1,’and $81,512,340 for the first two months of 1915, an increase of revolt of the Mexican garrison. 
ber. of 26 percent. In detail the figures are as follows: 
ling Jan. 1, Jan. 1 Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 

. id a . ‘eb. Percent to Mar.1, toMar.1, Percent 
ate- Feb., Feb., Percent to Mar.1, toMar.1, Percent Feb., Feb., Pe J , ed 

re 916 1915 Gain Loss 1916” 1915 _ Gain Loss ae «gee a”) ont te 
a AMPOM. a sccsccesevcsess $ 485,575 $ 110,260 295 .. $ 724,005 $ 162,895 344 .. Manhattan ......... 3,452, 3 9,908, 08 -» 4 SL OS , , .* 
ecom- Albany 169, 230 277,115 ae’ 283,825 540,940 ws 7S BronX .ecceccscesoce 1,649,457 2,657,934 .. 388 3,510,615 4,766,602 -. 26 

AGREES Cc ee 265 5 1 eee 7 BrooRign  o<sos::s:0<0 3,600,693 2,267,014 ee 6,613,036 3,891,217 a 
Atlanta i 65,599 471,961 ee 396,079 745,75 wee; 7,01 5 613 1,2 
aoa Baltimore .... 1,438,263 977,365 48 .. 2,386,473 1,457,460 64 Borough of Queens.. 1,545,397 = 1,582,724... 2 3,242,000 2,162,766 50 —>.. 
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Westerner to Head Company That Will Take Over 
Holdings of Two Others 


SavanNnaH, Ga., March 13.—Reorganization of the Hil- 
ton-Dodge Lumber Company, which has been in the 
hands of receivers for about a year and a half, will be 
completed soon after April 1. The extensive plants of 
this company, after being idle for some time, will resume 
operation soon thereafter. 

The holdings and mills of what were formerly the 
Great Eastern Lumber Company and the Southern Sea- 
board Lumber Corporation will, it is understood, be taken 
over by the reorganized company if plans which have 
been under way for some time are consummated. I. H. 
Fetty, a western lumberman, will head the new corpora- 
tion. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company has been in the 
hands of receivers since October, 1914, but the receiver- 
ship will be wound up on April 4, when mortgages of 
the company will be foreclosed and properties of the com- 
pany sold. It is well known that bondholders of the 
company will buy in its holdings, and that reorganization 
will take place as soon as the sale of the properties is 
ratified and confirmed. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company will be thoroughly 
reorganized, and will be entirely distinct from the pres- 
ent Company. It will operate mills in South Carolina 
and Georgia, and will control seven mills in addition 
to those of the Great Eastern and Southern Seaboard 
lumber companies. The first named company owns large 
holdings, its capital approximating $800,000. With the 
acquisition of the other two companies the combination 
will easily lead any other lumber operations in the 
Southeast. 

All of the unsecured claims of the Hilton-Dodge Lum- 





From left to right—Kyle Conner, timber cruiser; Dave Stacey, woods superintendent; R. 
E. Wood, president Montvale Lumber Company and R. E. Wood Lumber Company ; 
G. L. Wood, general manager; W. W. Pruett, mill superintendent. 


CRUISING IN HOLDINGS OF MONTVALE LUMBER COMPANY, FONTANA, N. C. 


ber Company have been paid by the receivers, the only 
claims not paid being those of the bondholders, who will 
have control of the reorganized company. Very few 
claims have been in litigation. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company was placed in the 
hands of receivers in action in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, R. H. Knox and George H. Lewis being made 
receivers. Since that time the receivers have continued 
operation of the company on a small scale, the lumber 
market until recently having been quiet. Lumbermen 
state that the lumber business is now good. Activity 
in this line has advanced with that in others. The new 
company and combination will probably begin operations 
as soon as the reorganization has been perfected. 

Boston bankers are acting for the bondholders. 





BRITISH EMBARGO ORDER AMPLIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—From the meager re- 
ports which have been received at the British Embassy 
and at the Department of State concerning the latest 
embargo orders issued by the British Government, it is 
learned that the importation of the following classes of 
woods have been prohibited: Furniture woods, hard- 
woods, veneers. 

Because of the practical impossibility of judging just 
what woods were included under these general classifica- 
tions, the Department of State requested Consul General 
Skinner in London to amplify his dispatch as much as 
possible, and his reply, received eatly this week, stated 
that the prohibition does not at present apply to the 
following woods: Fir, pine, spruce, oak, teak, ash, 
beech, birch, elm or wainscot, pit props, pit-wood sleep- 
ers, staves or manufactures of wood. 

The Department of State is still endeavoring to get 


further amplification of the British order. It is judged 
from communications previously sent that the chief pur- 
pose of the British Government in imposing embargoes 
now is to eurtail the expenditure of money outside of 
the country as much as possible. The general intent of 
the Government is said to be to discourage the importa- 
tion of everything that is not absolutely necessary to 
carry on the industries which are producing things which 
the country must have. Owing to the crippled condition 
of many industries, it is said, the consumption of raw 
material is necessarily limited, and the Government be- 
lieves that embargoes against the importation of such 
material as is not absolutely necessary will be a step 
towards conserving the financial resources of the country. 





ted 


CHATTANOOGA BUILDING ACTIVE 


Steel Plant and Office Building With Maple Floors 
Planned—Many Industrial Enterprises 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 13.—A charter was re- 
cently issued for a $2,000,000 corporation to be known 
as the Chattanooga Steel Company and this company’s 
plant will be located north of the Tennessee River from 
this city on a 100-acre tract. This location will give the 
company nearly a half-mile of river front so that it can 
get coal by river at a rate of from 10 to 12 cents a ton 
against a minimum of 40 cents by rail, while it can ship 
finished products to Ohio River points on a rate not to 
exceed $1.50 a ton on bloom or billets, which will place 
its products in St. Louis on a water rate of not more 
than $2.25 a ton and in Chicago for not more than $2.60 
a ton. 

The excavation work has been finished for a $500,000 
12-story office building. New buildings and equipment 
are planned to double the capacity of the Davis Hosiery 
mill. The $150,000 Thatcher 
Spinning Mill will be built 
at once, while work on the 
$200,000 plant of the Marion 
Extract Works is now under 
way. A $200,000 chemical 
plant is being built by the 
Chattanooga Gas & Coal 
Products Company to devel- 
op some of its byproducts. 
The cash is in the bank for 
a $100,000 modern wharf 
and electrie freight handling 
equipment. The $800,000 
concrete bridge over the Ten- 
nessee River is nearly fin- 
ished. Seven miles of rail- 
road are under construction 
connecting the new Moccasin 
factory district with trunk 
railroads. The belt line of 
the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road is being extended to the 
Altan Park district while the 
Nashville Railroad is build- 
ing a 3-mile extension to 
Altan Park connecting with 
the Tennessee, Alabama & 
Georgia Railroad. <A part 
of the $500,000 endowment 
of the University of Chatta- 
nooga is being used for new 
modern buildings. Additions 
to the Erlanger Hospital are 
nearing completion. Addi- 
tions aggregating $101,000 
to the Signal Mount Inn 
increasing the number of 
rooms to 120, making new 
golf links and a lake, are now 
under way. A department store will build a 6-story 
structure, while buildings are being erected to double the 
capacity of the Tennessee Stove Works. The O. B. 
Andrews Company has been organized with a capital of 
$25,000 to make incubators, poultry remedies, chicken 
coops, egg boxes and general poultry supplies and a 
plant will be built for that purpose. 

A number of new business buildings, apartments and 
residences are being put up and permanent paving and 
repaving of important streets is either under way or 
planned for this season. 

The 12-story office building of the Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company will be rushed to completion. 
The. floors of all the offices will be of maple. The build- 
ing will be located on the corner of Georgia Avenue and 
Ninth Street, the total cost being estimated at from 
$400,000 to $450,000. 





WANT AMENDMENT PASSED 


Manison, Wis., March 14.—The amendment to the na- 
tional agricultural appropriations bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator Joseph HE. Ramsdell in the United States Senate, which 
aims to give $215,000 for work in the Government For- 
est Products Laboratory at the University of Wisconsin, 
has caused the eyes of Congress to rest for a moment 
upon the laboratory. 

Wisconsin lumbermen, headed by R. B. Goodman, of 
Goodman, Wis., former president of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, are push- 
ing the movement to have the amendment passed, as they 
claim that the lumber industry in the State has been 
greatly benefited by the work of the laboratory. 

Mr. Goodman declares that Director Howard F. Weiss, 
of the laboratory, ‘‘is a man who has successfully ap- 
plied scientific research to practical ends.’’ 


LUMBER CUT FIGURES GIVEN 


Forest Service Presents Comparative Statistics for 
1915 and 1914 of 1224 Sawmills 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—In a statement issued 
today the United States Forest Service gives figures of 
the lumber cut of 1,224 sawmills east of the Rocky 
Mountains in 1915, compared with the cut of identical 
mills in 1914. The figures show a decrease in the 1915 
cut of 1,251,000,000 feet. 

Lumbermen are warned that if they desire to have 
their product included in the final totals of the lumber 
census they must make their returns to the Forest Serv- 
ice in the near future. It is a matter of importance, 
according to a statement issued in connection with the 
figures given out today,.that the figures on last year’s 
cut be available at an early date. The totals of mills 
eutting 5,000,000 feet and over will, it is expected, be 
issued first. 

Today’s figures cover only mills which eut 5,000,000 
feet or more. As heretofore, mills idle one of the two 
years were included, except such mills as may have cut 
out. The table of figures follows: 





























1915. 1914 
Production of 
Number of Production Same Mills 

State Mills M Feet M Feet 
PMN 5 Nie a (sie ei ae 64 1,146,74 1,197,883 
eee ern 4 94,551 76,542 
RUPIRAMINS Bae Gis (6 aces e160 Was ete 67 1,434,541 1,408,607 
Louisiana .............-- 145 3,125,495 8,267,520 
eS arr 87 1,338,730 1,453,234 
CO ere 40 602,941 76,617 
"ds 6b pine 6 ase aw se 27 253,246 302,677 
PU: bud u2 6d 6 o6b000 0% 53 702,097 717,717 
MRNAS sas Bin csieve aah e’sn sos 487 8,698,345 9,100,797 
South Carolina .......s. 3 389,396 339,993 
Narth Caroline. ........-. 70 691,353 15,064 
WRMEEADEE 6.69 o.0'p Se ot bse. 28 314,449 320,912 
oS Op eee ete 131 1,395,198 1,375,969 
Went VPBIRIR «noc ccsace 59 633,149 701,065 
PONNBVAVAUIR:. 655.050.050.008 19 267,887 250,215 
MOE ba aw nis ak Kesar 78 901,036 951,280 
eer 16 118,793 138,189 
oe ee ee anee 26 174,010 236,328 
CS. a eee aa 94,819 136,805 
MIDPONE Gives waiee heuer 5 387,622 511,322 
MESIU  ossnw s an en enis Th 827,299 1,035,596 
WEMMRIINER 05 Ghee ps eee'ss 7a . 992,153 1,149,516 
i ee en arse ret 36 963,914 1,214,377 
ae ee es 183 2,783,366 3,399,489 
es ene 8 368,645 358,617 
fo: Bara.) ¢. 1 eh aan as 6 118,007 90,824 
Er errr es Pee 44 486,652 449,441 
Western States........... 248 6,027,552 6,141,984 
Grand: Totais: ........6..5% 1,224 20,679,771 21,930. 282 





SIDING MANUFACTURER INCORPORATES 


The Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer Company, of Aycock, 
Fla., has applied for incorporation papers under the 
laws of Florida with a capital stock of $500,000 to manu- 
facture and distribute ‘‘ Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer,’’ 
the new patented house siding. The incorporators are 
Thomas J. Aycock, of Aycock, Fla.; W. F. Ayeock, of 
Moultrie, Ga.; A. A. Myers, jr., of Chipley, Fla.; S. T. 
Cameron, head of the law firm of Mauro, Cameron, 
Lewis & Massie, of Washington, D. C., as well as one 
or two other prominent lumbermen in the Southwest. 

‘¢ Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer’’ is a siding made of 
wood, but resembling brick, which is not only warm and 
weatherproof but is easily applied and gives a very hand- 
some appearance to a house when it has been put on. 





MEXICAN LUMBER TRADE CLOSED 


Manifesto of Mexican Leader Shatters 
Southern Yellow Pine Men 


Houston, TEx., March 14.—Just as the southern yellow 
pine men were reaching out for the trade which it was 
expected the seemingly peaceable conditions in Mexico 
would make possible, all prospects are shattered by the 
developments of the last few days. The manifesto is- 
sued by Carranza, which practically amounted to an ulti- 
matum, Saturday night, definitely and positively halted 
all negotiations which were pending. Coming as it did, 
on the heels of Villa’s activity, which still left open a 
large field for the yellow pine people, it has effectually 
closed all avenues of trade. 

In Houston, as well as in other cities in the Southwest, 
agents of the big interests in Mexico and even represent- 
atives of the Government utilities, have been negotiating 
for the last few weeks with a view to establishing a sys- 
tem of credit which would permit the closing of con- 
tracts. - 

One Houston firm has an inquiry for 4,500,000 feet 
of bridge timbers to be supplied to the Mexican National 
Lines and credit was in the process of arrangement, two 
financial agents having come to Houston during the last 
week. Even the lesser business which was going on with 
the oil fields and mining mdustries in Mexico will now 
cease, as a result of Carranza’s attitude. 

It is a sad blow to the lumber people, who have been 
looking forward to Mexico as the rift in the lute when 
other avenues of trade were closed. 

It was only a few days ago that C. K. Dunlap, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific lines returned from the 
Mexican border and spoke of the increase in traffic 
through Eagle Pass since the reéstablishment of inter- 
national relations between the railroads and the evi- 
dences of a big building boom in Mexico. He said: 
‘“‘The resumption of activity in Mexico, including the 
operation of all industries makes for more business from 
the United States especially for the shipment of lum- 
ber, coke and supplies. ’’ 
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TO MAKE TESTS OF HEMLOCK 


Durability and Strength Investigations to Be Made at 


Forest Products Laboratory 


OsHKOSH, WIS., March 14.—With ‘the aim of putting 
hemlock on an equable and competitive basis with other 
woods, notably Douglas fir and yellow pine, the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has 
entered into an agreement with the Forest Products 
Laboratory of Madison to make exhaustive tests as to 
the durability and other qualities of the wood. Hereto- 
fore laboratory tests as to the physical properties of fir 
and pine have been completed but those on hemlock have 
not been systematically completed, with the result that 
hemlock has not had its deserved rating in the building 
code and architects have not specified its use as fre- 
quently as they will when definite facts are available. 
With this end in view the Northern Hemlock association 
will furnish the material for the tests to be made by an 
agent of the Federal forestry laboratory. 

Frank Hallauer, a timber engineer of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, of Madison, and W. H. McDonald, in- 
spector for the Northern Hemlock association, are at 
Park Falls today to make a selection of the material. 
The material for the test will be taken from two differ- 
ent holdings, one of the Park Falls Lumber Company, 
and the other of the Brooks-Ross Lumber Company hold- 
ings north of Wausau. 

In explaining the exactness and thoroughness of the 
test Mr. Swan said that standing trees for the test will 
be marked, cut down and the timber from them also 
marked until the various portions in dimension sizes reach 
the laboratory, and data will be kept of the resultant 
tests from these pieces. The Government experts will 
thus trace the material from its source and be able to 
ascertain results from conditions of the trees and their 
growth. The tests will be made of all dimensions 16 feet 
long. 

ot test will be made on grades according to grades 
of the Northern Hemlock association and another will be 
based on the grades of the Government Forest Service. 
The material will be assembled into two sets each exactly 
like the other and then tests will be made of the green 
wood and the dry wood and comparisons drawn from the 
resulting effects. It is likely that these tests will be the 
basis for a revision of the association rules and it is 
probable that defects can be eliminated on an exact 
engineering basis. 





ARREST THREE FOR ALLEGED FRAUDS 


Postal Authorities Detain Men Charged With Swindling 
Lumbermen Out of Large Sums 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 16.—A sensation has just 
heen sprung in the arrest of George Hall Dalrymple, 
James N. Halloway and Thomas G. Westcott by Postal 
Inspectors Smith and Entermann, charged with swind- 
ling important manufacturers in sums estimated at from 
$150,000 to $500,000. These are the same persons of 


whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN warned the trade 


some time ago as operating under the name of the Colo- 
nial Lumber Company, which was one of fifteen desig- 
nations used. In addition to Philadelphia offices they 
maintained others in New York, Newark and Jersey 
City. They have operated as the Nashville, George Hull, 
Imperial and Halloway lumber companies, all of Phila- 
delphia; Old Colony and Phoenix lumber companies, of 
Newark and Jersey City; Stone Harbor Lumber Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Washington Heights Lumber 
Company, Interborough Lumber Company, Universal and 
Hudson lumber companies of New York City; Hudson 
County Lumber Company, Jersey City; Woodside Lum- 
ber Company, Belhaven, N. C., and the Lehigh Lumber 
Company, Irvington, N. J. . 

The postal authorities claim that hundreds of mills 
have been defrauded by these men, who say that one of 
the coucerns would refer to others and they would thus 
get credit from each other, even to the extent of en- 


.dorsing notes; that they would reject cars ordered and 


buy at lower figures or buy at auction for demurrage. 
Dalrymple is said to have posed also as a note broker 
and to have helped the scheme in this way. 

Indictments are out against the following who have 
not yet been arrested, and news of the indictment is 
stil secret: J. N. Halloway, said to be the son of James 
N. Halloway; Herbert Ashley, J. B. Miller, J. W. 
Weaver and A. E. Sieghart. None of these is well 
known to the trade here and the names are suspected of 
being those of dummies. The additional arrests are 
expected today. The alleged swindling of more mills 
is heard of each day and the amount involved may run 
into millions, according to the postal inspectors. The 
first arrests were made in New York City. The head- 
quarters of the suspected men are said to be at the Co- 
lonial Lumber Company office here. Desk room only was 
maintained at the other places. 





SEATTLE STORE TO SELL LUMBER 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 11.—The Bon Marche, Seat- 
tle’s largest department store, is the second store of its 
kind in the United States to install a miniature lumber 
yard, the Meier & Frank Company, of Portland, Ore., 
being the first. The Bon Marche has installed a Readi- 
to-Make cabinet similar to the one that was put in the 
first year by the Portland store and which is supplied 
by J. 8. Hamilton, of the J. S. Hamilton Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., and W. D. Plue, of the Columbia 


River Door Company, Rainier, Ore., who are endeavoring 


to make it possible for every large department store in 
the United States to have a cabinet of small sizes of all 
kinds of lumber, such as are used about homes and for 
manual training work, so that a single piece of lumber 
2 feet up to 8 feet long can be purchased and delivered 
free the same as a paper of pins or anything else bought 
in a department store. It is believed that a successful 
working out of this plan will result in a much greater 
consumption of lumber throughout the country. 





EXPORTS OAK TIES HEAVILY 





Virginia Concern Starts Abroad First of Record 
Breaking Shipments 


NorFo_k, VA., March 11.—Probably the largest ac- 
cumulation of sawed white oak cross ties ever prepared 
for shipment from the United States has been assembled 
at this place and the steamship Omnium, flying the 
French flag, cleared from Norfolk on February 26 with 
the first cargo from this lot, this cargo containing 330 
carloads of ties. These ties are being assembled here 
and shipped by the Valley Tie & Lumber Company, of 
Staunton, Va., and R. D. Lusk, of that concern, advises 
that it is the intention of the company to continue ship- 
ment as fast as the ties can be accumulated at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. The illustration printed herewith shows 
a part of about 4,000,000 feet of square sawed white 
oak cross ties, this immense accumulation of ties having 
attracted unusual interest. The Valley Tie & Lumber 
Company (Inc.) has its head office at Staunton, Va., 
with branch offices at Roanoke, Va., and Lexington, 
N. C. M. T. Blassingham & Co., of Norfolk, who are 
acting as export agents for the Valley Tie & Lumber 


GATHERING DATA ABOUT BIRCH 


Hemlock and Hardwood Association Interested in the 
Promotion of This Wood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 14.—Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announces that in addition to its campaign for 
advertising hemlock the association is collecting informa- 
tion about birch for distribution among manufacturers 
and retailers who should be interested in the promotion 
of this wood. According to Mr. Swan, birch has just 
enouzh grain to give it a soft, beautiful finish. The pores 
of the wood are larger than those in maple and in red 
gum and smaller than those in all open grain woods; 
consequently birch can be made to resemble mahogany 
or walnut by the application of a dark filler and the 
proper stain. The pores in the spring wood are usually 
larger than those in the summer wood, and in rotary 
veneer the annual rings are brought out distinctly but 
not so harshky as in plain oak. 

Radially birch presents no particular figure unless the 
fibers are wavy or curly, and then this is brought out to 
best advantage because the fibers dip and rise in a cir- 
cumferential direction, producing a ‘‘play of figure’’ as 
the wood is tilted back and forth in the light. This is 
seen best on radial cuts but is also visible on all other 
cuts except the truly tangential veneer. This absence of 
pronounced figure and the fineness of grain and light 
color of the wood make it suitable for any manner of 
finish, either imitations of other woods or enamels. 

Birch is a moderately hard, even-grained wood that. can 
be worked to a very smooth surface. It is free from 
cross-grain and slivery surface and in hardness ranks be- 
tween soft and hard maple. The following table shows 
the number of pounds pressure required to imbed a steel 








PART OF 4,000,000 FEET OF SQUARE SAWED WHITE OAK TIES ASSEMBLED BY VALLEY TIE & TIMBER COMPANY 
(INC.), OF STAUNTON, VA. 


Company on the Atlantic seaboard, are handling the 
shipment of this immense quantity of ties out of Nor- 
folk. 


LARGE TIMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED 


Western Concern Buys 500,000,000-Foot Tract— 
Railroad Extension Planned 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—A timber deal of con- 
siderable importance was consummated this week when 
the Milwaukee Land Company, owned by similar inter- 
ests to those of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, sold what is known as the Twin tract of timber in 
Clallam County, Washington, about 40 miles west of 
Port Angeles, to the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
pany, whose big plant is located at Port Angeles, Wash. 
Michael Earles, of Seattle, is president of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, whose plant at Port 
Angeles is one of the largest and most modern on the 
Pacifie coast, with a capacity of 500,000 feet of Jumber 
a day. The Twin tract of lumber contains about five 
hundred million feet of timber, and the contract provides 
for the cutting of the entire tract in five years. This 
gives the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, al- 


‘ready a large timber holder, an ample supply of timber 


to last them for a number of years. 

The carrying out of the work contemplates an exten- 
sion of the Seattle, Port Angeles & Western Railway, 
owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
for about six miles, and a further opening up of the 
Olympic Peninsula, which contains a vast body of tim- 
ber hitherto not reached by railroad until the Milwaukee 
a year or two ago began building from Port Townsend 
to Port Angeles and beyond. This road extends about 
34 miles west of Port Angeles now and a short exten- 
sion as stated will take it to the edge of the Twin tract 
of timber. 


ball .444 of an inch in diameter one-half its diameter in 
the side of various woods: 


Black walnut............. 900 MahGeamy ..<..cccc een 762 
HiarG@ MADE... «oo oie coe SO Pe err | 
BOGER co cccciccccccsces 824 Yellow poplar...........338 
Veow DPC... 6 ocs0s.00s 795 


The modulus of rupture of birch is lower than that of 
hard maple and higher than those of beech, white oak, 
cherry, red maple and red gum. 

Birch is comparatively easy to work, and it does not 
dull nor turn the edge of tools readily. It is excellent 
for turning because it does not break out easily, ani its 
fine grain makes a smooth surface possible. For distilla- 
tion birch yields 23 to 25 percent less of alcohol than 
beech or maple. In acetate of lime it is about 10 percent 
richer than beech and 25 percent richer than maple. 

In 1913 the cut including white birch was 378,759,000 
feet, 68 percent of which came from Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Maine. 


HAVE DESIGN FOR ADVERTISING USE 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 14.—The promotion bureau of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation has decided on a trademark or trade design whieh 
is to be copyrighted.. A likeness of this design is shown 

herewith. Cuts of the 
UA A ae design are to be made 
SAB VOLES CAMB L7 ivi in various sizes for a 
|| 4 wld hs C Bos) variety of purposes 
Tn iid ~~ and will be distributed 
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to members of the as- 
sociation for use on their office stationery, envelopes, 
shipping tags, and newspaper advertising. At its next 
meeting the promotion bureau will take up a brand or 
standard basis for hemlock and this design will be urged 
as suitable to designate that brand. Also the slogan 
worked into the design ‘‘Stick to Old Faithful, Hemlock 
Lumber’’ will be exemplified at every opportunity by the 
manufacturers. 
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AUTHORITIES SAY WOOD BLOCK IS BEST PAVING 


Engineers After Exhaustive Research Give It Pre-eminence—Brick Found Inferior in Many Ways—Laying and Main- 
tenance Costs and Durability Count Conclusively for Wood in Citizens’ Test 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 11.—The Municipal League of 
Seattle is an organization whose efforts are devoted to 
civic betterment. A committee of this organization 
whose duty is to look after matter affecting streets and 
roads devoted several months to investigating the merits 
of wood block and brick paving to be used for surfac- 
ing the concrete base to be laid on East Marginal Way, 
and the findings of this committee are of interest to lum- 
bermen from the fact that after long and careful con- 
sideration of the subject wood block was recommended. 
Regarding the carefulness of the work the committee 
says: 

We wish to say that investigation has been carried on by 
your committee, over a period of four months with the 
greatest care and the results obtained have been arrived at 
after weeks of actual physical examination, in which a 
number of miles of streets have been inspected and a large 
number of samples of all the materials carefully examined, 
measured and tested. 

East Marginal Way is a street in a part of the city 
that it is expected will be developed within the next 
few years into an industrial section, and it is estimated 
that 75 percent of the traffic over it will be heavy. 
Therefore only concrete, brick or wood block would be 
suited for paving it. The county commissioners arranged 
with the city engineering department to do the paving 
and specified brick paving on a strip 20 feet wide repre- 
senting 39,000 square yards of paving. This was ob- 
jected to by the property owners, who favored wood 
blocks. A rather heated controversy developed among 
the commissioners and the property owners and paving 
interests, and the county commissioners eventually de- 
cided that brick and wood block only would be considered, 
and indefinitely postponed the decision. So the commit- 
tee from the Municipal League considered the two paving 
materials only. 

The report herewith gives the table for this improve- 
ment, showing the comparative values of surfacing, the 
percentages having been arrived at by using the paving 
reports of the Forest Service as a base and making in- 
dependent investigations to suit the particular conditions 
and locations under which this improvement is to be laid, 
and its probable future duty. The costs include labor 
and material of surfacing and 6-inch concrete base 


only. The table follows: 
Comparative Values of Surfacing 
Creosoted 
wood 
Qualities af Percent Brick block 
SE RIDEE Fics is cawsiceiswn we seis y 25 13.0 13.0 
REMEUPRAIRCE ons cnc s cece ssc 25 18.4 20.6 
(In which is included annual cost*) id 

3. Low traction resistance........ 15 13.4 15.0 
Se ee eS eee 10 7.9 5.7 
DEEMERON. 5x nek «0 bones v9 40008 10 8.5 8.6 
6. Facility for cleaning........... 10 9.0 9.5 
7. Freedom from dust, mud etc.... 5 3.4 4.7 
Total number of points..... 100 73.6 77.1 
Creosoted 
wood 
Brick block 

Average cost per sq, yd. laid in Seattle in 
See Serer ee ere 2.65 

Average cost per sq. yd. laid in Seattle in 
Birt eT hece cht ie etis eee ners + sees a ene 51 2.45 


In all comparisons city of Seattle standard brick block 
414”x336”"x3144”" with a 3 percent absorption test and Doug- 
las fir block 3%"x314”x6” to 10” with 16 pounds of creosote 
per cubie foot reduced to 12 pounds by vacuum treatment 
have .been used. 


The report calls attention to the fact that during the 
last two years there has been a decided equalization of 
the price of brick and wood block in Seattle. It says, 
however, regarding this: 


The figures for first cost are contract price figures of the 
city of Seattle and it will be noted that during the last two 
years there has been a decided equalization of the price, the 
average of the two averages given being practically identical. 

here has, however, been an item properly chargeable to 
first cost that, so far as your committee has been able to 
determine, has not been charged to the brick cost. This is 
the cost of sand and planking laid over a new brick pavement 
in order to avoid its being closed to traffic for from thirty to 
sixty days and runs in the neighborhood of 30 cents per 
yard. This charge has not been taken into consideration in 
the previous schedule of percentages as being pertinent to 
this particular improvement. The sand sprinkled upon the 
completed surface of a wood block pavement upon its comple- 
tion costs about 1 cent per yard and the wood block is ready 
for traffic forty-eight hours after completion. 


Continuing the report states: 


It must be borne in mind through all these comparisons 
that the cost of brick block in the East and central West 
averages from $16 to $18 a thousand, while the same brick 
at Seattle costs $30.50 a thousand and that the treated long: 
leaf yellow pine which is used almost exclusively in the East 
and South for paving costs more in those districts than does 
the treated Douglas fir in Seattle. This makes the first cost 
of material for surfacing brick pavements in other parts of 
the country a little less than one-half of the cost here while 
the cost of wood block is correspondingly higher; a general 
average for finished pavement being $2.05 per square yard 
for brick and $3 for wood, making the ratio two to three for 
the completed pavement. 

Maintenance 

The figures on brick pavement compiled from city data give 
a maintenance cost of .0299 cents per square yard for. some- 
thing over 1,000,000 square yards, an annual charge of about 
$30,000. 

Figures from the maintenance department of the local 
street car company for 1913 give the cost of maintenance of 
their portion of the brick paving between Pike and Yesler 
Way on Second Avenue as $0.435 per yard. 

We can find no records of any money being spent in 
maintenance of the wood block pavement laid on Second 
and Fourth avenues, although the latter has been in use 
for upward of seven years, not taking Into consideration the 
recent repairs made necessary by unusual weather condi- 
tions, which trouble seems to be due to the construction 


* Annual cost—Interest on first cost plus maintenance 
cost, plus annuity. 








of the pavement adjacent to and between the tracks as 
well as the tracks themselves. We have not taken into 
consideration, however, small portions of Columbia and 
Madison streets which were paved with wood as these 
were laid in the nature of experimental pavements upon 
heavy grades and with lightly treated materials; nor the 
more recently paved wood block streets as they have not 
a long enough in the service to be of value in com- 
parison. 

_The records of eighteen other cities in the United States 
given by city engineers, highway commissioners etc., show a 
decided preference for wood block and a much lower main- 
tenance cost than for brick. R 

Your committee can find no facts or figures to substantiate 
the claim that longleaf yellow pine or other woods are supe- 
rior to Douglas fir for the purpose under discussion. Records 
of failure of Douglas fir that your committee have investi- 
gated lead to the conclusion that such failures were due to 
improper treatment or laying, more frequently the latter. 
Records of failure of brick block as a pavement have shown 
they have been principally due to the failure of the material 
itself though in some cases to faulty construction. 

Comparative measurements of the two materials for the 
same period of use under the same approximate condition 
show a greater loss of bulk in brick. 

We find practically no difference in the resistance to 
traffic and slipperiness in the two materials when laid on 
water grades and with practically no curves in alignment as 
is the case on East Marginal Way. 

Because of the location and character of the improvement 
the relative merits of the surfacing of the two materials 
when compared as to sanitation, facility for cleaning, and 
freedom from dust, mud ete. would be about equal, with 
possibly a slight percentage in favor of wood block. 


Attention Called to Apparent Deterioration of Brick 


The report calls attention to the apparent deterioration 
in the quality of the brick used in Seattle in recent years 
as to toughness, resistance to wear and non-absorption 
and that the brick manufacturers have endeavored to 
overcome the trouble, but that the new product has not 
yet been sufficiently tested, as it must be subjected to 
actual tests for several years before a more favorable re- 
port than is now possible can be rendered. The city of 
Seattle specifications call for 3 percent maximum absorp- 
tion, but the committee is of the opinion that 114 per- 
cent maximum absorption is the proper amount allow- 
able and the amount generally insisted upon in other 
cities on pavements that will at any time have a heavy 
traffic duty, and the amount which was required for the 
brick in the recent paving of Second Avenue, Seattle. 

The report of the committee quotes from a report pub- 
lished in the December proceedings of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers to the effect that 

There is no general necessity for confining the material for 
wood paving blocks to longleaf Georgia or yellow pine; that 
no necessity exists in the case of wood block pavement for a 
resilient cushion under the blocks, and the reduction in any 
such cushion to a layer as may be necessary safely for the 
purpose of correcting the unevenness of the foundation and 
of permitting the immediate compensation for irregularities 
in the depths of the blocks themselves: that this layer 
should be of such character as to insure its permanence in 
the position it occupies when the pavement is opened to 
traffic; that an excessive quantity of preservative involves 
additional cost without compensating advantages, while if 
too little is used it may fail of its purpose. 

The committee of the Municipal League of Seattle 
further states: 

We have found in Seattle that irregularity in surface of 
wood block pavement is due almost without exception to the 
shifting of an excessively thick sand cushion or to the disin- 


aga of blocks having too light a treatment of preserva- 
ive. 


Problem of Retaining Brick in Place Serious 
Continuing the committee states: 


To recapitulate, we have a concrete base, common to either 
pavement, but above this in the case of brick there is a 
cushion of sufficient thickness of more or less unstable mate- 
rial to make its retention in its original place a serious prob- 
lem. And on this cushion is a wearing surface of material 
which has not proved uniform and has proved comparatively 
expensive to maintain. In the other case, on a concrete base, 
we have a cushion so thin and of such a plastic nature as 
to be easily controlled and a finished wearing surface which 
has proved uniform in quality and for which the maintenance 
is exceptionally small. 

Judging from the more recent bids under present Seattle 
specifications, we believe the difference in cost as between 
brick and wood will be small. Furthermore, we believe that 
with changes in the snecifications—to secure materials of 
recognized equality of their respective kinds—the cost will 
be appreciably less with wood than with brick. 


From all the foregoing, your committee respectfully 
recommends the use of creosoted wood block pavement 
for the improvement of East Marginal Way, and further 
that the specifications governing same be revised in ac- 
cordance with the most modern and up-to-date methods 
and practices. 

The concluding paragraphs of the report make the sug- 
gestion that for the present, owing to light traffic over 
the highway in question, it would recommend that a con- 
erete base be installed now, with a surface hardener to 
take the wear, and that it be left in that condition until 
such time as the increase in the traffic will warrant the 
laying of wood blocks, thus saving the taxpayers the 
interest on the difference between the cost of the con- 
erete base and surface hardener and the cost of the 
completed wood block pavement. 


Strong Endorsement of Wood Blocks 


Taken in all the report of the committee is a strong 
endorsement of creosoted wood paving blocks of Douglas 
fir, from every standpoint. The members of the commit- 
tee are all civil engineering experts and proficient in their 
profession. They are J, Thomas Dovey, Seattle Engi- 
neering Company; Bertram D. Dean, consulting civil 
engineer; and William F. Allison, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is professor of highway engineering in 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 

At a meeting of the Municipal League of Seattle Tues- 
day, February 29, Stuart R. Strong, representing the 
Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Company, Seattle, manufac- 
turer of paving brick, read a paper opposing the report 





of the committee on streets and roads, and after some 
discussion the report was laid on the table, members be- 
lieving that the league had done its duty when the com- 
mittee had presented the facts of the case, and that no 
action was necessary. 

The representative of the brick manufacturer en- 
deavored to show that wood block did not make durable 
paving, by quoting from Circular 194 issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, entitled ‘‘ Prog- 
ress of Wood Paving Experiments in Minneapolis’’ to 
the effect that ‘‘Douglas fir blocks laid there in 1906 
were removed in less than five years because of being in 
bad condition, whereas Minneapolis had 28 miles of 
brick pavement that was satisfactory.’’ He said: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the comparison in Minneapolis strongly favors 
brick as to wearing quality.’’ 

He went on to say that Seattle furnished no fair com- 
parison as creosoted wood blocks here have been down 
only seven years. He also declared the comparison be- 
tween brick and southern pine creosoted wood block pav- 
ing in the East was of no value in considering the rela- 
tive merits of Douglas fir creosoted paving blocks. He 
declared the maintenance cost of wood block in Seattle 
could not be determined because it had been down only 
seven years, and that information could be obtained 
from Portland, Ore., to show that Douglas fir blocks were 
not satisfactory. He also quoted from a letter from the 
superintendent of the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to show that wood block 
was slippery and dangerous to horses, and he also claimed 
that the cost of putting plank and sand on brick paving 
after it had been laid, to prevent injury from traffic 
for six weeks or two months, figured in the original cost. 


Brick Manufacturer’s Argument Not Sustained 


The reply to the attack of the brick manufacturer for 
the league’s committee on streets and roads by J. Thomas 
Dovey decried many of the statements made by Mr. 
Strong and stated at the outset: 


Your streets and roads committee does not think it its 
function or duty to answer criticism made by material men 


. whose materials have not been recommended by the report 


lately made to the league on East Marginal Way and would 
not do so were it not for the fact that in answering their 
criticisms it will be shown that all the points in question 
were already given careful consideration and in many cases 
not mentioned because of their reflection on the material 
furnished by the local éompany making the objections. 

As to the Minneapolis experiment, Mr. Dovey stated 
that circular No. 194 of the Department of Agriculture 
was issued in 1906, and was the result of inconclusive ex- 
periment. Mr. Dovey’s committee had examined some of 
the original blocks from the pavement alluded to in this 
report, ascertained the mill from which the timber was 
shipped and found that specifications called for a grade 
of lumber that later investigation proved absolutely un- 
suitable, and that a letter from the city engineer of 
Minneapolis states that the wood used in this experi- 
mental pavement was of very poor quality, some having 
only two rings to the inch, and that there was no com- 
parison between those blocks and the blocks now used, 
those which were considered by the committee in its 
report. The committee has a letter from the director of 
the United States Department of Agriculture in which 
it is stated that the blocks used in the experiments were 
of very rapid growth and of inferior quality and the 
results of the experiment were not considered a fair 
index to the wearing quality of Douglas fir. It says: 

These blocks failed after five years of service and were 
replaced in 1911 with creosoted fir blocks of good quality. 
At present (August, 1915) the second test, after almost as 
long service as the first, is in excellent condition and gives 
promise of many years’ further service. 

Mr. Dovey also referred the brick representative on 
others interested to the report of C. W. Zimmerman, 
engineer in Forest Products of the Forest Service, re- 
cently compiled, on the performance of wood block that 
has been laid in Seattle. Continuing Mr. Dovey said: 

It may be noted in passing that while Minneapolis has 28 
miles of brick pavement it has also over 100 miles of wood 
paving and, also, that neither the brick nor wood paving 
there used came from the Pacific coast, except the wood block 
used in the experimental pavement. The matter of freight 
rates alone would preclude any western product being used in 
Minneapolis in any large quantity. 

Mr. Dovey referred to the comparison of the two mate- 
rials, brick and Douglas fir wood blocks, laid at the same 
time and on abutting locations on Fourth Avenue in 
Seattle, and says that if seven years is not a sufficient 
time to compare materials for street surfacing it would 
be rather hard to determine what the brick people mean. 
Mr. Dovey adds that the findings of the report of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers referred to in the 
committee’s report, in which Douglas fir is considered 
as a paving material, evidently had not been read by 
the brick manufacturer’s representative. Mr. Dovey also 
declared that information and data of the merits and dur- 
ability of wood block paving at Portland, Ore., directly 
refute the assertions of the brick people and show that 
the maintenance cost on wood block is less than on brick. 

In conclusion Mr. Dovey said for the committee: 

Mr. Strong is in error when he states that the item of put- 
ting sand and planking over a brick street is included in the 
first cost. his is a separate item in each bid and is an 
extra cost to be added to that of the paving cost. It was 
stated in the report that this item had not been used in com- 
parisons of cost. Your committee has no comment to make 
regarding the wishes of property owners or the recommend:- 
tions of the league to the council, much less why ‘the league 
should mix in a controversy over paving material ete.” It 
was instructed to make a report on the matter of engineering 


pad it has done so irrespective of parties, politics or plati- 
udes, 


MARC! 
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FOREWORD 


It is not my purpose to write a prolix and technical 
treatise nor to act as advertising agent for any particu- 
lar brand of machinery. That I write at all is because 
of my observation that many men who build sawmills 
do not know how to build them, either for efficiency 
or for economy, and certainly many men who operate 
them are squandering both their own and their coun- 
try’s resources. , 

I recently read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a query 
as to whether there were any textbooks to be had on 
how to build and operate a sawmill. The answer was: 
‘‘There is none.’’? Prof. C. A. Schenck, formerly of the 
Biltmore Forest School, compiled a book on ‘‘ Lumbering 
and Logging’’ to be used as a textbook in the school. 
It is a valuable work but it does not contain any prac- 
tical suggestions that help the average sawmill man. It 
is too technical and anybody that knows the sawmill 
man knows he will not read a technical book. I do not 
assume fully to supply this need but simply to offer 
some practical suggestions, gleaned from experience 
and observation, that may help some others to avoid 
some of the mistakes I, myself, have made. I may also 
provoke some more competent authorities to take up the 
subject and to write something really worth while. Thus 
we would eventually build up some authoritative saw- 
milling literature. Nor do I assume to write for the 
man who owns his modern bandmill; makes more in a 
day than I do in a month, and knows the business bet- 
ter than I could ever hope to know it. He is too busy 
anyway to read what I have to say. He could probably 
write much better himself and say more in fewer words, 
but is too busy also for that. He will tell you he had 
to learn by hard knocks; let the other fellow do the same. 
Why should he give information gratis that cost him 
years to accumulate? I write rather with the man in 
view who operates the small sawmill, sawing anywhere 
from 10,000 to 30,000 feet a day, or the man who is 
contemplating taking a flyer in the sawmill business— 
the farmer who owns some timber and thinks he will 
turn it into lumber, having heard vague rumors of the 
high prices of lumber, and knowing what he has to pay 
for the few thousand feet he buys annually from the 
local lumber yard. There are also a large number of suc- 
cessful men who have made money in business or pro- 
fessions that are interested in timber as an investment. 
Later they decide, like the farmer, to manufacture their 
own stumpage. There are those also who have had 
northern sawmilling experience, and, having cut out, go 
south without taking time to study new conditions, 
thinking they know it all, enter into southern deals with 
northern experience. The pine operator saws hardwood 
and wonders why he does not make money out of it. 

I have seen all of them come to grief and then accuse 
the whole lumber fraternity of being the biggest aggre- 
gation of scoundrels in any business of any kind, whereas 
it is but the operation of the law of compensation and 
they have but themselves alone to blame. 

I want to try to show that to build and operate a 
sawmill is by no means a novice’s job, and if I can help 
the novice to decide to stay out, or, if he has made up 
his mind to go in regardless and try it anyway, help him 
to get lined up right, I will in either case have accom- 
plished some good. L. L. SHERTZER. 


CHAPTER I 


TIMBER SUPPLY 


The character and capacity of the sawmill should de- 
pend primarily on the character and amount of timber 
to be manufactured. I believe the cost of the mill should 
not exceed $1 a thousand on the available stumpage, and 
as much less as possible. In small tracts of a million 
feet or less a substantial portable mill is the most reason- 
able and most sensible. For one should bear in mind 
that when the timber is cut out, unless there is another 
tract to which to move, the mill is not worth 25 cents 
on the dollar for the actual cost of the machinery and the 
coustruction cost is a total loss. I think the prospective 
mill builder figures most safely when he counts each 
outlay as so much added to the cost of his stumpage. 
Thus: How much does my mill add to the cost per thou- 
sand of the stumpage I am to cut? How much does my 
railroad add? My logging equipment ete? Figuring in 
this way he will not build too far out of proportion if he 
kiows stumpage values. 

Frequently we see statements like this: ‘‘Three million 
feet of fine stumpage; as much more can be secured.’’ 
The purehaser of this initial 3,000,000 should first be 
sure that the second .3,000,000 could be secured, or is 
actually secured, before he builds a mill counting on 
6,000,000 feet. Six million feet of good sturpage would 
justify a very decent mill; 3,000,000 only a very modest 
one. ‘The-timber you have is all on which you should 
count in the erection of the mill, and then later on if yuu 
Secure more you are simply that much better off, and are 
working out one or more small deals instead of a large 
one all at: once. 

There is ‘considerable variation in ideas as to the 
quantity of timber in a tract, so that no guesswork 
should. be taken as a basis on which to work, and an 
accurate estimate should be made by experienced and 
Teliablé eruisers to ascertain the quantity and kind 
of timber on a given tract. As a rule owners of tim- 
ber think they have twice as much as they really pos- 





‘eure competent service. 


HOW TO BUILD AND OPERATE A SAWMILL 


First Instalment of an Article Intended to Point Out the Mistakes Made in Conducting a Sawmilling Business 
[By L. L. Shertzer, of the Chickasaw Lumber Company, Demopolis, Ala.] 


sess. They will tell you a tree looks smaller standing 
than it does on the ground. The best timber and larg- 
est trees are a little farther over in the swamp, or 
beyond another hill where it is impossible to go today, 
and so on. Such explanations as these have misled 
many credulous buyers. A case recently came under 
my observation where an owner advertised 50,000,000 
feet of virgin pine stumpage in one compact body. A 
prospective purchaser put a cruiser on it and he re- 
ported less than 15,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. 
No deal should be entered into without a dependable esti- 
mate of the timber being made. If the prospective oper- 
ator is not an estimator he should, and can, easily se- 
There are responsible firms in 
the timber and estimating business that will cruise a 
tract and guarantee their estimate to saw out. Such a 
guaranty is a valuable paper to have on hand, as it 
helps one’s credit to show it to the bank where money 
is borrowed in a small deal, and in a large one on a 
bond issue it is an essential. 

When the location is on a river where the timber 
supply seems sufficient to last for many years, or on a 
railroad where logs can be secured on reasonable rates 
within a radius of a hundred miles, the size and eost of 
the mill can be proportioned to the financial and business 
ability of the owners. But many times have I seen mills 
out of all proportion to the timber supply of the owners 
and capital unnecessarily wasted in big mills that neither 
the timber supply nor logging capacity justified. 

A large tract of timber in a compact body, say 25,000,- 
000 feet or more, is worth more per thousand feet 
stumpage than the same quality of timber in a tract of 
10,000,000 feet or less, and I would rather pay $3 a thou- 
sand stumpage for the former tract than $2.50 for the 
latter. For, aside from the fact that the larger tract 
would last longer and have that much more chance to ap- 
preciate in value, it is cheaper from an operating view- 
point. The larger the timber supply the more complete 
facilities one can put in for the utilization of waste 
that is, of necessity, lost in the smaller operation. Mis- 
takes made in a larger deal have more stumpage value 
over which to be spread. A thousand-dollar error, or 
a thousand-dollar expense, in a 25,000,000-foot deal 
amounts to only 4 cents a thousand, whereas a five-hun- 
dred dollar error, or five-hundred dollar expense, in a 
10,000,000-foot deal amounts to 5 cents a thousand. Half 
the expense amounts to more per thousand on the smaller 
deal. I cite this to show the man who owns the smaller 
tract that it is necessary for him to pursue a more conser- 
vative policy and practice a more rigid economy all through 
his operation than for the larger owner, because not 
only from the size of the deals but on the per thou- 
sand feet basis the smaller owner is at a disadvantage. 


A Most Serious Mistake 


One of the most serious mistakes many of the timber 
owners and operators make is to try to cut their timber 
up too fast. It is because of the present baneful get- 
rich-quick idea. Even as honesty is the best policy, so 
conservatism is the best policy. I believe we would all 
be better off in the lumber fraternity if we produced less 
with more quality—if we could or would work on the 
principle of ‘‘not how much but how well.’’? The owner 
of 30,000,000 feet of stumpage would do better by him- 
self, his family and his country by taking ten years to 
put it on the market instead of trying to put it on in 
five. The second half of his timber will have grown 
some in five years, and there will not only be more of it but, 
assuming that stumpage consistently increases in value, 
it would be worth more per thousand feet and the growth 
and increased value would more than pay for the interest 
on the investment. Moreover, assuming that experience 
counts for greater efficiency, the owner would conduct a 
more scientific operation the second five years than he 
did the first, producing his output more economically 
and getting more for it. This same principle goes fur- 
ther: If the man who owns the 30,000,000 feet of stump- 
age could be induced to manufacture it at the rate of 
3,000,000 feet a year and handle it as suggested he 
could at all times keep his deal well within the bounds 
of his own personal control. He could manufacture as 
well as market his product with more care. He could 
save $1 a thousand average in the manufacture and get 
$1 a thousand more for his stock. This is not a theory 
but a demonstrable fact. But few men can resist the 
temptation to operate on a large scale as opportunities 
seem to open up to them. The result is that by the 
time they have received sufficient experience and hard 
knocks to teach them to do business right they have 
sawed out and must seek a new location, combating new 
conditions, and have made but half of what they should 
have made, if anything at all. Too much future good 
is sacrificed to a misconception of present need and an 
over-estimation of present ability. 

Fifteen hundred feet of lumber at $20 a thousand 
is better than 2,000 feet at $15 a thousand. The money 


-value, it is true, is the same but in the latter case it 


has taken one-third more timber to produce. $30 in 
money value, and it has had to be logged, manufac- 
tured, carried and marketed. Yet nine average sawmill 
men out of ten are producing the 2,000 feet at $15. At 
the end of the day the question asked of the sawyer, 
the log scaler or the tallyman is, ‘‘How much did you 
eut?’’ and more thought is constantly devoted to in- 
creasing the cut than to getting a better grade out of 


.the logs. The result is a constant over-production. I 








have seen so much of this and it is so general that I can 
not but dwell upon it at some length. The larger output 
not only has its baneful effect on the price and decreases 
the timber supply faster but it is harder and more ex- 
pensive to shut down in case of a slump. The man who 
is producing to his limit has his credit strained in car- 
rying a large stock; has an expensive logging force; has 
heavy payments maturing and says he can not shut down. 
He dumps stock at cost, and frequently less than cost, 
on an already glutted market in order to keep going, 
thus aggravating the condition and delaying improve- 
ment. 

Those large firms that are producing and marketing 
hundreds of millions of feet annually are hurting them- 
selves, the small operator and the country at large. 
Many of them realize it after the octopus is grown, but 
then they can not reduce his size. When the market is 
overstocked and the best judgment of the lumber world 
is to shut down they can not shut down. So they con- 
tinue to run; decrease their timber supply, the most 
valuable asset they have, and the price of lumber keeps 
low, and the lumber is frequently manufactured at a 
loss on account of this continual over-production. 

If the timber crop were like cotton or cereal that 
could be grown in a year it would matter little. But 
the trees we are cutting down have required from thirty 
to 100 years to mature. Some of them are 500 and 
600 years of age. It is true there will be timber here 
when this generation is gone and I am not arguing for 
posterity, for mighty few of us are thinking of poster- 
ity, but for the stumpage owner’s own good and for the 
good of this present generation conservatism is the best 
policy. 

Speaking generally, the prevalent idea that timber 
is scarce and will soon be cut out is wrong. There will 
be timber here for our children, if not for our grand- 
children, but I have tried to show that aside from 
public reasons it is to the sawmill man’s own immedi- 
ate interest to cut his timber carefully and with judg- 
ment; get the best grade possible out of the log and 
make 1,500 feet bring $30 instead of having to saw 
2,000 feet to make the $30. 

Consider your timber supply first. Build the mill in 
due proportion to the timber supply. Instead of taking 
one year to saw it all, take two and profit the second 
year by the experience of the first. 

How many of us now wish we had the fine logs we 
sawed up a few years ago and got nothing for? It 
will be the same a few years hence when we look back 
on those we are sawing now. 


CHAPTER IT 
LOGGING 

It must be borne in mind that we are writing with 
the man in view who manufactures anywhere from 
10,000 to 30,000 feet a day. We would like to reach the 
inexperienced man who is susceptible to advice, and to 
whom the simplest explanation is welcome. So many 
of us feel that all such articles as this are intended 
for the other fellow and there is nothing in them of 
value to us. There is always profit in the exchange of 
ideas and the man who in many respects might run 
a very slipshod business may have in one or two de- 
partments the most scientific management imaginable. 
Thus in the convention speeches and trade paper articles, 
out of much that is dross we might find some ideas that 
will many times pay us for the listening or reading. 

It must be borne in mind also that it is impossible 
in articles of this kind to lay down fixed rules, appli- 
cable alike to all situations, because what is applicable 
in one situation is frequently impractical in another. 
One millman will show you where he does his steam 
skidding for $1.50 a thousand, while another figures he 
is getting off light at $2.50. One millman will feed his 
four-yoke ox team for $2 a day and keep them fat, 
while another, equally as successful, will show where 
his feed bill is $3 a day per team and can not be re- 
duced without loss to his cattle. 

The output of a mill is no greater than its logging 
capacity. The success or failure of a deal depends in 
a large measure on the methods and efficiency of the 
logging department. In discussing logging we will 
give average and authoritative figures on average con- 
ditions and endeavor to show what method of logging is 
best adapted to given conditions. : 

All logging operations are amplifications or modifi- 
cations of one of four grand divisions as follows: 

Steam skidding. 

Pull boating. 

Hauling with teams. : * 

River logging, such as rafting, floating and driving. 

The best method to be used depends upon physical 
conditions, upon the stand of timber per acre and the 
total quantity of timber to be cut. We will discuss in 
their order the various: methods and the conditions 
under which the use of each is most advisable. 

First determine how much timber there is to be 
logged. Then how much the stumpage can stand for 
investment in logging equipment. Then ascertain the 
cost of logging by various methods, and the machinery 
and equipment, or teams required. 

When the quantity of timber justifies the building of 
a log road and the timber is in compact bodies a steam 
skidder is the most economical, but it must first be 
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determined if the quantity of timber justifies a railroad 
and skidding machinery, for these things come high. 
Assuming that the conditions are right for a railroad 
and skidding we will see if it would pay to put in a 
railroad with the rolling stock and the necessary skid- 
ding machinery, counting on an average haul of three 
miles, in a tract of 10,000,000 feet of stumpage, assum- 
ing further that the operator has no other use for this 
machinery when he gets through with his present deal. 
As a rule rail ean be rented from the main line rail- 
road at 6 percent a year on its second-hand value, 
which is cheaper than purchasing new rail and also 
better because a heavier rail can be secured than would 
ordinarily be purchased. I would not therefore advise 
the purchase of new rails for the log road unless they 
could not otherwise be secured. In counting the cost 
of the road we are not, therefore, counting the cost 
of the rail. The actual cost of constructing the road 
will vary from $1,500 to $5,000 a mile; $2,500 is prob- 
ably an average, and we will figure three miles of road 
at $7,500. In the mountains it would cost more. In 
the level, dry, southern pine sections it will cost less. 
In swampy ‘sections, or anything but dry, level ground, 





it will cost around an average of $2,500. We will 

therefore figure as follows: 

Three miles of road at $2,500 a mile............... $ 7,500 

One logging locomotive..........eee0. " 5,000 

Eight cars at $400 each so 6200 

One skidder, equipped with ropes and blocks......... 5,000 
Total invested in railroad and equipment....... $20,700 


This would mean an investment of $2 a thousand on 
the stumpage before starting to operate. Unless the 
stumpage was very valuable or had been secured for 
nothing it would not pay. This machinery depreciates 
at the rate of 10 percent a year and to get the actual 
cost per annum the interest on the investment should 
be figured and 10 percent charged off to depreciation 
each year, so the entire original cost would be charged 
off the books in ten years. By that time the machinery 
would either be worn out or would more than likely 
be replaced by improved machinery and methods and fit 
only for the scrap heap. If in the meantime the timber 
is cut out and an effort made to sell the equipment it 
will not realize much in proportion to its cost-and is 
no asset to a deal that is closed down. I would not 











FIG, 2. CLYDE SKIDDER AND LOADER 


may pull itself through the woods by its own power, 
or be hauled along the road by a team. It is provided 
with two drums of suitable strength and gearing, and 
will handle any ordinary log. The pulling lines may 
be taken to the stumpage either by hand or animals, or 
a return line may be arranged. It will reach from 500 
to 1,500 feet away from the machine and will clear up 
to forty acres at a setting. The approximate cost of 
such an equipment, complete with blocks and ropes, if 
mounted on a sled would be $3,000; with wheels and 
draft gear approximately $3,300. This machine can be 
operated by five or six men, depending on conditions. 
An equipment of this kind is especially recommended 
for small cypress and gum sloughs in the South, where 
the water often stands the year round and it is too 
boggy to haul direct from the stump. The machine 

can be set on the edges of 








FIG. 1. 


recommend such a logging equipment as the foregoing 
for less than 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of stumpage. 
The Proper Kind of Equipment 

Where the timber grows thickly or is thick in sec- 
tions it is sometimes advisable to bunch it with a 
skidder and then haul it with teams instead of building 
a railroad. This method can be applied to hilly and 
mountainous sections as well as sloughs. Use the 


skidder to bunch the timber and then haul it. For 
work of this kind the machine shown in figure 1 is 
applicable. 

This is a light yet powerful logging machine that 
ean be mounted either on wheels or a sled, so that it 








SUGGESTED LOGGING MACHINE FOR THICK STANDS OF TIMBER 


the sloughs and all logs thus 
bunched on solid ground. 

In all skidding operations 
the small end of the log 
should come first. The small 
end of the log should be 
slightly pointed, or rounded 
off, the more readily to pass 
obstructions. Where a horse 
can te used for the rehaul 
or a return line is used cones 
can be used similar to the il- 
lustration shown under pull 
boating, but for a small op- 
eration on a short haul they 
are not necessary. Figure 1 
covers the actual skidding 
only. In case of a railroad 
operation where both skid- 
ding and loading are to be 
done the Clyde skidder and 
loader shown in figure 2 is 
applicable. This is the Me- 
Giffert loader equipped as a 
two-line skidder. It will bring 
the logs to the track from a 
distance of 800 feet on either side of the track. For 
this purpose a boom is guyed to stumps on both sides of 
the track. 

This machine is self-propelling and it will be noted 
that the wheel frame can also be raised from the track 
thus permitting cars to pass it on one line. Where mill 
capacity will permit this machine can be’ used as engine, 
skidder and loader. The approximate cost of this 
machine is $5,000 to $7,000, 





known as the Clyde ground skidder, shown in figure 3. 
The illustration shows the machine mounted on cars, but 
it is so constructed that it can be removed from the 
car and from the track, being mounted on steel side 
skids with a steel plate riveted to the bottom so as to 
form a proper base for sliding over the ground. This 
machine is a combination skidder and loader but, as 
will be noted, is not self-propelling. The approximate 
cost of this outfit is $2,500 to $3,500, according to size 
and equipment desired. 

A different style machine to do the same work is 
shown in figure 4. The loading is done by cables 
without a swinging boom. This is the Lidgerwood 
semi-portable ground skidder and loader. It consists 
of one double cylinder two-drum engine, and one 
double cylinder single-drum engine, with boiler and 
necessary blocks and rigging. It requires eight men 
to operate this machine where ground conditions permit 
the line to be returned by horse. Where it is returned 
by men it takes more men. The approximate cost of 
this equipment is $5,000. 

For logging the larger cypress and tupelo swamps 
of the South a heavier equipment is required than that 
shown in the previous illustrations. In figure 5 are 
shown the machine and rigging applicable to heavy 
swamp timber. This is the Lidgerwood semi-portable 
skidder and loader. It consists of one double-cylinder 








FIG, 3. 


CLYDE GROUND SKIDDER 


three-drum engine and one double cylinder two-drum 
engine, with boiler and necessary blocks and rigging. 
It requires a crew of fourteen to operate and costs com- 
plete approximately $9,000. It will reach up to 1,000 
feet from the track. 


The Pull-Boating System 


For logging swamp lands along the banks of a river 
a system known as pull-boating is used. This consists 
of a double cylinder, double-drum engine placed on a 
barge. This is made fast to the opposite side of the 
river from that which is to be logged. Under favorable 
conditions it will reach a mile. The outfit complete 
with the necessary blocks and rigging, exclusive of the 
barge, costs approximately $7,000. The barge will cost 
$1,000 to $1,500, so a complete pull-boat will cost any- 
where from $7,000 to $9,000. (See figure 6.) This 
method is used chiefly for timber that will float. Swamp 
oak and hickory are frequently logged with the cypress 
or pine and floated by being dogged between floating 
timber. ‘ 

For logging in mountainous sections special ma- 
chinery has now been constructed to meet the condi- 
tions, a type of which is shown in figure 6-A. This is 








depending on size and equip- - 
ment. 


A cheaper machine is made 
by the Clyde Iron Works, 
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FIG, 4. 


LIDGERWOOD SEMI-PORTABLE GROUND SKIDDER AND LOADER 


FIG. 5. 





























LIDGERWOOD SEMI-PORTABLE SKIDDER AND LOADER 
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FIG. 6. 


the Clyde mountain skidder, which can be installed for 
from $3,000 to $5,000, according to equipment. 

As timber increases in value and becomes scarcer, 
places that were formerly considered unprofitable or 
impossible to log will be worked, and the logging ma- 
chinery companies are devoting special efforts to this 
sort of equipment. 


Steam Skidding the Cheapest 


I have shown some of the best known and most widely 
used types of skidding machinery with approximate 
costs so that the prospective operator may form an 
idea as to whether or not these methods are applicable 
to his deal, comparing the cost of the equipment with 
the deal to be operated. Steam skidding, where the 
conditions are right, is the cheapest method of logging, 
except one, which we will show later. .But the cost of 
the equipment, together with the volume. of business that 
must be done to make it pay and to make it the 












COMPLETE PULL-BOATING SYSTEM FOR LOGGING IN SWAMP LANDS 


be inappropriate here to observe that sawmill men as a 
rule do not seek nor accept much advice, either in their 
logging department or any other; that is, it has not 
been their practice hitherto. These conditions will 
change now that it has become necessary to systematize 
operations and to do business right in order to uphold 
one’s end. I believe the proportion of failures in the 
lumber business caused by men thinking they know 
when they do not know is greater than in any other. 
It is a business calling for a great deal of technical 
knowledge and experience and yet it seems to be the 
lure of innumerable novices. It takes a lawyer to practice 
law; a doctor to practice medicine; a furniture maker to 
run a furniture factory and an architect and contractor 
to construct a building; but anybody runs a sawmill. 

In logging with teams two methods are to be con- 
sidered: Oxen as against horses or mules. We have 
tried to show that steam skidding is applicable to 
densely standing timber; to mountainous sections, river 

















FIG. 6-A. THE CLYDE MOUNTAIN SKIDDER 


four. For long hauls on solid ground I would recom- 
mend horses or mules. They will walk from twenty to 
twenty-five miles a day with a load, according to condi- 
tions. The investment is greater than in oxen and the 
animals require more care. The depreciation is greater 
in proportion to the investment and the cost of main- 
tenance is greater in a shut-down. Scientific data and 
information as to feeding can be obtained from the 
secretary of the Southern Logging Association, New 
Orleans, La., a valuable association for the promotion 
of better logging methods, more standardization, and 
greater efficiency in all departments of the logging 
business. The papers delivered at its annuals are worthy 
the attention of all sawmill operators. 

An eight-wheel wagon is recommended for swampy 
work where plenty of wheel base is required and is espe- 
cially adapted to oxen. The wagon shown in figure 
7 is a fair type of this wagon. It costs from $125 to 
$150, according to accessories. 

For long hauls and solid roads, the four-wheeled 
wagon, being lighter, is better. That shown in figure 8 
costs $80 to $100, according to width of tire and 
weight. 




















FIG, 7. 


cheapest method, is too large for the average operator. 
I would suggest to the prospective or inexperienced 
operator that before deciding upon his method of log- 
ging he go to one or two firms of about the size that 
his own deal will be, firms that he knows to be suc- 
cessful, and observe their methods. Get a place and 
work in the department to be studied if necessary. 
Then invite the representative of one of the first class 
logging machinery manufaeturers to come and go over 
the ground. There are several high class firms of this 
kind advertising regularly in the lumber journals. The 
information they give is authoritative and they can not 
afford to put their equipment into a location unsuitable 
to its economical operation. As a case in point I know 
of a prospective lumber manufacturer who did this. 
The machinery representative came and, after a thor- 
ough survey of the proposition from a logging view- 
point, said: ‘‘I have no equipment suitable for this 
deal. You need to log this with teams.’’ These firms 
will also give all the necessary information about the 
Installation and proper operation of their machinery, 
putting an expert on the ground to stay until the work 
ls running smoothly. 

As this article is more in the line of practical talks 
and suggestions than a technical treatise it might not 
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EIGHT-WHEELED WAGON RECOMMENDED FOR WORK IN SWAMPS 


bottoms and sloughs, and to large deals. For scatter- 
ing timber and small deals teams must be considered. 
We will compare briefly the oxen, the horse and the mule. 
In the North and West horses are generally used; in 
the South and Southwest both oxen and mules. For 
short hauls, either in mountainous or swampy sections, 
I would recommend oxen. They will go where a horse 
or mule will not, and will walk and pull a load where 
the horse or mule will bog and balk. Oxen are gen- 
erally worked in four-yoke teams. To feed a four-yoke 
team costs from $2 to $3 a day. When the mill is shut 
down they will keep in good condition grazing about 
eight months of the year, or they can be readily sold for 
beef. An ox will walk from thirteen to fifteen miles a 
day with a load. An 
authority declares that 
the ox produces only four- 
fifths the power of a horse 
of the same weight. But 
there is only about one- 
third the investment in 
the ox, and it costs less 
to maintain him. Horses 
and mules are gener- 
ally worked in teams of 
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"IG. 9. BUMMER OR GO-DEVIL RECOMMENDED FOR MISCELLANEQUS WORK 
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METHOD OF LOAD- 


FOUR-WHEELED WAGON RECOMMENDED FOR LONG HAULS AND SOLID 


ROADS 


For skidding logs about the mill, miscellaneous work 
and bunching, a bummer or go-devil is recommended, 
a low two-wheeled vehicle as shown in figure 9. The 
method of loading is shown in figure 10. The cost 
ranges from $30 to $35. 

For hauling long logs and to get into difficult places 
where it is hard to go with the wagon, as well as for 
regular logging work, the old high wheeled logging cart 
is worthy of consideration, and has its place in the 
catalog of logging machinery. Carts cost from $75 to 
$100. (See figure 11.) 

I stated there was one method of logging cheaper 
than steam skidding, but it is limited geographically 
and restricted to floating timber. In sections of the 
South along the rivers the hardwood swamps are sub- 
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HIGH-WHEELED LOGGING CART FOR 
DIFFICULT PLACES 
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ject to several feet overflow nearly every spring. The 
trees are girdled. in the fall, that is, cut all the way 
around through the sap. This is called deadening, as 
the sap runs out and the tree dies. Float roads are 
prepared, and when the rains begin in January or later 
the trees are felled and prepared for floating as soon 
as the water backs up over the swamps. When the 
water rises they are floated out to deep water, rafted and 
run to the mill. Thus timber that would be very ex- 
pensive to log is made very reasonable by taking ad- 
vantage of the overflow. The one great risk about this 
method is that there are seasons when the water does 
not come. Then the operator must endeavor either to 
get his timber by teams or by skidding, or it will be 
very seriously damaged before another season. 

It might be well here to state that practically all the 
pines or coniferous trees will float green from the stump. 
Cottonwood, chestnut, ash, basswood, poplar and certain 
species of tupelo will do the same. Cypress, tupelo and 
gum should be deadened. Gum will not all float by 
deadening and in order that it may carry safely it 
should be peeled and allowed to stand a week or more. 
Oak, hickory, beech, birch—in fact any wood that 
weighs four pounds or more dry to the board foot will 
not float. 

There are other methods of transporting logs to the 
mill such as flumes and slides in the mountains and 
loose drives in the rivers, applicable to local conditions 
and which have to be decided upon by the operator. 

The work to be considered in the woods is as fol- 
lows: 

Character or grade of tree to be cut. 

Minimum diameter to be cut. 

Proper felling methods. 

Proper log lengths. 

Cutting the tree into log lengths to best advantage. 

Work to Be Considered 


THE TREE TO BE Cut. Not enough attention is paid 
by the average millman to the tree that he cuts. A 
number of firms, especially pine operators, clean the 
ground as they go, cutting everything that will make 
one 2 x 4, This might do for a pulp manufacturer 
but not for a lumber manufacturer. I think 8 inches 
at the small end for pine and 12 inches for hardwood is 
the minimum that is profitable, and I do not recom- 
mend cutting smaller sizes. Nor does it pay to cut a 
poor log that makes all No. 2 and No. 3 common lum- 
ber, just because it is on the land and the stumpage may 
have been paid on it. Of course, if it can be shown 
that No. 2 and No. 3 common can be manufactured at a 
profit it is all right to saw low grade logs, but mighty 
few operators have ever been able to figure that, and if 
they have they have generally fooled themselves. 

The first requisite to good lumber is good logs, and the 
very finest organization can not make high grade lum- 
ber out of poor logs. The way to make money out of 
poor logs is to leave them in the woods. If the timber 
is suitable for ties and a satisfactory tie order can be 
obtained, or a sound and square edge order that will 
net some profit, it. is all right to saw low grade logs 
but to put them into lumber is wrong if dividends are 
a consideration. 

PrRoPER FELLING METHODS. A great deal of waste 
is made by cutting too high from the ground. The best 
timber is in the butt cut and a foot or more of this is 
frequently left on the stump that should go to the 
mill. Unless trees are swell butted have them cut 6 to 
8 inches from the ground. Sawyers will not cut low 
stumps unless ordered specifically to do so and it is 
necessary for the management to look after this matter, 
This is also true of the selection of the trees and the 
proper cutting into log lengths. The men who do the 
actual sawing in the woods have more brawn than they 
have brain and their work must be mapped out for them, 
minutely and specifically, if they are to obtain thé best 
results. And for the management of a sawmill oper- 
ation to make money, that being the ultimate end for 
which they are ir business, they must begin at the 
stump. One baneful condition in so many of our saw- 
mill operations is that the concerns are there only for 
what they can get out of it. They desire to get what 
they can and get away. Hence there is no thought of 
conservation for a second cut, nor of the necessity of 
the close utilization of timber. 

Proper Loc LenctTHs. In ordinary hardwood and 
yellow pine shed stocks logs should be cut about one- 
third each 12, 14, and 16 feet long. Cut 3 tu 4 inches 
over length in each case to allow for equalizing. 
Shorter lengths are made in trimming. In the Appa- 
lachian districts operators have been sawing too many 
12-foot lengths and consequently consumers are kicking 
about the large percentage of 12-foot stock. At a re- 
cent meeting of yard men and consumers it was decided 
that they would insist upon at least one-half 14- and 
16-foot stock in future shipments. In order to secure 
one-half or more 14- and 16-foot stock it is necessary 
to saw two-thirds the logs those lengths because the 
percentage will be reduced by trimming. The tendency 
to. saw shorter logs is caused by a lower grade of timber. 

It will be seen that in a 16-foot board there is one- 
third more board to contain defects than there is in a 
12-foot board, and the inference is that a higher aver- 
age grade is obtained in shorter stock. But over against 
this the 16-foot log can be handled all the way through 
the. operation about as fast as a 12-foot and any loss 
in the grade is about offset by the gain in handling. 
Moreover when it comes to selling the stock, the per- 
centage of 14- and 16-foot demanded necessitates that 
it be cut, and it will command a readier sale. Cypress 
should be cut into log lengths of about equal propor- 
tions 10: to 20 feet; dimension stock and timbers, of 
course, to suit orders and demand. 

For skidding and handling medium sized logs, even 
with teams, it is more economical to haul the whole tree. 
It is much easier to skid trees than short logs as they 





do not tangle up. More timber is being handled by 
the same amount of work as it requires fewer trips to 
carry the same amount of logs, and as a rule more at- 
tention is given at the mill to sawing proper log lengths 
than in the woods. 

CuTting THE TREE Into Log LENGTHS TO BEST 
ApvANTAGE. This is a matter requiring more study 
and attention on the part of the management than it 
usually gets. The matter of the close utilization of tim- 
ber with ample space given to proper cutting into log 
lengths has been covered very competently by Prof. 
Ralph C. Bryant, of the Yale Forest School, in an 
address before the Southern Logging Association, at 
its convention in New Orleans, La., September 23-25, 
1912. [This address appeared in full in the September 
28, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


A Few General Ubservations on Logging 


To sum up a few general observations on logging 1 
submit the following: 

Logging is the hardest physical work connected with 
an operation. The wear and tear on men, machinery 
and cattle is the greatest. The leaks, the waste and 
consequent losses in this department will be in propor- 
tion unless they are closely watched and scientifically man- 
aged. The success or failure of a deal begins at the 
stump. High grade logs sent to the mill will produce 
high grade lumber. Sorry logs will produce sorry 
lumber. 

One can not tell what his logging is costing unless 
he has some sort of a cost system. The average small 
operator is weak on this score. He has no accurate cost 
system, if any at all, and wakes up some day to find 
he has lost money and then begins to lock the stable 
after the horse is gone. The bookkeeping should also 
begin at the stump and the cost of each operation 
chevked up as follows: 

Sawing—actual felling and cutting into lengths. 

Skidding—if any to higher ground, to track or bunch- 
ing. 
Ee if any, in clearing roads etc. 

Hauling—transportation by whatever method. 

Stumpage—stumpage value added to actual logging 
and transportation expense. 

Depreciation—add to above the average daily depre- 
ciation figured at 10 percent per annum and interest at 
6 percent per annum, or 16 percent per annum on teams 
and equipment and it will give the cost of logs at the 
mill by dividing the total by the quantity of logs hauled 
that day. , 


TO ERECT PLANING MILL 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The Funck Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has recently purchased three acres of 
land in the northwestern section of the city nearby its 
yard, where it will erect a planing mill to cut boards and 
timber for sectional residences. The planing mill will 
have a frontage of 180 feet on Natural Bridge Avenue 
and a depth of 80 feet, and will cost between $20,000 
and $30,000. It will be ready for operations in about two 
months. 

George W. Funck, president of the Funck Lumber Com- 
pany, and also president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
who has just returned from a month’s trip through 
Florida and adjoining territory, says he hopes to supply 
the French Government with part of the portable houses 
for which specifications were sent out several months ago. 
It is said three other American firms have been asked to 
furnish samples of their portable houses. 

The houses have been erected in France and are in 
daily use, as a practical test of their quality. The French 
Government plans to purchase a large number of the 
houses and give them to persons whose homes have been 
destroyed in the course of the war. The first order, it 
is said, will be for 4,000 houses, but it is believed suc- 
ceeding orders will be much larger. 

Speaking of his trip through Florida, Mr. Funck says 
the southern lumber mills are very busy and have a mar- 
ket which is continually growing stronger. ‘He said: 

The lumber industry is prosperous throughout the country. 
The past has shown that lumbermen are the last to feel any 
revival of business, which indicates how genuine must be the 


improved trade conditions now prevailing in the United 
States. 





TAKES SONS INTO PARTNERSHIP 


Veteran Celebrates Thirty Years’ of Lum- 
ber Retailing 


LExIneTon, Mo., March 14.—J. R. Moorehead, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is 
celebrating the completion of 
thirty years spent in the retailing 
of lumber in this city by taking 
his two sons into partnership 
with him. After April 1 the 
firm will be known as the J. R. 
Moorehead Lumber Company. 
James R. Moorehead, jr., 21 
years of age, and Wingate Moore- 
head, 19 years of age, are the 
new members. They will have 
control of all the business except 
the buying, which Mr. Moore- 
head intends to look after for a 
time at least. Both the boys are 
thoroughly familiar with lumber. 
James R. has been manager of 
the yard for the last two years, 
and Wingate has spent considerable time in the yard 
and also in lumber camps in Arkansas. During the 
thirty years spent in retailing lumber in Lexington Mr, 
Moorehead has established a good business, and the rep- 
utation he has made for honesty, courtesy and progres- 





J. R. MOOREHEAD, 


Partner 21 Years 
Old 





J. R. MOOREHEAD, OF LEXINGTON, MO.; 
Will Take His Two Sons Into Partnership 


sive methods is one of the big assets of the new firm. 
Mr. Moorehead, in announcing the formation of the 
new company states that certain changes. will be made 
in business policy. ‘‘With the object of keeping up with 
the times in modern merchandise 
methods,’’ the announcement 
reads, ‘‘with the inauguration of 
the new management we are going 
to adopt a new system of ‘Cred- 
its and Terms of Sale,’ Here is 
the plan, affective April 1: 
Terms 90 days net. 


Three percent discount on $1 or 
more, for cash in advance or on de- 
livery. 

Three percent discount on esti- 
mates amounting to $100 or more, 
if paid on or before building is 
completed or occupied. ; 

Two gory discount on any 
amount if paid in 15 days. 

Six percent interest charged on 
all accounts after 90 days unless 
secured by a bankable note. 
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4merican Lumberman, 
431 Soe Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I1l. 


Gantlemen: 


In behalf of the subscribers of 
this Association we desire to thank you for the 
space devoted to the proceedings of our recent 
First Annual Meeting, and to express our sincere 
appreciation of the services which you have rendered 
in behalf? of the work of this Association during 


the past year. 


Dict. by 
J-E.Rhodes, 
Secretary-Manager, 
HB 


Yours truly, 


Souther Pine Association 


Office of Secretary and, Manager. 


New Cleans: La, March 10,1916. 


" SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 


The best terms we get are 
2 percent 10 days, 1 percent 
30 days or 60 days net. The 
terms we offer, therefore, are 
much more liberal than we re- 
ceive. We have long recog- 
nized the importance of show- 
ing some appreciation of the 
cash customer, We would 
much prefer to make a dis- 
count for cash than to charge 
you interest. We prefer you 
should borrow money  else- 
where than to have you pay 
us interest. This is not a plan 
to charge intérest but to bet- 
ter business conditions. We 
want to put our business as 
nearly on a cash basis as pos- 
sible, for your benefit as well 
as for our own. 


- Mr. Moorehead’s many 
friends both in Lexington 
and throughout the South- 
west wish the new company 
well and will watch with in- 
terest its progress under the 
management of the juniors. 

, PIPPI PPP AS 


THE TOTAL supply of first 
class sleeper wood is limited 
in India. Experiments are 
being made in treating less 
durable timbers, among which 
is pynkado, grown in the 
forests of Upper Burma. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








WHERE HARDWOOD TRADE IS ACTIVE 


West Virginia Plants Busy with Domestic Trade— 
Representatives Tell of Excellent Prospects 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va. 

Huntington (W. Va.) has had a rapid though appar- 
ently a normal growth during the last few years, and 
recently the citizens have been exhibiting certain sets 
of statistics to prove that it is the metropolis of the 
State. While Wheeling people are not ready to have 
their city placed second in the list they do admit that 
Huntington has come up in population in a remarkable 
manner, A number of industries have contributed to 
the prosperity and growth of the place, and one of the 
important ones is now and long has been the making and 
marketing of hardwood lumber. A glance at the map 
shows Huntington to be located on the Ohio River, one 
of the outlets for the hardwoods of the western slopes 
of the mountains, and on the western edge of the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain State’? that has long been famous for its valuable 
forests. A limited stay permitted the representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to visit the offices of two of 
the operators who have headquarters here. 

The C. L. Ritter Lumber Company has offices in Hunt- 
ington, but its operations are at points in the interior 
of the State. C. L. Ritter is the president of the com- 
pany, but wide and varied interests do not permit him 
to give much time to lumber, so the active management of 
the business has fallen largely upon B. B. Burns, the 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Burns is one of the prom- 
inent men in the hardwood trade and at present holds 
the presidency of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. Unfortunately Mr. Burns 
was out of town; but H. K. Eutsler, who had charge of 
the office, reported business to be starting off this season 
most favorably. This company cuts mostly oak and pop- 
lar, but it logs everything on the tracts, and this in- 
eludes basswood, hemlock, buckeye, and in fact practically 
all the varieties of woods common to the eastern moun- 
tains. Some kinds are logged in such small quantities 
as to make them a side issue; but if only one or two cars 
of certain kinds of wood like buckeye are sawn in a year 
it is always possible to dispose of them to box makers 
or other users. The old practice of cutting a single 
kind of timber and leaving the rest has gone out of use. 
When a tract is logged everything of a size to be sawn 
is cut. 

‘‘Under normal conditions,’’? Mr. Eutsler remarked, 
‘‘we export a good deal of lumber. At present of course 
conditions could hardly be called normal. There are a 
good many rather arbitrary regulations being enforced 
by the countries at war, and naturally there is trouble 
about getting space in ocean freighters. We are export- 
ing to a certain extent, for the Europeans are anxious 
to get lumber and pay the price cheerfully. But the ex- 
port business is not especially interesting to us at pres- 
ent, for the: domestic market is active and promises to 
remain so. I have no doubt but that at the end of the 
war there will be a lull for a time by unusual activity in 
the export trade.’’ 

The D. E. Hewitt Lumber Company has a mill at 
Huntington and another at Kermit on the Tug River 
branch of the Big Sandy, a stream that traverses a sec- 
tion particularly rich in hardwoods. The company has a 
ten-year cut at its operation at Kermit, has bridged the 
Tug River and has built sixteen miles of railroad. This 
operation is considered by a good many mill men to be 
a model in regard to conveniences and economy of opera- 
tion. The mill at Huntington is supplied from tracts 
near Logan and Charleston. 

‘‘We don’t raft logs any more,’’ Mr. Hewitt said. 
‘‘We are hampered too much in winter, and there are 
other objections. A number of years ago when I had 
not had much experience I bought a lot of logs that, were 
to be brought down the river. Well, I got the experi- 
ence and paid a high price for it. So while there is 
still a large amount of rafting done I stay away from it. 

‘“While I do some export business I do not care for it 
or count much on it. The market in this country suits 
me all right. When the market abroad is good it is 
good here, and when our markets are off the markets of 
Europe are usually flat. Sometimes they hold up a lit- 
tle longer, maybe long enough to induce some one to start 
a consignment over. I have had another bit of experi- 
ence that way, by selling lumber abroad on consignment. 
When the stuff landed the market was clear down, and 
we were cut to the bone. Now if we sell for export we 
make the sale f. o. b. our mill, cash in advance. The 
O:her fellow can run the chances of shipping and the ups 
and downs of the foreign market.’’ 

Parkersburg, W. Va., is another Ohio River city that 
helps swell the total of the annual hardwood cut. The 
Parkersburg Mill Company, of this city, does both saw- 
ing and planing. Its big mill is equipped to do all 
kinds of planing mill work, though it takes few special 
orders outside of the city itself. 

_ The business outlook is considered good,’’ said E. L. 
“avidson, ‘‘ though a short time back it was not so good. 
We eut hardwoods almost exclusively, but we get a little 
hemlock and southern yellow pine. I got accustomed to 
the old classification of poplar as a soft wood, and even 
yet when I am asked that question I am likely to say we 
cut a good deal of soft wood, meaning poplar. We get 
Some chestnut, basswood and buckeye. The latter is used 





by cutters as floater logs in rafting, and we saw them up 
and sell them in the log run to box makers.’’ 

This company also is not keen for export trade when 
it has to take the risk of the shipping. When it sells 
foreign shipment it sells to American exporters and lets 
them handle the shipping and take the risks; evidently 
a wise thing for companies not organized to specialize 
in this kind of trade to do. 

‘‘The export trade demands good sticks in short 
lengths,’’ Mr. Davidson said, ‘‘and we prefer to cut our 
good sticks in long lengths. Then in filling export orders 
it is often necessary to go through the woods and pick 
special trees. This is bad from our point of view, for 
we do not like to cut our forests up that way. 

‘*We are cutting some fine virgin poplar, but most of 
our lands have had the large poplar taken out. But in 
those days men wouldn’t have a tree less than 24 inches 
thick, so even in those parts of our forests that have had 
some timber taken out there are large numbers of fine 
poplar trees.’’ 

When asked his opinion of the future of business, espe- 
cially the outlook after the war closes, Mr. Davidson was 
a little reluctant to commit himself. 

‘«Just now the outlook is fine,’’ he said. ‘‘ Nobody 
knows with certainty what will happen when the war 
closes. Some people think it will mean sudden and vast 
prosperity to this country, and I certainly don’t want to 
be ranked as a pessimist. Sometimes if enough people talk 
bad times they can make good times bad; but it may be 
as well to be a little timid as to be overbold. For one 
thing I think the issues of the war will compel the Gov- 
ernment to take a different attitude toward business. 
In fact this is already coming about. Instead of sus- 
pecting business and being ready to tear down its work 
the Government will begin actively to help build it up. 
I think this period of trust busting has been necessary, 


REPORTS EXCEPTIONAL BUSINESS 


Wisconsin Enterprise Saws Day and Night—Shipments 
. Are Heavy 


ELcHo, WIs. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Company, of Elcho, is 
operating its sawmills and planing mills at Elcho and 
Birnamwood day and night, this being necessary in order 
to take care of the rapidly increasing demand for its 
production. At present the company has a well assorted 
dry stock of about ten million feet of hemlock and hard- 
woods. In addition to operating its own camps the com- 
pany has had five jobbers putting in logs this winter 
and will have timber sufficient for a cut of about seven- 
teen million feet this year. Until recently the logging 
conditions have been ideal when this was written and it 
was expected that by March 10 the entire cut of logs 
would have been delivered at the mills, 

To a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. 
Fish said that just new business is exceptionally good. 
His company is shipping five or six cars a day now and 
confidently looks for better business and higher prices 
as the spring season comes on. He also reports a marked 
improvement in the sale of cutover lands in this section, 
an inquiry for 3,000 acres having been received on that 
day. 

Langdale County lands are always in good demand as 
they are very fertile and easily cleared and the fine State 
roads that are being constructed in this section are rap- 
idly enhancing the value of these cutover lands. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Company was fortunate 
in recently securing as its sales manager Frank Handy- 
sides, who is well and favorably known to the trade 
through his former connection with the Hollis Lumber 

Company, of Parish, Wis., 








VIEW OF PARKERSBURG MILL COMPANY'S PLANT AT PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


for some corporations when they began to find their 
strength and the possibilities open before them started 
on a campaign deliberately opposed to public interest. 
Some of them had to be knocked down a few times be- 
fore they could see the fact that their interests were not 
the biggest things in the country. But they’ve learned 
this, and the time is about here when the Government 
can stop being a policeman and can begin being a helper. 

‘*Wages have been pretty high in America, especially 
among concerns manufacturing war supplies. This busi- 
ness is going to be gone with the war, and readjustment 
will not be easy. There is going to be a flood of men in 
Europe willing to work for extremely low wages. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that this country is going 
to get by, but there is some question as to how hard it 
will be. The lumber business is easily hit. When times 
pinch a little the retailer notices a prompt falling off of 
business. People get along with their old houses, or they 


begin living two families in a house. Prosperity has to- 


be pretty well established again before trade gets back 
to normal. I do not want to be considered a pessimist, 
as I said before; but these considerations make me believe 
that it will be just as well to have an eye to necessary 
precautions while pushing the business ahead.’’ 


SEQUEL TO BIG PURCHASE ANNOUNCED 


HuntTINGTON, W. Va. 

The organization at this place of the D. E. Hewitt 
Lumber Company with an authorized capital of $250,000 
and a consolidation of the Hewitt Lumber Company in- 
terests comes as a sequel to the recent purchase of a large 
boundary of timber in the Norfolk & Western district. 
The incorporators of the Hewitt Lumber Company are 
D. E. Hewitt, A. M. Hewitt, Ruth C. Hewitt, Cora M. 
Hewitt and Lina Hewitt, and the concern is a merger of 
the A. M. Hewitt Lumber Company, the Wolf Creek 
Lumber Company and the D. E. Hewitt.Lumber Com- 
pany. The announced purpose of the corporation is to 
operate mills and logging camps in Virginia, Kentucky 
and West Virginia. The timber-in the Norfolk & West- 
ern boundary was purchased from New. York: interests. 

The company is arranging to build at Flo, W. Va., a 
band mill of large capacity and it is expécted that 150 
men will be employed at the mill and logging camps at 
that place. tle 

D. E. Hewitt, president of the new company, has gone 
to Flo to superintend operations on this new tract of tim- 
bér, about 8,000 acres, representing an approximate in- 
vestment of $150,000. 





and the Brown Land & Lum- 


ber Company, of Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 
AAPA 


OREGON MILL PLANS 
OPERATIONS 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


The C. & O. Lumber Com- 
pany plans to operate exten- 
sively at Brookings, in Curry 
County,.Oregon. Brookings 
was started about three years 
ago by the Brookings Tim- 
ber & Lumber Company. The 
townsite and other improve- 
ments made include a log- 
ging railroad to the timber. Last year on account of the 
poor lumber market the mill was closed down temporarily. 
The Oregon holdings of the Brookings company and 
about 12,000 acres of redwood in northern California 
owned by the Del Norte Company have been combined 
under the new name of the C. & O. Lumber Company, 
which will go ahead with the improvements at Brookings 
and operate the plant there this year. The capitalization 
has been increased from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

The company plans ultimately to cut about 100,000,000 
feet annually of redwood and fir but it is not likely that 
this output will be fully obtained for about two years. 
At present the company is working on plans of the yard 
and mill to meet the future requirements and is also 
doing a little work in the woods toward getting out the 
logs that were previously cut, and also doing extension 
work in the woods to accommodate future operations. 

The company will extend the present logging railroad 
four miles farther into the fir timber later in the year to 
reach the redwood belt. Plans are being laid for the 
extension of a wharf to deep water. At San Francisco 
plans are being made to equip the lumber vessels for 
handling lumber in the package system. It is hoped to 
have the mill in full operation about the middle of the 


summer. 
——eeeeeeesnee 


ADVERTISING A PROGRESSIVE CITY 

A handsome souvenir booklet of Muncie, Ind., has been 
published by Henry R. Fish, of that city, with the ap- — 
proval of the Muncie Commercial Club. The booklet is 
made up of 96 pages, is printed on heavy calendered 
paper, has a nicely embossed cover and is illustrated with 
several hundred photographs of its industries, churches, 
schools, parks, public utilities, retail stores, banks, homes 
and the like. : 

Muncie had its beginning in 1825 in the forests of 
Indiana, and one of the first buildings erected was a saw- 
mill. The neighboring population in those days was:made 
up largely of copper-colored citizens. At present the 
city has more than $1,000,000 invested in school property, 
While the industries of the place are varied there is 
still a goodly place for forest products, and one page 
of the booklet shows both exterior and vinterior views of 
the big sheds owned. by the Greely Lumber Company. 
The office occupied by. this company is.a substantial struc- 
ture and the big warehouse at the rear.is built on 9 steel 
frame. The use of this steel framework allows a wide. 
area to be left free from posts... Such a building is.a 
credit to the people owning it and is an evidence of their 
enterprise and progressiveness, 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Home Builders and Architects Should Be Enlightened as to Wood’s Uses and Prices—Publicity the Lumberman’s 
Ally—Meet the Buyer as Substitute Sellers Meet Him 


ENLIGHTEN PUBLIC REGARDING WOOD 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Great quantities of lumber are consumed in the erec- 
tion of bungalows, cottages and homes of all kinds. In 
latter years this field of consumption has fallen off per- 
ceptibly in demand, due to a swerving toward the use of 
brick, concrete, stone ete. The widespread publicity cam- 
paigns of the producers of brick, cement etc. have left 
an erroneous impression on many minds. These latter 
articles may be best for industrial plants etc., but wood 
is conceded by authoritative sources to be best for homes. 

I would suggest, therefore, in this large field of lumber 
using possibilities that, through advertising or whatever 
means, the prospective home building public be enlight- 
ened as to the higher value of wood for homes. For in- 
stance, a frame cottage is drier and warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than either concrete or stone. That in 
itself means more comfort and better health. Also, it is 
cheaper to build or repair with. Further, it seems to me 
that greater stress might be laid on the artistic possibil- 
ities of wood in the way of versatility of designs and 
additions. 

These suggestions for increased business in one list 
of forest products—homebuilding lumber—could be 
pushed energetically by lumbermen’s associations, jour- 
nals, advertising campaigns etc. 

AARON COHEN. 


PREPAREDNESS TO MEET COMPETITIVE 
AGGRESSIVENESS 





DAYTON, OHIO. 

Considering the sale of forest products we are brought 
face to face with two propositions, buying and selling. 

The tendency to sell is a positive proposition. That 
is, we have always with us the willingness to sell a given 
product at a given price. We lumber dealers are 
equipped, I believe, to sell and we are promoting all the 
sales at present possible for us to promote; but as Ham- 
let would have it, ‘‘there’s the rub.’’ 

Proceeding therefore with this as a basis it would 
seem that our job is not so much to promote the sale 
as to promote the buying and the tendency to buy forest 
products, which, for the purposes of this letter, we will 
call the negative or, perhaps better, the uncertain prop- 
osition of the two. 

Now then, given forest products and willingness to 
sell, let us analyze this indefinite proposition of buying 
and the buying tendency as applied to forest products. 

First consider the subjects of wood substitutes or fire 
proof construction, to both of which we are finding it 
necessary, in self defense, to devote a part of our atten- 
tion. We have written articles, burnt houses, quoted fire 
insurance statistics and fire chiefs. All in self defense, 
remember. From what aggresive power have we been 
trying to portect ourselves? Is it brick? Is it concrete 
and steel? Is it wood substitutes generally? We think 
not. Even though the natural product in which we are 
mutually interested has been woefully misrepresented, 
yet we bear ill will against no other product. We are 
confident that there are no substitutes for wood properly 
used and we have been striving only that simple justice 
might be done the buying public. 

Well then, what is this foe who is battling against us 
in the interests of substitutes for wood products? Pub- 
licity is its name and we can make it our ally as easily 
as our competitor. 

Publicity is the strongest force with which any cause, 
good or bad, can be allied. 

Granting that publicity has diverted the buying tend- 
ency from wood products to substitutes in a more or less 
alarming manner, it seems logical that we should begin 
to employ the same agent to reéstablish and regain the 
prestige wood products have lost with the buyer. A mes- 
sage to the buyer through the printed page gives both 
him and ourselves a common ground. His buying ap- 
proaches the definite ground of our tendency to sell. 

What are we doing as a trade in the advertising line? 
Comparatively little as concerns the ultimate consumer 
of our products. Go to any city, your own city, drop 
into the newspaper offices and ask them to what extent 
the lumberman is using their columns. Take this infor- 
mation and lay it side by side with the volume of ad- 
vertising done by other branches of trade or, if you will, 
confine the comparison to those engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of wood substitutes and you will receive 
a shock. 

Maybe we don’t believe in advertising. Whether we do 
or whether we don’t is beside the mark. But it is of 
vast importance for us to learn whether the prospective 
buyer of our lumber, shingles and millwork does or does 
not believe in it. 

In passing we should note a difference between believ- 
ing in advertising and believing advertising. Think it 
over. 

Our prospective buyer has been taught to believe ad- 
vertising. The men who supply his groceries, meats, 


coal, clothing, shoes, hardware, furniture and automo- 
biles have been using advertising ever since it first be- 
came recognized as a force operating on his buying tend- 
ency. Their continued use of publicity is the best recom- 
mendation of its efficiency. 

Take for instance the inroads made upon the use of 
the cedar shingle as a roof—and inroads have been made 








without doubt. We who are in the trenches on the firing 
line know that and the news has never been censored. At 
first we were helpless against the broadsides of page, 
half page, quarter page and billboard that were thun- 
dered against us in support of the buyers of roofs. We 
experienced only trifling trouble in selling John Smith 
a house bill until it came to the roof, then the dialogue 
ran something like this: 

Mc. Smith, haven't you forgotten the shingles on this 


bill 
I want a roof, a real roof. One that will give 


“No, sir! 
me service. I have decided to put on ‘Steely Flint.’ ou 


know it is weatherproof, sunproof, foolproof, germproof, cold 
in hot weather and warm in cold weather, and will stand 
bombardment by 42-centimeter guns for ten years without 
warping, cracking or twisting, and when it wears out as a 
roof we can make it into shoes for the children.” 

“Don’t you know, Mr. Smith, that our A B shingles will 
make you just as good a roof?’. (Doubtfully.) 

“T don’t think so. I guess the ‘Steely Flint’ man was right, 
for he said you_would say that. See here on page 28 in 
pamphlet X on ‘Why a Good Roof Is Good.’ It says: ‘Shin- 
gle dealers will tell you that wood shingles are just as good,’ 
and there you are.” 

Of course we strive with Smith, using zine nails and 
forty years’ service as ever ready arguments. Yet pre- 
pared roofs are going on faster than shingles because 
Smith does not even consult us. It is less trouble to look. 
in pamphlet X or to consult the Thursday Evening Bugle. 

Almost every lumber dealer knows that a shingle roof 
put on with durable nails will last longer with uniform 
service than any composition roof now on the market. 
The retailer, manufacturer, jobber, or whosever duty it is 
to inform the buyer of this monumental fact has sim- 
ply failed to do it. The composition roof man has taken 
advantage of our dormant state and the consumer wants 
composition instead of shingles because he hears about 
it every day. 

Now, what is true in the shingle case is equally true 
where any substitutes are finding a market in place of 
forest products. You can paste it in your hat that it is 
up to the seller of forest products to meet the buyer in 
the way his other tradesmen meet him. Publicity is the 
answer and the only answer. 

This is the age of publicity and we must pay him 
tribute or his invincible legions will trample us underfoot 
and pass on leaving us a prospect as bleak and uninviting 
as the marshes of Poland in the rear of Hindenburg’s 
armies. 

We began this letter by mentioning the buyer, his 
buying tendency and the forces which we might use to 
operate on this tendency for our benefit. 

The chief force, as we have tried to convince you, is 
publicity. There is another and a very potent one, 
namely the architect. He is specifying wood substitutes 
and he will continue to so do until the lumber trades 
give him the information necessary in order that he may 
intelligently use forest products. 

A prominent architect recently told us that he was 
filling his waste basket with fancy pictures boosting gum, 
oak, birch, mahogany ete. as fit for his use. He said 
that ‘‘advertising that leaves out essentials does not 
benefit me. For the life of me I could not tell you the 
price of Y P dimension at the present time and I have 
no source of information except you local lumber deal- 
ers. The lumber industry hands me no prices or vital 
information that I can use in my estimates. Most of the 
substitute men do.’’ 

There you are. Why then is the architect specifying 
substitutes? Because the substitute men have made a 
study of the architect and his needs as applied to their 
products, and are furnishing him the data necessary for 
him intelligently to specify their products. We can not 
talk and recommend something about which we know 
little and neither can the architect. He will specify 
forest: products if furnished price data, classification in- 





CONTESTING FOR CASH PRIZES 


With just a little less than two weeks re- 
maining in which to enter, interest seems rapidly 
to be growing in the Trade Extension Contest 
and many excellent suggestions are being offered 
on ‘‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts.’’ To bring out all available ideas and 
suggestions on this subject the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is offering prizes amounting to 
$50 in cash, distributed as follows: 

First prize for the best letter, $25 in cash. 

Second prize for second best letter, $15 in 

cash. 

Third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, 

each, $2.50 in cash. 

The contest will close on March 31, and the 
prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as the 
judges can reach a decision. 

Letters for this contest should be addressed 
to Trade Extension Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 4381 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 











formation and information as to the adaptability of 
various woods to certain purposes. 

What are we going to do about it? Sermonizing 
empty resolutions will do no good. Action and quick 
action is necessary. Here is what the cement manufac- 
turers are doing about their side of it: 

Authentic information has been received that 77 cement 
manufactuiers of the United States and Canada will 
appropriate %4 cents a barrel of their annual output to 
publicity. They will employ eighty-four people to carry 
on the work. Their annual production is said to be 102,- 
000,000 barrels which will make available for publicity 
purposes $765,000. Pages upon pages in all the widely 
circulated magazines have been contracted for. 

Are we. going to pay part of the $765,000? Unless 
measures are taken to throw some of our own effort into 
this game of publicity, we most assuredly will pay. The 
cement manufacturers are not contemplating losing the 
money, that is sure, and we will find that our much coi- 
dled pet, mill construction, will be worse in need of 
attention than ever before. 

A fine foundation for a national organization of our 
own to take some steps on what to do about it would be 
an association of the State association presidents and see- 
retaries. Most of them would not object to meeting and 
discussing this proposition and with every retailer, pro- 
ducer and wholesaler back of them a movement. could 
be set on foot beside which the efforts of the ‘‘ good as 
wood’’ crowd would fade in pale and hopeless insig- 
nificance. 

Preparedness is the issue. National codperation should 
be the motto. How do you-stand upon it? It is abso- 


lutely up to us. 
R. K. WHITE, 
The Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 





PLAY THE GAME 
Morton, Pa. 
If you would sell more lumber, the way is very plain: 
Know lumber and its proper use, and thus solve ques- 
tions most abtruse, 
Then advertise, and advertise, and advertise again; 
Back up your words with service, your custom to retain, 
And strive with others to produce a lumber trade free 
from abuse. 
S. B. Derwizer. 


PINE CONES FOR SUMMER COTTAGERS 


Kittery Point, ME. 

I have a humble suggestion to make in accordance 
with your trade extension contest. It is to collect and 
dry pine cones to be sold to summer cottagers who would 
like nothing better to burn in open fireplaces. The ex- 
pense of gathering could be made very small by employ- 
ing boys and perhaps offering prizes for the largest col- 
lections. They might be sold at a great profit at a small 
sum a sack and would receive a ready market. 

MitpreD F. WASSON. 


A MAINE IDEA OF SHINGLE LAYING 


A contributor from Maine, whose initials only are used, 
sends to the March issue of the National Builder the 
following interesting comment upon a previous article 
appearing in that paper: 

On looking over the December issue of the National Builder 
I was somewhat surprised to learn that a Maine man should 
advocate the use of a waterproof paper under roof shingles. 

It is an established fact that it will shorten the life of 
the shingle at least one-half. Have had twenty-five years 
practical experience and have taken off shingles that have 
been on an open boarded roof for over twenty years that 
were in a fair state of preservation, and on the same build- 
ing shingles that were laid over tarred paper for nine years 
were completely gone and would not hold together to remove. 

I-most heartily agree with our Maine correspondent about 
shingles being the only means of covering a roof economically, 
durably and S cautifully. There are other means equally as 
good, and as pretty, but the cost is so high as to make them 
positively prohibitive. i 

The life of a cedar shingle depends upon the length of 
time it takes to dry it off when it is wet; the sharper the 
roof the better the circulation etc. If the under parts of 
the shingles are accessible to the air, as well as the upper, 
the shingles will dry very readily. On the other hand, if the 
roof under the shingles is covered with paper there can be no’ 
air possibly get to the under side of them, and they remain 
wet and soggy (always), having no chance to dry out be 
tween rains, and in a few years are all rotten. 





BPP PIII I ID” 
WANTS TO BORROW BUILDING SHOW 
EXHIBIT 

CLEVELAND, OnI0, March’ 14.—Secretary J. V. O’Brien, 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, is in receipt 
of a letter from the Minnesota Art Commission, whic!) 
desires to make use of the model allotment exhibited at 
the recent Complete Building Show by the Cleveland lum- 
bermen. Martin I. Flagg, of the Minnesota Art Com- 
mission, was a visitor in Cleveland at the time of the 
show and was one of the speakers at the annual banquet 
of the Ohio State Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
held in the Chamber of Commerce at that time. 

One of the houses has been loaned to the Clevelan( 
board of education which will use it in the blind school. 
Many private firms have offered to buy the exhibit in 
all or in part for advertising purposes but no final 
action on the disposition of the models has been taken. 
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MINNESOTA BANK MAINTAINS 


The “Community Builder” has on numerous occasions told of move- 
nients in many localities to provide meeting places and to encourage 
the get-together spirit of citizens. These movements follow many 
channels, but the Community Club and the Community Club Rooms 
appear to offer the most substantial, effective and permanent means 
of developing the community spirit that has thus far been devised. 
It has been found that when club rooms or rest rooms of this sort 
are provided and are open at all times of day the people soon come 
to look upon them as their own and utilize them with the utmost 
freedom. These club rooms promptly become a real convenience and 
a valuable facility to the community as a whole. When the farmer 
and his family come to town it is an understood arrangement that 
when all trading is completed each shall repair to the rest room, so 
that when all are ready to return home they meet at this convenient 
and comfortable waiting place. With this arrangement there is no 
anxiety, no standing on street corners and no “loafing” around the 
stores. The merchants as well as the patrons are thus relieved from 
the embarrassment that results when customers are obliged to stay 
where there is really neither time nor facilities for such entertainment. 

It is asserted in the most emphatic manner that no community 
that once has tried the community rest room will ever thereafter be 
without it. In addition to being a great convenience for patrons and 
other visitors to the town, it may be utilized for numerous public 
meetings, dinners and other functions to which the public in general 
is invited. The numerous and useful purposes that the rest room is 
put to are an astonishing revelation even to the most enthusiastic 
community builder, and the intangible benefit that a community de- 
rives from an institution of this sort can of course only be guessed at, 
but it must inevitably be very great. 

The expense of operating such a room is insignificant, even if it 
were borne by a small number of merchants. Indeed, there are cases 
where a single local business institution has borne the whole expense 
of providing the room, furnishing it and maintaining it. A case of 
this sort is that of the First National Bank, of Blooming Prairie, Minn. 
The president of this bank, Sam A. Rask, has very definite notions 
regarding the duties that a business man owes to his community and 
it may be said that he has also very practical ideas of the manner in 
which those duties should be performed. 

A short time ago the First National Bank saw the necessity of 
erecting a building for its own use, and Mr. Rask incorporated in the 
plans for the building provision for a community club room. This 


- room is in the basement of the bank building; it is large, well-lighted, 


well-ventilated, and it is completely furnished with chairs and other 
facilities for making visitors comfortable. It is steam-heated, the walls 
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are appropriately decorated with a profusion of pictures of prize- 
winning farm animals, an electric clock assures correct time, a tele- 
phone is provided for the use of the public, an electric fan relieves the 
heat in summer time, and in fact in the room is found everything 
that can contribute to the comfort of its occupants and give to them 
- feeling that they are not only welcome but that they are “at 
ome.” 

Of course, no man undertakes such policy as this without having 
positive convictions, as already indicated regarding Mr. Rask, and 
the latter, in speaking of his attitude toward community development, 
according to the Blooming Prairie Times, says: “Obviously, we did 
not figure on any direct profit from our rooms. It has always been my 
opinion that anyone who lives in a community and who makes money 
in that community owes something to the people of that community. 
Actually, therefore, we are only paying a just debt; if not a legal 
one, then surely a moral one. It would seem to me that this propo- 
sition would hold good in any locality. In my mind the community 
spirit should be encouraged and fostered, not only by the people of 
the country, but by the people of the towns and cities. The best 
way to do this is to afford facilities and opportunities for getting 
together.” 

In this connection it may be of interest to state that the rooms 
occupied by the Blooming Prairie Community Club would ordinarily 
rent for $15 a month. In addition, the bank supplies heat, light and 
janitor and telephone service; making the total cost of the room 
completely maintained about $25 a month. This amount, as stated at 
the beginning, is insignificant, so small indeed that even the smallest 
community anywhere could have such a place without burdening 
itself in a financial way. The other uses to which the room could be 
and inevitably would be put would greatly enhance its value and the 
returns from it to the community, so that it would be a good invest- 
ment in a social way. 

There are many ways to go about getting a rest room for a com- 
munity, but the surest way from the community development stand- 
point is to form a community club. This movement may well have 
its origin among the merchants, and the local lumberman would ‘be 
a good man to start it. Of course to some lumbermen this may appear 
a big undertaking, but that is only because they have not had the 
pleasure of performing so disinterested a service for their communi- 
ties. Let them try it but once, however, and they will get the “devel- 
opment bug” to such an extent as to see numerous other opportunities 
for “community building.” Work of this sort is the finest kind of 
recreation for the business man, as it lifts him out of the dull routine 
of business into the broader fields of public betterment. 








UNDER the head ‘‘Said by people you know,’’ the 
Appeal, of Paris, Mo., quotes a farmer as follows: ‘‘We 
can never get anywhere, on roads or anything else, with- 
out intelligent codperation between the people in the 
country and the people in the towns. The towns could 
not exist, of course, without the country.. The country 
would not amount to much without good towns, either, 
for the value of a farm depends very much upon its 
proximity to a city or town. We’ve simply got to pull 
together. What is good for one is good for the other; 
what is bad for one is also bad for the other.’’ 

* * 


Pupits of Lane County, Oregon, are being given an op- 
portunity to win a prize for producing an educational 
map of their county. The prize offered for the best map 
is a 10-inch silver cup, offered by the University of 
Oregon and the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 

* &* 

THE PRoGRESSIVE Business Men’s Club, of Portland, 
Ore., recently held a ‘‘school day’’ meeting, the program 
being furnished by the pupils of the local schools, Under 
the direction of their teachers seyeral pupils showed the 
business men what they could do in mathematical caleula- 
tions, and afforded their elders an opportunity to observe 
the difference between modern methods and those ur- 
sued when they were schoolboys. Reports indicate that 


COMMUNITY COMFORT STATIONS 


Only a moment’s consideration is necessary to 
reach an appreciation of the need of a community 
comfort station; the wonder is that this need we Gar te 
should so long have been ignored. In communities 
that now possess comfort stations the different 
members of the farmers’ families say ‘“‘meet me at 
the comfort station, or the community rest room 
when you are ready to go home.” Agricultural 
exhibits, farmers’ meetings, community club meet- 
ings, dinners and scores of other public functions oS oe 
have in the rest room exactly the place needed. 

The cost of this facility for any community is 
so small and its value so great that any com- 
munity that goes without shows very shortsighted 
business and secial policy. 
social development, in cultivating the get-together 
and boosting spirit and in all the ways that relate * * @ 
te community building. 

The old town hall used to serve a somewhat 
similar purpose in days gone by, as did the “olde 
inn,” but nowadays the community comfort sta- 
tion has advantages without number over these 
prototypes. If a group of merchants in any town 


THE FarM demonstration agent from the Louisiana 
University recently held several meetings at Covington, 
La., in the interest of the extension work of the univer- 
sity in agriculture and home economics. The meetings 
were held at the local schools. 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT and promotion of the business 
opportunities of Monmouth and vicinity, the improvement 
of social and civic conditions and the general welfare of 
the residents of the community,’’ is the declaration of 
purpose made by the Monmouth (Ore.) Commercial Club 
recently organized. 


THE LOCAL high school classes in agriculture were pres- 
ent to hear an address before a meeting of farmers de- 
livered by Prof. Thomas Shaw, recently at Kelso, Wash. 

. Professor Shaw is agricultural expert for the Great 
Northern Railway, and is widely known as an authorita- 
tive writer on agricultural subjects. 


It pays in money, in 


Tue city of Ashland, Ore., is spending almost $200,000 
in the development of nearby mineral springs that prom- 
ise to become in time as famous as those of Europe. 
An elaborate system of piping brings the soda and lithia 
waters from the springs to sheltered, concrete fountains 
in the city park. 


the pupils’ performances were convincing evidence of the could but know in advance what a transforma- * 8 @ 

effcieney of the methods pursued in the Portland public tlon a community rest room will effect in the Tus Communrry Builder has on numerous: occasions 

schools, spirit of their customers, especially in their feel- pointed out the advantages from a community develop- 
* * * 


More than a mile of floats were in the industrial ex- 
hibit parade staged for March 4 by the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce for the benefit of Carnival vis- 
itvrs, As the parade was designed to portray the city’s 
inJustrial resources the floats were purely commercial 
in character, though considerable artistic skill was dis- 
payed in their arrangement. 

* * 


GROUND was broken February 14 at Portland, Ore., for 
that city’s magnificent $600,000 auditorium. Young girls 
With shovels and children with express wagons and tiny 
shovels aided by immense motor trucks and steam shovels 
removed the earth. from the spot on historic Market 
Street where the auditorium is to be erected. Eight clubs 


hud associations as well as numerous public officials and home trade. 


ings toward the town and its places of business, 
they would start out instantly to secure for their 
community this modern facility. 

To get the rest room is easy; to maintain it is 
not a great financial burden, and its value to the 
community will greatly outweigh its cost. It is to 
be hoped that all communities will early realize 
the Importance of providing their rural citizens 
with this needed facility. 
those local merchants whose trade already is cut 
into by the mail order houses to adopt every means 
within their reach to encourage farmers to visit 
their towns and their places of business. The rest 
room is one of the most potent influences that can 
be called into service for this purpose, and to 
secure it should be the purpose of all boosters for 


ment viewpoint of having a community band, and it is 
therefore pleased to quote the following from the Post- 
Star, of Glens Falls, N. Y., in favor of public support for 
the local band. Under the head, ‘‘ Back the Band,’’ that 
paper says: 

“¢Liberal patronage should be accorded the fair being 
conducted by the Glens Falls Band. The.band is every 
bit worthy of any aid the public may see fit to give it. 
This organization is a source of pride to the city. It is 
a factor of no mean importance in our community life, 
and if it is to be all that people should want it to be it 
must have ample financial backing. Take account of 
what credit a good band is to Glens Falls. Consider what 
an advertisement it is for the city. Think of the high 
order of entertainment it has provided. Help the Band. 
Give it substantial support. It’s worth your while. Help 
the Band.’’ 


It certainly behooves 











won of note participated in the unique ceremonies. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Mixing of Business and Unrelated Interests Does Not Pay—The Story of a Yard Allowed to Run Itself—How a 
Shrewd Banker Opened the Eyes of a Visionary Retailer 


RUNNING AFTER STRANGE GODS 


A few days ago after a retail convention had closed 
I sat in a railway coach beside a distinguished looking 
man a little past middle age. We fell to talking 
about a paper that had been read at one of the ses- 
sions dealing with some aspects of retail yard efli- 
ciency. It had been an interesting and stimulating 
paper and was full of suggestions that had come out 
of actual experience in handling an average yard. 

‘‘There has been a good deal of discussion of these 
things,’? my companion remarked, ‘‘and there ought 
to be more. It would be hard to estimate the tragedy 
that is occurring in many retail offices these days. It 
is the old, old tragedy of changing conditions over- 
taking the man whose mind is so set he can’t learn 
new ways. Retailers are trusting to the methods 
their fathers worked out, and now that competing 
lines are cutting in on the business and improved 
methods are lowering prices they find themselves be- 
wildered and going under. They can’t imagine what 
makes the difference between these days and the days 
when as young men they made money easily. Added 
to this is the fact that a rising scale of living is mak- 
ing heavier and heavier demands on their earning 
power.’’ He was silent a minute and looked out 
at the dead, brown fields past which the train was 
running. ‘‘I know,’’ he added quietly. 

The upshot was that he told me his story in a mat- 
ter-of-course way. When he had finished I asked if 
I might print it. 

‘*Well,’’ he said hesitatingly, ‘‘you know a good 
many of these things 1’ve told you are very personal, 
and I’d rather not have them knocked about. But 
maybe it might do some good, so if you’ll simply not 
mention my name I’m willing.’’ 

The rest is his story as nearly as I can remember 
it. For convenience I’ll call him Thomas Miller, prin- 
cipally because that isn’t his name. 





A Business Man Astray 


I inherited my lumber business from my father, who 
had gotten into it almost without knowing how or 
why. Father had started life as a farmer on a big 
tract of land largely covered with fine timber. But 
the business of sti¢king strictly to farming and doing 
the hard work that goes with it did not appeal to 
him, for he had the gift of a ready tongue and was 
a delightful companion and never happier than when 
dominating a crowd of jolly good friends. So he 
branched out in other and more congenial lines. He 
began first, I believe, by buying live stock, and this 
gave him a wide acquaintance over our part of the 
country. His gifts of friendship and of easy speech 
suggested politics; which was not strange, for every 
man in those parts was a politician and chronically 
running for office. Father held a number of local 
offices and eventually was elected to Congress, where 
he served a number of terms at different times. He 
was a perpetual candidate and found his greatest sat- 
isfaction in the campaigns, and of course this meant 
that no great amount of his time was spent on his 
business. 

He had put in a little mill to saw some timber for 
his own use, and this gradually became his business. 
He sawed his own timber and then began buying that 
of his neighbors. All the output was sold locally, for 
that was the accepted way of doing in those days. By 
the time father was defeated for office for the last 
time and acknowledged that his political career was 
at an end he had lost his farm and found rather to 
his dismay that nothing remained to him except the 
little old sawmill. He moved it over to the little 
village and started to work as vigorously as his age 
would permit to making a living out of the mill. He 
succeeded. His wide acquaintance helped him, and his 
personality kept the business growing. 

I worked around the mill quite a bit, and when I’d 
finished college and had read law in old Judge Gay- 
nor’s office and been admitted to the bar I stayed 
around home and helped with the mill for a few 
months with the idea that when I’d gotten fully rested 
up I’d begin practicing my profession. But father 
needed me, and time went on and I still stayed. When 
he died I had become a fixture and knew as much as 
anybody about the business, so I decided to stay with 
it. I was making a modest but comfortable income, 
and as the town grew I began shipping in stock, and 
so the place developed into a retail yard. The saw- 
mill finally died without our paying much attention 
to its passing. 

Misapplied Ability 

In college I had developed a fondness for literature, 
and as I have an aptness for that sort of thing I 
learned to read a number of languages. This I kept 
up after college as a sort of fad. I still keep it up 
and get a great amount of pleasure and benefit out 
of. it. I mention this because it no doubt was the 


thing that led me to give my best and hardest study 
to things other than those having to do with busi- 
ness. While rea] business men were giving their days 
and nights to a study of commercial trends and meth- 
ods I was reading Petrarch and Ibsen and Goethe and 











studying general science and world history. These 
things did me good and gave me a valuable outlook 
on life, but of course they were not immediately ap- 
plicable to the running of the yard out of which I 
made my living. Instead of making them secondary 
and an ornament to life I was making them my chief 
object. A good many men hold their noses to the busi- 
ness grindstone and see nothing but its turning sur- 
face. They are more or less to be pitied. But while 
I believe that life ought to be bigger than the making 
of a living and that the man who knows nothing but 
the tricks of his own trade has in a sense made a 
failure, my own experience has taught me that business 
knowledge is the beginning of wisdom for a business 
man and that a thorough mastery of a trade or a 
branch of commerce not only puts a person in a posi- 
tion of financial security but also gives him one of 
the best of foundations for a real understanding of 
these other things. 

Don’t get the idea that I was neglecting my busi- 
ness entirely or that I knew nothing about it. I knew 
as much about it as the old-fashioned lumberman was 
supposed to know. We took an annual inventory 
and I had a fairly good idea of how the books stood. 
I was reputed to be a shrewd buyer, and enough of 
my father’s mantle had descended upon me so that I 
was a fairly persuasive salesman. But while this 
may do for the old timer it doesn’t get a modern 
man very far. It’s only the beginning. 

A coal mine was developed near town and this 
brought population and wealth and increased my sales 
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“Getting hold of a farmer” 


wonderfully. A couple of new yards came in, but 
both were owned and operated by old men schooled 
in the old ways of doing business. We became good 
friends, though each of us carried on his affairs in- 
dependently. Trade continued good and the margin 
of profit was ample. 


Neglecting the Main Chance 

More and more of my time was taken up with out- 
side affairs. My home was happy and I was proud of 
my little boy and girl. Perhaps I was a little proud 
of my father’s versatility and hoped in a measure to 
have the same public recognition. So while I didn’t 
go into politics I did have a hand in about every 
other kind of organization. I was president of the 
State historical society and was one of the organizers 
and a contributing editor of a foolish magazine deal- 
ing with local history, tradition, genealogy ‘and the 
like. This ill advised venture took much time and 
money and of course failed. Other things took up 
my time and left me less and less interested in the 
yard. I had a fairly capable yard man, a fellow with- 
out imagination, and he handled things according to 
the hurried instructions I gave him. I managed to 
get down rather often and took a vain pleasure in 
getting hold of a farmer and persuading him into 
buying several times as much stuff as he had come for. 

My wife became a semi-invalid and I spent a num- 
ber of years of the deepest anxiety in winning back 
her health. We were successful in this, and in com- 
parison nothing else matters. But those years took 
me farther away from business and cost me much 
money. But money always seemed to come easily and 
the yard was apparently flourishing under its haphaz- 
ard management. 


Realizing the Inevitable 


About six years ago, when my boy was in a profes- 
sional school and my daughter was in an eastern col- 
lege, I began to notice that my income was a little 
uncertain. The uncertainty wasn’t enough to worry 
me, but I noticed it wasn’t always possible to dis- 





count our bills. I found myself instinctively selling 
house bills at cost in order to get a few hundred to 
send the children or to pay some of the local trades. 
men. I knew in a general way how much it was cost- 
ing me to live, for I’ve always kept accounts, but I 
never paid much attention to the totals as long as [ 
had enough to pay up. About that time I got a bit of 
inside information that would be worth much money 
to me if I could have taken advantage of it. I found 
out that a new railroad was projected through the moun- 
tains near us that would make available a large tract 
of fine hardwoods that were held at a ridiculously low 
figure because they couldn’t be logged economically, 
A few thousands would turn the trick, and I could 
either log the trees myself or sell the ‘tract at an 
enormous advance as soon as it was known that the 
railroad was going to be built. I began to feel the 
need of money for the first time in my life, so I 
determined to take advantage of what I knew. 

I looked at my bank balance and found it was 
$5.48. Then I decided I’d collect enough outstanding 
accounts to buy the timber and told Jackson, the yard 
man, to get in what was coming to us and mentioned 
the sum I’d need. I knew we had more than that 
on the books. Jackson rather looked down his nose 
and suggested that I could do it better; but I had an 
invitation to deliver a few lectures on modern Rus- 
sian literature at my college and expected to be away 
for a week. We had had a pretty good day’s cash 
business, so I took the money that came in and left 
on the evening train. It makes me blush with shame 
as I think of it now; not because of knowing Rus- 
sian literature, but it’s hard to see how I could have 
been so blind to real conditions and could have done 
such trifling things just then. Jackson was a thor- 
oughgoing fellow, and I felt sure that when I got 
back the money would be waiting. I had a pleasant 
time and was told confidentially that the college was 
going to make me a Doctor of Letters at the coming 
commencement. I went home in a glow of satisfac- 
tion only to find Jackson looking grave and uneasy. 
He had done prodigious work and had collected some- 
thing less than $10. I was inclined to be irritated at 
first until he explained in detail what he had done. 
The wealthy farmers who had the largest sums on 
the books had put him off with easy, off-hand familiar- 
ity and told him to come again after harvest or when 
the hogs were sold or had said vaguely that they’d 
square up some other time. I realized instantly that 
I couldn’t force things with these men, for they 
were not used to it and would lose their tempers and 
never spend another dollar with me. 


An Outcome of Neglected Precautions 


So I decided to borrow the money at the bank. I 
went around to Harley Brown, the cashier, and men- 
tioned casually that I wanted to borrow some money. 
I expected to get it as much as I’d expect to get a 
room at a hotel if I registered for one. Harley was 
an old friend of mine. He had as a boy been a rousta- 
bout in the local tile kiln, gone to business college 
after leaving high school and had made a comfortable 
fortune in real estate and in the banking business. 
He was a grubbing business man, and I remember I 
used to think of him half pityingly as I saw him 
slaving away day after day in the bank. When I 
mentioned the fact that I wanted some money to 
make an investment he looked troubled and invited 
me into his private office. I explained a little without 
mentioning the exact investment in question, for that 
I considered too valuable a secret to be told. You'll 
pardon my repeating some of the complimentary things 
Harley said, for I’ll tell some others not so compli- 
mentary that he said also. 

‘*Personally I’d like to help you out, Tom,’’ he 
said after a little pause, ‘‘especially as I believe this 
is the first time you’ve ever asked for a loan. Please 
don’t get sore at what I’m going to say, for I never 
had the gift of graceful language that you have. I’ve 
found that in this business where I am exposed on all 
sides the thing for me to do is to tell the exact truth 
even when it’s a little blunt. I’ve been following 
your affairs pretty closely, for as a banker I have 
to know the business standing and habits of all the 
men who deal with me.’’ He paused, and I sat there 
amazed. ‘‘Maybe there’s a way we can fix this after 
all,’? he added. ‘‘You can bring over some of the 
notes of these men who owe you, and I’ll discount 
them. 


A Jolt to Complacency. 


I felt my ears getting red, for I hated to acknowledge 
that I didn’t have a single note and that I was carry- 
ing thousands on the books that were not bringing 
me a penny of interest. But I had to own up. 

‘*But those accounts are perfectly good,’’ I pro- 
tested. ‘‘Doesn’t it seem a little absurd that there 
should be any question about a comparatively small 
loan to a business of the standing of mine’? For I 
knew then instinctively that Harley was not going 
to make me the loan, and it angered and humiliated 
me and placed me hot on the defensive. 

‘*Ordinarily, yes,’’ he said. ‘‘But business cor- 
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porations are not judged by their apparent strength. 
Now, Tom, I believe in your latent ability, and I 
want to help you. That’s my business. I’ve got to 
help my customers to make money, for that’s the way 
I make money. And I don’t believe that making this 
loan will help you. Try to believe that I’m sincere 
and try to keep your temper while we go over a few 


matters. You haven’t been discounting your bills 
lately.’’ 
I had not. 


‘‘You’ll have to pay for five cars of stock within 
the next few days.’’ 

1 had forgotten that, but it was true. 

‘“‘Your balance in the bank is gone.’’ 

That was true, too. 

‘“Your men haven’t been paid for five weeks.’’ 

I didn’t know that. Jackson attended to it. 

‘‘The new ratings have you listed as extremely 
slow pay.’’ 

I didn’t believe that until he showed it to me. 

‘Your yard is on railroad ground, and the railroad 
is going to build a new freight house there unless 
you pay more than double your present rent.’’ 

‘‘How do you know that?’’ I asked. ‘‘They have 
said nothing to me.’’ 

‘They have to give you only thirty days’ notice, 
and your lease runs for two months yet. I found it 
out, and you could have known it, too, by asking. 
Your gross profits for last year were about 30 per- 
cent, but your net profits were less than 2 percent. 
You’ve been living on your capital for more than 
two years.’’ 

‘‘How do you know that?’’ I asked, beginning to 
feel shaken. 

‘‘Bankers have to know those things in these days. 
My figures of course are only a guess, but I believe 
they are nearly right. Your sheds will be practically 
worthless if they are moved, your stock is lower than 
it has been in fifteen years, and within the next two 
years if you don’t change your methods the best part 
of your business will be going to out-of-town concerns. 
I’ve told these things bluntly, but they will explain 
why the bank can’t make you a loan. This investment, 
now; is it the King’s Hole timber?’’ 

I was too surprised to do more than nod. 

“‘T thought so. When did you find out that the 
Rainy people were going to build the road?’’ 

‘Why, about four weeks ago,’’ I faltered. ‘‘Rainy’s 
son is in school with my boy.’’ é 

‘‘And you’re just getting around now to get hold 
of the timber? Tom, Tom! Are you a business man? 
I heard of it seven weeks ago and before night tried 
to buy the tract, but I found that Rainy owned it 
all. That’s one of the reasons he’s building the road. 
He owns all the timber and all the mineral rights in 
the whole region covered by the proposed road.’’ 


A Salutary Lesson 


I sat back in my chair and felt stunned and as 
though I’d been suddenly flung into a new and un- 
pleasant world. 

‘*All these handicaps in your business can be met 
and conquered,’’ Harley was saying, ‘‘for they’re 
nothing more than young business men have to meet 
every day. Well, maybe we’d better make one excep- 
tion; that matter of 30 percent gross profit and 2 per- 
cent net. I don’t know whether you can solve that 
or not. A man who has come to middle life and hasn’t 
gotten his retail operating expenses below 28 percent 
in a normal year lays himself open to the suspicion 
that he isn’t a business man by nature. I believe you 
can be one by training if you will put your mind to 
it, for a man who can do the things you can do in 
other lines ought to be able to master business. But 
it’ll be harder than you think. You’ve got some lean, 
strenuous times ahead of you.’’ 

‘‘Harley,’’ I said, ‘‘what’s the matter? I used to 
make money out of the thing?’’ I was too badly 
shaken to pretend a false pride or an offended dignity. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I suppose there are a good many 
things the matter. Commercial conditions are chang- 
ing around here. You’ve happened to be here dur- 
ing years of enormous prosperity. The mine has in- 
creased the population of the town 1,000 percent dur- 
ing the last twenty years. You’ve had big sales, and 
very often you’ve made a staggeringly wide margin 
on your stuff. I don’t believe you knew how much. 
Men had to have lumber and you were able to sell it 
to them. Trade has gone forward in leaps. But now 
the population is increasing only at a normal rate and 
sales are not so large nor are margins so wide. Yours 
are wide enough if you were running the business in 
the right way. 


Practical Knowledge and Expensive Habits 


_**Your father did business when stumpage was worth 
little. His hard problem was to get the stuff logged 
and sawed, not to get it sold. So you see you don’t 
have the background of commercial science that other 
businesses have. Some merchandising concerns had the 
foundation of their selling methods laid 100 years ago 
and have been adding to them and bringing them up 
to date ever since. Yours have not been laid yet. 
You’ve had an exceptionally easy time and it has come 
near to ruining you. You were freed from the log- 
Sing and sawing problems your father had to meet by 
being able to buy your lumber ready worked. You’ve 
been freed from the pressing need for efficient han- 
dling and selling methods by the tremendous prosperity 
of the town. Of course you’ve had time for all sorts of 
pleasant sidelinest I mean this kindly, Tom, and I 
don’t mean to disparage the things you’ve done; but 
you have passed up the chance to study business 


- of the darkest, most stunned hours of my life. 








“«Yowve been living on your capital,’ ” 


science, and now when you need that knowledge to 
keep you alive you haven’t got it. 

‘“*You’ve formed expensive habits of living, and 
under the circumstances it’s easy to understand why. 
Money came easy, so naturally it went easy. I’m 
afraid it will come hard now. Perhaps the worst part 
of this is that your wife and children will have to 
suffer for something they couldn’t very well help. But 
let me give you a tip that may sound rough; let 
them suffer. Don’t try while building up again—for 
of course you will start over—to carry them along in 
the luxury to which they have been accustomed. May- 
be they won’t understand. But it will be suicidal to 
keep up so heavy a drain on your finances. You’ll 
need every dollar just now, and the money you deny 
your family now may come back multiplied a hundred 
times later on. I’ve been wanting to talk to you for 
some time but have felt that maybe you’d think me 
presumptuous. I’ve talked plainly, for business is 
the thing I’ve specialized in, and I feel that perhaps 
my special knowledge gives me the right to be very: 
frank. You’re not sore, are you? I’m willing and 
anxious to give you real help, and real help, as I see 
it, is help in getting your affairs untangled.’’ 


Facing the Facts 


I sat there white and shaking. I couldn’t be angry, 
for I saw the truth of what Harley Brown was say- 
ing. I was too stunned to do constructive thinking, 
so after promising to come back the next day to go 
over my affairs in detail with him I stumbled out of 
the bank and went to the yard and sat down in my 
private office. Jackson came in hesitatingly. 

‘*Mr. Miller,’’ he said, ‘‘the boys haven’t been paid 
for quite a while and some of them are hard up. Sales 
have been light and you’ve drawn out quite a bit 
traveling around so much lately. Er—I don’t know 
what I’ll tell ’em if they’re not paid this week. 
They’re getting kind of restless and mad. I thought 
—er—you might know something to do.’’ 

What I told him I don’t know, but he finally left 
reluctantly. On my desk was a statement of the 
amount due on the lumber we had gotten in recently. 
There was a letter from Helen, my daughter, bubbling 
over with high spirits and telling of plans for the an- 
nual promenade. It stated incidentally that she would 
need ‘‘oh, a lot of money’’ to pay for the new gowns 
that were in the making. I suppose that was one 
I was 
ranked over the State as a prominent and successful 
business man. The leaders of my father’s party were 
suggesting that I make the race for the governorship. 
And apparently I was about to be smashed into bank- 
ruptcy almost before I knew it. Brown’s statements 
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“<The boys haven’t been paid for quite a while’ ” 


_ nites, by F. J. Babcock. 





had the ring of truth about them and even a little 
thought showed me he was right in what he had said. 
I felt alternate tides of blank helplessness and of hot 
anger at the sneaking ways of fate. 

I’ll not try to describe that time. It would serve 
no purpose. There was a ragged copy of the Bible 
lying on my desk. I thumbed it through and read 
the poem written by the old Hebrew king when the 
prophet told him he was to die. I felt that I, too, 
was to be cut off jn the midst of my days, that my 
habitation would be taken away like a shepherd’s 
tent, that I was to be cut off from the loom. 

In my first minutes of painful thought I blamed my 
habits of reading and study as the cause of the trou- 
ble and believed it was they that had singled me out 
from among all business men to make me a failure 
and a byword of contempt. This was partly true, 
for they had been the immediate cause of my not pay- 
ing due attention to my business. But a little consid- 
ering showed me that aside from the expensive modes 
of living they had gotten me into because of associat- 
ing with wealthy people and traveling much they had 
placed me in no worse predicament than some other 
lumbermen were in. Bryson, one of my competitors, 
never read anything but the local weekly paper. He 
lived in a cramped way and so stayed within his in- 
come, but his yard was plainly going down. He had 
his prices as high as mine, too. Riley, the other com- 
petitor, had built a few sheds, but his methods were 
as antiquated as they well could be, and I knew that 
shortly before Harley Brown had refused him a loan. 


Waking Up to Possibilities. 


A little more thought about the matter convinced me 
that the lumbermen of the town were the only busi- 
ness men whose methods had not changed in the twen- 
ty-five years I’d been in business. Yesterday I heard 
an accounting expert say in a half-humorous way that 
concealed considerable serious meaning that lumber- 
men two or three generations back were thieves. He 
hastened to explain that he didn’t mean retailers in 
these days were thieves but that they didn’t have 
long experience in business methods back of them. 
That made me think of what Brown said to me six 
years ago. I suppose in a general way it’s true that 
not very many years back their raw material cost 
so little the lumbermen didn’t think about costs as 
much as they did about ways of working. As I 
thought of the retail lumbermen I knew, that after- 
noon after leaving Brown’s bank, I couldn’t think of 
one that had made a serious study and analysis of 
costs. It didn’t occur to me very clearly that such 
a thing was desirable. Mr first thought was an adver- 
tising scheme that would increase the volume of busi- 
ness; but.it then occurred to me that if Brown was 
right about my making only 2 percent net profit the 
increase in volume would have to be very great if it 
brought me much hard cash. This thinking, as I came 
partly out of my daze, got me in a frame of mind 
to appreciate some of the things Brown told me later. 

I telephoned my’ wife that I wouldn’t be home, 
asked Jackson to stay and help me, and we tried to 
find out where we stood. I tried to think what Brown 
would want to know and decided that the first would 
be my assets, so we made a list of the book accounts. 
It shamed me to discover how many there were that 
a glance showed to be worthless and how many others 
were owed by wealthy men and had been on the books 
for more than a year. The total cheered me quite a 
bit, for with so many thousands owed me I couldn’t 
be so very badly off. 

Then we got out the inventory sheets and checked 
them up to date as nearly as possible. My liabilities 
footed up more than I had thought they would, but 
in the small hours we decided we had everything to- 
gether that Brown would want to know, so Jackson 
went home and I laid down on the office lounge and 
slept after a fashion until morning. 





Next week Mr. Miller will finish his story. 


BUREAU OF MINES NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, has 
announced its list 42 telling of new publications for 
March, 1916. As only a limited supply of these is avail- 
able for free distribution applicants are asked to codper- 
ate by selecting only publications that are of special in- 
terest. Requests for all papers cannot be granted. Pub- 
lication should be ordered by number and title and ap- 
plications should be addressed to the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

The list contains three bulletins as follows: 

Bulletin 86. Some engineering problems of the Panama 


Canal in their relation to geology and topography, by Don- 
ald F. MacDonald. 1915. 8&6 pages, 29 plates, 9 figures, 
Bulletin 89. Economic methods of utilizing western lig- 
1915. 74 pages, 5 plates, 5 figures. 
The manufacture of gasoline and_ benzene- 
1915. 268 





Bulletin 114. 
toluene from petroleum and other hydrocarbons, 
pages, 9 plates, 45 figures. 

The Bureau also announces two technical papers as 
follows: 

Technical Paper 93. Graphic studies of ultimate analyses 
of coals, by Oliver C. Ralston, with a preface by Horace C. 
Porter. 1915. 41 pages, 3 plates, 6 figures. 

Technical Paper 129. Metal-mine accidents in:the United 
States during the calendar year 1914, compiled by Albert 
H. Fay. 1915. 96 pages, 3 figures. : 

Only one ‘‘Miner’s Circular’’ is announced, which is 
No. 20, and tells how a miner can avoid some dangerous 
diseases. It is written by A.'J. Lanza and Joseph H. 
White, is dated 1915 and contains 24 pages and 4 
figures. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


Severe Competition Inspires Effective Methods—Honesty the Greatest of Factors in Holding Trade — Be a Good 
“Mixer” but Not a “Sport’”—Self Control an Essential 


DEVELOPS SORT OF FAMILY TIE WITH THE 
FARMER 
CHEBANSE, ILL. 


The keynote of what little success we have made in the 
retail business at this point is instantly struck when I 
write on ‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade,’’ as we are 
practically dependent on the patronage of some of the 
shrewdest, most conservative, highly informed and suc- 
cessful tillers of the soil that can be found anywhere. 
Our population, although extremely mixed, is German 
predominating. Keen, honest, wide awake, frugal and 
true fellows they all are, with the highest regard for God, 
old United States of America, their families, their 
neighbors and themselves. 

Do we have competition? Ah, yes, galore. Seven 
yards from four and one-half to eight miles away and a 
local competitor in our ‘‘city’’ of some five or six hun- 
dred souls. Kankakee, with 20,000 population and three 
yards, is but eight miles distant, flooding our territory 
with the advertising of three daily newspapers. Some 
setting, you say, for a successful retail lumber ‘estab- 
lishment. ; 

Success in any venture is gained only by the strictest 
adherence to certain fundamental principles, coupled with 
steady work, close study of every phase of your business 
and the consuming trade, and the constant employment 
of modern methods. Honesty is the greatest aid in win- 
ning and holding the trade of the farmer. Cultivate 
constantly and diligently this basic principle and never 
take a single step from its pathway and the seeming 
mystery of success will be more than partly solved. If 
you make an error and overcharge or do anything that 
will border on a dishonest method from the farmer’s 
standpoint write him instantly, make careful explanation, 
enclose check covering the matter in question, and you 
will be elated over the farmer’s approval of your pro- 
cedure; but I do not approve of intentional errors made 
with the farmer and righted for purely advertising 
purposes. : 

I have been a constant reader of the ‘‘Greatest Jour- 
nal’’ for years, and endeavor to keep conversant with 
many of the leading trade periodicals, but I am going 
to touch upon a phase of codperation that I believe has 
partly missed the journalist’s pen, but which, I am con- 
vineed, is a decided help in gaining and holding the 
trade of all the farmers. We have on our desks a num- 
ber of the best magazines of greatest interest to all 
farmers. We also receive all bulletins from our State 
agricultural station and from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, such as the weekly agricultural 
news letter, the crop report and all the latest and most 
beneficial experiments of great value to every progressive 
farmer. Although the Kankakee County Soil & Crop 
Improvement Association—of priceless good to every 
farmer—is in our midst we go a step farther, find time 
for some agricultural study along the lines we think 
best suited to the needs of our community, carry on some 
real experiments at our office, such as with alfalfa, 
sweet clover, sudan grass etc., and one can rest assured 
that this little agricultural phase in our business is fast 
developing a sort of family tie with the farmer that 
could not be imposed in any other manner. We keep a 
‘‘farming’’ file and in it can be found the late price lists 
of all kinds of seed, fertilizer etc., many communicstions 
from the most reliable sources covering particulars of 
certain forage crops and many personal experiments from 
practical farmers ete. Thus we have at hand data that 
are really worth while for the farmer. 

I wish to dwell for just a moment on another matter 
which is very essential in holding the farmer’s trade, and 
that is in the control of one’s temper in every instance. 
We will never allow a farmer friend or prospective cus- 
tomer to leave our office in anything but a pleasant frame 
of mind. We simply specialize in doing away with argu- 
ments, controversies, or anything that may border on a 
dispute of any description. ‘‘Always on the square’’ 
has ever been our motto, and in coping with the many 
problems of returned materials, damaged: stock, a possi- 
ble miscount, or anything of the sort, we quickly make 
adjustments that satisfy the farmers in every instance. 
No doubt many would question such procedure to a cer- 
tain extent, at least fearing in many instances that some 
would take undue advantage of such a liberal policy. 
However, in following this for years we are firmly con- 
vinced that the farmers readily appreciate our attitude 
and, being broad-minded and having the matter of ad- 
justment practically put up to them for settlement, are 
very fair and considerate. This has won and has held 
for our concern many new as well as our old farmer 
patrons. 

Another matter of no little consequence in holding our 
farm trade has been in keeping just and accurate ac- 
counts of every transaction. We take a monthly trial 
balance and know positively that every account is correct 
as far as the ledger entry is concerned and give every 
customer free access to our books to go over his account 
carefully, thus impressing on every mind how we value 
the trade that has been entrusted to our care. 

All are compelled to admit that advertising directed in 
the right way will also aid in holding the farm trade. 
We have fully demonstrated this beyond a single doubt. 
We use proper ad space in our newspaper, having something 
special in the way of business locals nearly every week; 
also run seasonable slides at our moving picture theater 
and always have a goodly supply of carpenter aprons 








etc. We keep an alphabetical list of all the farmers and 
have such list cireularized at proper intervals. At 
Christmas time we always remember everyone in our 
locality with some sort of a useful souvenir, and to the 
farmers this year we also gave, aside from our glass 
souvenir, a large, perfect memorandum calendar. We 
received much favorable comment from our farmer friends 
on this feature, as the article has indeed a true worth in 
their estimation. 

The very best service and the highest quality of ma- 
terial for the farmers has always been our constant aim. 
In this subject of service I must include pleasant greet- 
ing and kindly treatment for every farmer. Retailers, I 
am positive, do not give this seemingly valueless phase 
the proper consideration. Without the least feeling of 
egotism, I wish to state that just the other day a newly 
made farmer friend drove into the yard and after the 
usual preliminaries said that his landlord had asked him 
from which yard he wished to haul the material for some 
special improvements. Truly his answer will ever follow 
me as an incentive to the truer and nobler in all my 
future business transactions, for it was, ‘‘Why, I’ll go 
to Lane’s; they know how to treat you down there.’’ A 
homely expression, you might say, but nevertheless brim- 
ful of the very essence of what is required to hold one’s 
farm trade. 

I might write at length on many other important 
points that we feel greatly aid us in holding our farm 
trade, such as ‘‘carefulness in loading’’; ‘‘visiting the 
farmers’’; ‘‘promptly caring for the farmers’ wants’’; 
‘‘treatment of the farmer’s children’’; ‘‘equality of 
farmer and merchant’’ etc., but must not consume further 
space that should be allotted to the ‘‘Realm of the Re- 
tailer’’ and to our ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ 

In conclusion will say that we are constantly striving 
to offer our farmers such quality, service and true value, 
in every sense of the words, that the little phrase ‘‘ Our 
Customers of Twenty-five Years Ago Are Still Our Cus- 
tomers,’’ which occupies a conspicuous place on our 1916 
calendars, may still be our recompense in after years for 
devoted service rendered. GEORGE W. LANE, 

William & George W. Lane. 





HONESTY IS BEST POLICY 


WIMBLEDON, N. Dak. 

‘‘Honesty is the best policy.’? Keep this in mind and 
conduct your business ‘‘on the square.’’? Thus you can 
build up a reputation for fair dealing which will be 
your most valuable advertising asset. Customers will 
learn to trust you and have confidence in your judgment. 

Prompt, personal service appeals to everyone. When a 
customer calls we give him a cordial welcome that makes 
him feel at home. If he seems inclined to visit a few 
minutes we do not feel that our time is being wasted 
but show an interest in his affairs and make inquiries 
about the different things he is interested in. 

Be a good ‘‘mixer’’ but do not be a ‘‘sport.’’? In 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


That the lack of transportation facilities is acting 
as a curb to the freight movement of yellow pine is 
noted in the weekly report of 
order files compiled by the South- 
ern Pine Association from re- RDERS ¥ SHIPMENTS 
ports from 150 mills for the week (a (\O 
ended Friday, March 10. This 
report shows a considerable de- 
crease in shipments but a satis- 
factory gain in orders and is evi- 
dence that with ample transpor- 
tation facilities orders would be 
booked more freely and _ ship- 
ments would go out with greater 
activity. This report shows or- 
ders on hand 20,273 cars, or 394,- 
816,675 feet; orders received dur- 
ing the week 5,045 cars, or 98,- 
251,375 feet, making a total of 
25,318 cars, or 493,068,050 feet. 
Shipments during the week 
amounted to 4,132 cars, or 80,- 
470,700 feet, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 21,186 cars, or 
412,597,350 feet. Production for 
the week was 99,057,406 feet. 
The report shows that shipments 
for the week were below produc- 
tion 18,586,706 feet, or 18.76 per- 
cent. -Orders were below produc- 
tion for the week only 806,031 
feet, or .81 percent. For the 
week orders exceeded shipments 
17,780,675 feet, or 22.10 percent, 
the increase in orders as com- 
pared with last report being 17,- 
780,675 feet, or 4.5 percent. The 
average sized car shipped in 
January was 19,475 feet and this 
is used as a basis for carload in 
compiling the report. 
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order words, strive to intimately know your present and 
prospective customers, and when opportunity affords visit 
them. Make them feel that you are one of them. Be a 
close student of human nature for many people have 
decided peculiarities and one can not use the same 
methods with all customers. Show a deep interest in the 
topics of the day, such as good roads, community im- 
provements and developments in agriculture. Attend the 
farmers’ meetings, and if convenient, take part in their 
programs. You may be able to give them a musical se- 
lection or a short talk on some subject of mutual interest, 
Get next to the boys because in a few years they will do 
all the buying. 

Be cheerful, courteous and gentlemanly at all times, 
and do not assume a superior air. Control your temper 
and do not ‘‘fly off’’ if something disagreeable happens, 
Do not tolerate vulgar language. Knowing this the 
farmer will not hesitate to send his little boy or girl for 
something he happens to need in the busy season, when 
he can not come for it himself. 

We never ‘‘knock’’ a competitor. Just let the cus. 
tomer know that we expect him to buy where he will 
receive the best value for his money. Under these cir- 
cumstances he will not hesitate to give us a chance to 
figure on his bill. 

We are always ready and willing to make out bills 
for small improvements and offer suggestions whereby 
our customers may economize. We take pains to show 
the different grades of lumber, and explain the advantages 
of the different grades. On the larger bills it is gen- 
erally more satisfactory if the customer has his car- 
penter make out the bill. This relieves us from all re- 
sponsibility if the bill is short. If we do make out the 
bill we always mention that the carpenter may use more 
or less of the different kinds of material. This min- 
imizes the chance for a misunderstanding if it is neces- 
sary to present a bill for extras. When we sell a bill 
on time we make the terms of payment very specific. At 
time of settlement we allow the customer to look over 
the books with us. This gives him confidence in our abil- 
ity to properly handle the accounts. He also feels that 
everything is open and above board. 

We never substitute without explaining fully, and, if 
necessary, give a better grade than the bill calls for. We 
are also careful to see that all loads are properly bound 
so that there will be ‘no trouble with the load slipping. 

In advertising keep the firm name before the public. 
This will bring new customers and after they come it is 
up to you to see that they become regular customers. 

H. M. CuHasg, 
Local Manager, Piper-Howe Lumber Company. 





REVIEWS HARDWOOD SITUATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 15.—The report of actual 
sales of hardwood during February, due today, is late 
in coming from the printers, but the supplemental report, 
prepared by Secretary W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, for circulation in connection 
with the sales report, shows that conditions in the hard- 
wood market up to the middle of March continued to 
improve, that orders were plentiful and that prices had 
advanced because of the shortage of stocks at the mills. 
The reports indicate that fully 60 percent of the mills 
were closed on account of the recent high water, and that 
many of them are not yet ready to resume operations. 

The best demand has been for oak, poplar, chestnut, 
gum, ash and elm, and a scarcity of a number of these 
woods is reported. According to the reports the greatest 


' scarcity is in No. 1 common and better white and red 


oak, No. 1 common sap and select poplar, basswood, No. 
3 popuar, sound wormy chestnut, elm and gum. 

Prices have steadily advanced. Gum is shown to be 15 
percent higher than it was sixty days ago and from $2 
to $3 higher than ever before, even comparing with the 
prices of 1912. Predictions are made in some of the 
reports that within thirty days No. 2 common plain oak 
will sell for $31 f. 0. b. Cincinnati. Some sales of oak 
and poplar have been made at $5 above what it was 
possible to get for them ninety days ago. 

There has been a great increase in the inquiries at 
the mills since the first of the year, estimated by some of 
the reports at as much as 30 percent, while the orders 
for deliveries are daily becoming more urgent. 

All reports speak of the difficulty of forwarding ship- 
ments because of the shortage of railroad cars, and this 
seems to apply with equal force to movements in ail 
directions, 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBER TRADE 


The following patents of.interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, 
patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When order 
ing state number of patent and name of inventor. 

1,173,615. Machine for removing the bark from logs. 
Karl A, Stahlnacke, Osteras, Bergvik, Sweden. 

: a Draw saw machine. Frank A. McKee, For- 
una, Cal. 

1,173,888. Saw tool. Samuel H. Stanton, Carbondale, Ohic. 

1,178,902. 
way, N. J. 

1,173,920. 
semite, Cal. 





Saw sharpening machine, John Beckman, Yo 


0. Power operated saw. Mansel E. Naylor, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. . 





Hand sawing machine. Paul A. Vanecso, Rab- 
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CAR SHORTAGE IS A GRAVE, COUNTRYWIDE HANDICAP 


Serious Conditions Affect All Sections—Shippers and Carriers Instructed on Remedial Measures—Reduced Produc- 
tion Is Suggested—Embargoes in Force at Many Points—Traffic League Appeals for Aid 


So serious has the ear shortage situation become 
throughout the United States that carriers, shippers and 
receivers are codperating more closely than ever to better 
conditions. The chief contributary causes for the pres- 
ent shortage are: congestion at eastern and western 
port terminals, because of lack of boats to carry forward 
the immense amount of war material; port congestion 
abetted by shipments of commodities destined for parts 
of the world never heard of by American shippers until 
after the European war opened; general prosperity 
throughout the United States; close of the Panama Canal 
for several months, requiring ninety days’ sailing time for 
foreign ports, which through use of the canal may be 
reached in forty-five or fifty days; lack of new railway 
ear equipment ready for service; holding of thousands of 
cars on side tracks and terminals that are destined beyond 
but can not be moved; fear of coal strike, causing a buy- 
ing of fuel that can not be unloaded; failure of consignees 
to unload cars promptly, and lastly, weather conditions 
which have interferred with the efficiency of railway 
operations. 

Carriers, manufacturing and shipping associations alike 
have sent broadcast instructions showing how codperation 
may improve the car supply in this crisis. Most of the 
instructions cover the same general ground as those sent 
out by the Queen & Cresent route, which are typical. 
They say: 

Some of the ways in which shippers and receivers can 
materially assist in this vitally important matter are: 


First. By not ordering more cars than are actually 
needed. 
SEcoND. By loading cars .as quickly as possible to full 


capacity and furnishing billing promptly so there will be no 
delay in starting the car to its destination. 


THirD. By loading car properly so that it will not be 
necessary to delay it in transit a Min the load or trans- 
ferring it to another car. 


FourtH. By loading or unloading cars as soon as placed, 
regardless of free time allowance, 


lirtH. By notifying carrier as soon as cars are loaded 
or made empty and ready to remove. 


SixtH. By not using a box car when a gondola or flat 
car will serve, as box cars are usuaily in greater demand. 


SeveENTH. By endeavoring to have reconsigning orders 
placed in advance of arrival of car so it may be switched 
to proper track on arrival instead of being placed on a 
yard track awaiting disposition. 


Some of the ways in which the carrier can help are: 


First. By placing cars for loading or unloading promptly 
and moving them as soon as loaded or unloaded. 


SeconD. By avoiding all possible delay to loaded or empty 
cars; a car has a daily earning value and each hour’s delay 
means so much loss to the carrier as well as a loss to the 
shipper who has a commodity for sale but can not market 
it for lack of equipment. 


THIRD. By seeing that consignees are notified at the 
earliest possible moment of arrival of freight so it may be 
unloaded promptly. 


FourtH. By seeing that proper billing is promptly and 
properly made to avoid holding car for billing at some 
junction point. 


FirtH. By prompt handling of cars in bad order so re- 
pairs may be made quickly. 

The statement of the same railroad points out that 
the average time required for loading a car by the ship- 
per is about two days and unloading it by consignee 
about two days, totaling four days; that this entire time 
could be reduced to three days. A material gain in avail- 
able equipment is made, resulting in shippers being able 
to market additional business to that extent. 

Perhaps no line of business is suffering more from the 
present car shortage than the lumber industry. Among 
the different lumber associations that have sent out state- 
ments to members, placing stress upon ways through 
which the congestion may be relieved, are the Southern 
Pine Association, the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and local 
lumber associations at other cities and many different 
individual lumber concerns are writing their trade on the 
sanie subject. Just what the Southern Pine Association 
and the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association are doing 
is explained in detail in correspondence from New Orleans 
and Jacksonville respectively, appearing in this issue. 

The recent hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion upon the subject of car congestion and the action 
of the American Railway Association through its car 
Service commission, in making recommendations are ex- 
pected to aid materially in relieving conditions. The 
Anerican Railway Association, whose rulings are followed 
more closely by the different carriers than any other 
railway body in the matter of traffic, has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the Interstate Commerce 
Coramission : 

Pending a further investigation of the facts and an at- 


tempt to deal with principles, the commission now recom- 
mends for immediate relief: 
rst. That the eastern railroads shall make a strong 
efort in good faith to return box cars westbound in excess 
ol at least 20 percent above what they receive from their 
Western connections. 
SEconD. ‘That the western railroads make a.strong effort 
© discourage the loading to the Atlantic seaboard and New 
sland of commodities of a character which it is apparent 
1 not be readily unloaded and promptly disposed of. 
_ THIRD. That shippers in the East be urged to refrain 
from } ena freight in excess of their ability to promptly 
unioad, 


t 
I 
¢ 


ourTH. The action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
i in granting the request of the railroads for decreased 
tree time at the ports will prove, it is hoped, a substantial 
aid in effecting relief. The commission on car service urges 
lurther consideration .of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion of the request for increased demurrage and storage 
cherges as a further aid in this difficult situation. 


he last report on car shortage and surpluses by the 


s 








American Railway Association shows that the car short- 
age on March 1 was the largest reported for that time 
of the year since 1907, and almost 30,000 greater than 
on February 1 of last year. The larger part of the total 
shortage, which consists of box cars, is mostly west and 
northwest of Chicago. The Central Freight Association 
territory also shows considerable shortage of this equip- 
ment. The coal car shortage in the East has more than 
doubled in the last month and amounts to more than ap- 
proximately 10,000 cars. A shortage of coal cars is also 
reported in the Central Freight Association territory and 
in the Southeast. The figures by classes of cars are as 





follows: 
Surplus Shortage 
BMS RMN ghaiivcssyereraisieit recsteaie ese a ate eters 9,381 38,654 
MIRE ovea9 sve erereia) sia sapttarstaccherena arene 4,835 2,087 
CORT OE ZONIGIS. cv ccccccccs 11,634 17,465 
Miscellaneous «....ccccccccecs 15,874 4,069 
I  - g.w'sa 0 aed tae a 86 we 41,724 62,275 


‘¢‘Help Business’’ is the urgent appeal through asso- 
ciation efforts throughout the entire country. Most of 
the commercial and traffic organizations. in the various 
large cities are bearing their part. The National Indus- 
trial Traffic League has also sent out an appeal covering 
quite fully the situation as it exists today. The only re- 
frain in all association recommendations is: ‘‘ Load, un- 
load and release your cars quickly; insist that the rail- 
roads move them promptly.’’ 

The car congestion is affecting the lumber industry so 
seriously that hardly a shipper is getting more than 50 
percent of his requirements and in most instances this 
percentage falls to 10 or 25 percent. Such a condition 
is not local to any territory, but is general throughout the 
lumber shipping centers of the United States. Every 
other line of shipping business is also suffering corre- 
spondingly and even though cooperation between carrier, 
shipper and receiver is worked out closely, the general 
opinion seems to be that the car shortage situation is 
going to grow worse. The reason for this belief is 
that although the carriers within the last few weeks have 
placed orders for thousands of freight cars they are still 
in the market with inquiries covering thousands more 
cars, and this new equipment will not be available before 
early next winter at least, delivery of steel not permit- 
ting construction at an earlier date. Orders for new 
equipment that would be available now were never made, 
because several months ago the railroads were not in the 
market on account of lack of funds, and consequently 
the small number of new cars which are ready to be 
placed in service and repaired cars which the railroads 
are hurrying into use are only in a small degree able 
to make up the gap in need of cars that prosperity 
—— the United States has inflicted upon the rail- 
roads. 





CONGESTION IN SOUTHEAST SERIOUS 


Officials of Georgia-Florida Association Recommend 
Reduction of Production—Market Still Strong 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., March 11.—Officials of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association this week author- 
ize the statement that a condition, the seriousness of 
which cannot be overestimated, now confronts the lumber- 
men in general, and of this section in particular, and at 
the same time have givén written expression to the state- 
ment that the lumbermen must, for their own good, face 
this situation as a grave actuality and not a theory, and 
face it like business men. 


Through Secretary E. C. Harrell, President W. Frazier 
Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, to- 
day issued the following statement to all members: 


Transportation difficulties are steadily growing worse, and 
we are frank to say that we can see no relief in sight. The 
ports are becoming more and more congested all the while, 
and space for pprwomene | ears upon arrival is practically 
exhausted. The steamship companies are not moving lumber 
in sufficient p reenge eg to relieve the ports, although they 
appear to be doing the best they can, and what little lumber 
they take they have trouble in discharging at destination. In 
the northern ports every available lighter is under load and 
warehouse space is taken up, and the entire situation is more 
serious than it ever was before. Steamers coming south 
can not even take on full cargoes on account of the enormous 
congestion which prevents freight from getting to them. The 
same thing applies to the cargoes going north. Getting rid 
of it is difficult. Rail congestion is extending, and in in- 
creasing sections, and in many places it amounts to a prac- 
tical embargo. Philadelphia and New York are under actual 
embargo except for perishable freight, and the principal roads 
reaching the eastern markets are in a frightfully congested 
condition. Manufacturers should take these facts into seri- 
ous consideration and prepare for what the future seems to 
hold out, and the first thing necessary, we believe, is the 
reduction of output. At the present time manufacturers are 
a well supplied with orders, and they are getting ap- 
proximately full basis price for what can be moved, but the 
market can not be forced, and it will not bear forcing by 
heavy, or even normal, production, and the buyers and 
consumers will be, and are, unwilling to pay today’s prices 
and then take the chance of making deliveries under present 
difficulties. 


Shippers are reported to have made price concessions 
which, however, can have not the slightest effect of mov- 
ing any more lumber, for the situation is one purely and 
simply of a shortage of cars and an embargo. The mar- 
ket has by no means broken and there is no indication 
that it will do so. The manufacturers appear to realize 
that price concessions will not raise the embargo, and on 
the other hand buyers are willing to pay top price for 
lumber, with anything like a reasonable guaranty of 
delivery. No guaranty, however, can possibly be made, 


for no man knows what will happen to his lumber after 
it leaves his mill. 

There has never before existed a situation quite like 
this one. Coming at a time when the market was stead- 
ily advancing, it has hit the lumbermen a hard blow. 
Perhaps one gratifying feature about the situation is that 
all of the lumbermen are in the same boat. The geo- 
graphical location of the mills does not seem to help 
any. A mill at one point will receive notice one day 
that a corner of the‘embargo has been tilted somewhere 
and before the shipper gets his car loaded he is likely 
to receive word that the lid is on again. If his car gets 
away, it goes the way of all cars that are caught in the 
vortex of the embargo; it becomes lost in the mass of 
congested cars and becomes almost impossible to trace. 
Many shippers report that they have had cars out as 
long as three months and do not today know where to 
locate them. 

A new development cropped out this week which fur- 
ther complicates the situation. This was in the form 
of a notice that was sent out by the local steamship 
companies requiring all shippers to guarantee to get 
their own shipments away from the ship upon ar- 
rival. Docks at eastern terminals are so congested that 
steamship companies no longer care to take the respon- 
sibility of discharging cargoes. Inasmuch as the Jack- 
sonville wharves, as well as those of the other shipping 
ports, are now so heavily congested that it is not possible 
to pile any more lumber on them, and inasmuch as the 
same thing is true at eastern terminals, no more lumber 
shipments are offered. 

Jacksonville docks never before presented such a sight 
as now. They are piled high with lumber that can not 
be moved. Every available lighter is also requisitioned, 
and these are piled high, and drawing demurrage. Side 
tracks are full of unloaded cars also drawing demurrage. 
When the seriousness of this situation became manifest, 
the steamship and forwarding companies sent out word 
this week that they will receive no more lumber for 
shipment, having no room to store it. Inasmuch as the 
normal receipts of lumber at the local ports are about 
150 cars a day, the seriousness of the situation may bet- 
ter be understood. Word comes from other shipping and 
receiving centers of a like situation in each place. For 
instance, it was reported today that at the town of 
Hopewell, Va., the team tracks have on hand nearly 200 
ears of unloaded lumber. 

Meanwhile, the fundamental condition of things points 
to one of the best seasons that the lumber business has 


ever known, provided transportation difficulties can be 
solved. 





TEMPORARY RELIEF AFFORDED 

Boston, Mass., March 15.—Some relief has been af- 
forded the lumber trade by a four-days’ suspension of 
its freight embargoes by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, the suspension expiring today. l- 
though the temporary opportunity to get through to con- 
signees lumber shipments that had been held up for weeks 
has helped much, it has also made all the more emphatic 
the grave annoyances of the transportation congestion, 
as they affect once more the lumber shippers of the East. 

In lifting the embargo temporarily, the New Haven 
railroad officials stated that this did not indicate easier 
conditions, but was done to ‘‘afford relief to industries 
in New England that are in urgent need of material to 
avoid closing of: plants.’’ 

From the first the New England railroads have been 
charging that it is largely the fault of consignees who 
delay unloading cars that the embargoes have been en- 
forced so long. The Chamber of Commerce here also 
takes that view to a lesser extent, and is appealing to its 
more than 5,000 members to unload any cars consigned 
to them as rapidly as possible, instead of permitting the 
ears to stand day after day on sidings because $1 a 


-ear demurrage is cheaper than paying storage on the 


unloaded merchandise. 

The Jumbermen of Boston and southern New England 
literally fell over one another in the rush to get cars 
started for their yards or customers here during the four- 
day embargo suspension just expired. Under the rules, 
if the material as actually required is started for points 
on the New Haven lines, either from junction points of 
the New Haven system or from points on connecting lines 
during the four days, it will be received by the New 
Haven railroad for .delivery in New England when it 
arrives even though the suspended embargo against lum- 
ber again is in force. 





DISCUSS CAR SHORTAGE AT CLUB MEETING 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 14.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at its regular semimonthly meeting at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday, March 11, suggested the advisa- 
bility of codperation on the part of its members with 
the railroads in the efforts of the latter to prevent more 
serious car shortage than now exists and also to relieve 
present conditions as much as possible. The subject was 
brought to the attention of the club through a letter 
from the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
road asking that members of the elub allow this road 
to route shipments of lumber for the next thirty days 
after leaving its lines. The Illinois Central and Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley also presented a similar request. 
The railroads believe that they can materially improve 
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PRESENTS TIMBER OWNERS’ VIEWS 


Forester Says Capital Carries Three-Fifths of Nation’s 
Forest Resources—Cost Increases 


[By Opes.L.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—E. T. Allen, repre- 
senting the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
appeared before the Federal Trade Commission today at 
a special hearing in the matter of the investigation of 
the lumber industry, for the purpose of discussing it 
from the forest-owning viewpoint and its relation to a 
wise and permanent manufacturing policy. As this in- 
vestigation by the trade commission is being conducted 
as a joint effort with the Forest Service, Mr. Allen said 
that he particularly wished to point out how necessary it 
is to take into consideration the conservation of resources, 
‘*which is alike a public and private asset.’’ 

Mr. Alien pointed out that private capital undertakes 
a staggering task in carrying three-fifths or more of the 
nation’s forest material until it can be utilized, for the 
delay of final utilization with its mounting of private 
interest and tax charges, indicates that the cost will 
exceed the value of the product when it is ready for 
the market. 

He also declared that these costs can not be trans- 
ferred to the consumer because of the competition of 
substitutes which even now is serious, but not so much 
so as it will be by the time the timber on which these 
costs have accumulated is ready for the market. Said he: 

In other words, it is evident that no conditions within 
the industry can avail to maintain prices against sharp 
competition by other materials. One man might own all 
the timber and sawmills in the United States, yet he would 
be unable to command a high price when substitutes can be 
had for less. Therefore at best, and even this is doubtful, 
the most that can be expected from timber as a whole is to 
avoid loss if it is regarded as stored raw material, without 
hope of speculative profit. 

Mr. Allen told the commission that these facts must 
be realized together with their actual pressure upon the 
many weak holders of timber, which is even now forcing 
them to unload. In the absence of an adequate stump- 
age market there is no outlet for these weak holders but 
manufacture, the result of which is bound to be over- 
production with the effect that stumpage values as well 
as lumber are held down below actual cost. Said Mr. 
Allen: ° 

There may be temporary rallies—in fact, there seems to be 
one now—gratifying to log buying mills and to speculators 
and brokers who may profit from transfers under such tempo- 
rary stimuli, but the legitimate permanent producer can not 
rely upon these as more than occasional waves in an in- 
exorable tide. Consequently, whatever form may be accom- 
plished in manufacture and distribution and whatever the 
temporary reliefs of price advances, the sinister problem of 
“heavy load” remains in the background, growing and biding 
its time. This problem is complicated by Government owner- 
ship and competition of timber bearing lighter charges and 
perhaps to be sold without regard to charge at all. 


Possible Remedies Suggested 


The defenses against these threats, Mr. Allen enumer- 
ated as follows: 


(a) Every possible reduction of carrying charges. 

(b) Every possible diversity and refinement of product. 

(c) Every possible increase of market. 

(d) Every possible economy in production and distribu- 
tion. 
To establish such defenses requires modernizing the lum- 
ber industry along systematic lines found essential in other 
large industries. It must employ brains and capital to 
study and meet economic needs. Such effort is hardly 
possible by small disunited concerns, hence there must be 
organization of sufficient size to provide it. Before all this 
can be accomplished adequately and properly for the joint 
good of industry and public, both must have sufficient under- 
standing of forest economics to insure confidence and co- 
operation. The industry can not expect its own mistakes 
to receive much public sympathy, much less that the public 
will see any reason for insuring a private venture. But 
it can reasonably hope that in the measure that forest 
industry and products are of public concern an active in- 
terest in stabilizing them will be found expedient from a 
community viewpoint. To be either just or successful any 
such steps must consider the consumer and manufacturer of 
today and the forest management upon which depend those 
of tomorrow. 


As the case was presented by Mr. Allen it was shown 
that manufacturing, distribution and timber manage- 
ment all reflect upon each other and equally deserve 
public study and assistance. For example, just as over- 
pressure on timber holders tends towards over-production, 
so bad manufacturing and sacrifice of resources or ineffi- 
cient manufacturing and marketing affect the disposal 
of forest resources. ‘‘Hence the owner and the public 
are alike concerned with the efficiency and stability,’’ 
he said. Temporary relief, such as ‘‘ good times,’’ might 
only aggravate the evils, because they divert attention 
from fundamental reform. 

Speaking of the evils of the present system, he said: 

We do not believe them completely remediable, but em- 
phasize that they should be reduced as far as possible and 
therefore borne in mind constantly, whatever the pressure 
of temporary conditions and whatever the step such condi- 
tions may make momentarily important. Otherwise ap- 
parent returns of prosperity will be but occasional waves 


in an outgoing tide, succeeded by ever-increasing depres- 
sions—and the tide will never turn. 


Five Persistent Evils 
Mr. Allen enumerated the five persistent evils as fol- 
lows: 


1. The heavy load, even at best, of private carrying of 
too much raw material. 
2. The unnecessary increase in this burden by unwise 


finance by many owners and unwise taxation by most com- 
munities. 

3. Unsound speculative business both in timber and in 
manufacturing by incompetent and weak operators. 

4. Lack of cohesion between Congress and the executive 
branches in fixing a dependable far-seeing national forest 
policy covering disposal of Government timber and the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward the industry. . 

5. Partly but not wholly because of the foregoing lack 
of organization and system in the manufacturing end of the 
industry which is necessary for economical production, re- 
finement or product to meet modern needs, proper exploita- 
tion and economical distribution from mill to user. 

Mr. Allen said there have been other contributing 
causes, such as shipping laws and the tariff, but he did 
not dwell upon them. 

The crest of the lumber production in this country, 
he said, about 45,000,000,000 feet, was passed in 1909, 
and in view of the increasing use of substitutes he de- 
clared that no permanent revival is likely to do more 
than restore it. He urged the necessity of foregoing all 
speculative profit on timber and allowing a bare manu- 
facturing profit to pay living wages and afford security. 
Basing his estimates on a total supply that will last 40 
years he said: 

The industry will have used 1,800,000,000,000 feet and 
merely to reimburse for actual outlay will have to realize 
from $32 upward on stumpage alone, per 1,000 feet, before 
manufacturing cost and any profit are added. And someone 
will be holding 700,000,000,000 feet all this time without 
revenue. is 

Summary of Conclusions 


Summarizing his conclusions concerning the readjust- 
ments which are needed, Mr. Allen said: 


Recognition by owners and the public alike that as a 
whole private timber holding can not continue to afford 
speculative profit, but must be regarded as a hazardous 
banking service. 

Minimizing the cost of such service by decreasing fire 
hazard, adjusting taxation to revenue and reducing inter- 
nga by giving the project more stability and se- 
curity. 

Adoption of a policy with the minority supply of public 
and more cheaply-carried timber which regards this not 
as competitive but as an adjunct in such comprehensive 
plan as will make the total supply serve the community 
best in the long run. 

Converting the bulk of the supply into more salable 
form at less cost, this to be accomplished partly at least 
by the greater efficiency of more concentrated and concerted 
operation, 

By the same means reducing the cost of distribution, ex- 
tending the better organization to help push the product 
and to absorb and eliminate every unnecessary step and 
profit between mill and consumer. 

In foreign trade, meeting the distinct conditions of for- 
eign competition by larger codperation and solution of 
transportation handicaps. 

In all these steps the functions of holding of the raw 
material, logging, manufacturing and distributing are in- 
dispensable, but joint functions of one industry. One can 
not suffer except at the expense of the others. To the 
extent they are regarded and conducted as a whole, rather 
than independently and competitively, will the industry pros- 
per while still best serving the consumer's interest. 

If every improvement throughout the industry still fails 
to escape disastrous pressure by its overload of raw ma- 
terial, it will seem incumbent upon the Government to take 
over a portion of the load by repurchase on as just a 
basis as the situation permits. The basis would probably 
be a compromise of responsibility, that of the public be- 
ing the making of the timber-holding a costly private func- 
tion and that of the owner for unwise investment under 
such conditions. 


Mr. Allen filed an extensive brief with the commission 
setting forth his views. 





VOTES TO REVISE SEAMEN’S ACT 


National Commerce Chamber Wants Some Sections 
Suspended—Favors Shipping Board 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—By an overwhelming 
majority, which amounts to practical unanimity of the 
constituent organizations, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has voted in favor of radical revision 
of the La Follette Seamen’s Act. It was the opinion of 
874 members, with only nine opposed, that section 4 of 
the act, which requires masters of vessels to give seamen 
upon demand one-half the pay due them at every port, 
should be suspended. By the same vote the members de- 
clared that the language test whereby 75 percent of the 
crew must be able to understand any order given by the 
officers and that a certain percentage of the crew, rang- 
ing from 45 percent to 65 percent, shall be rated not 
less than able seamen, should be suspended. Further- 
more by exactly the same vote the members held that 
section 14 of the act, which provides for life-saving appli- 
ances and the manning of lifeboats should be suspended. 
It is held that these provisions discriminate against 
American ports and American ships and are restrictive 
of American commerce, and it is held that they should not 
be enforced until by international agreement they can be 
made applicable to the shipping of all nations. 

By a vote of 846 to 15 the membership of the Na- 
tional chamber decided that the sections of the act deal- 
ing with deserters should be repealed as to foreign ves- 
sels, but that the State Department should seek to nego- 
tiate treaties with other maritime nations for the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment. for desertion. 

By an affirmative vote of 866 to only 6 opposed de- 
mand is made upon the President to withdraw at once 
the denunciation by the United States of the commercial 
treaties with maritime nations, which were denounced in 
compliance with the Seamen’s Act. The referendum also 
showed that the chamber is in favor of a shipping board 
by a vote of 809 to 57. Regarding this board it is rec- 








ommended that it shall take over the staff and duties of 
the Bureau of Navigation and the Bureau of Steamboat 
Inspection, the two bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce that now administer the merchant marine laws of 
the United States. It is also recommended that the 
board should recast the merchant marine laws of the 
United States with a view to recommending to Congress 
such changes as will provide comprehensively and ade. 
quately for the comfort, safety and welfare of the crews, 
manning and all other matters related to the merchant 
marine and especially the design and construction of ves. 
sels with regard to safety. 

The committee that framed the report that was sent to 
the constituent organizations which are members of the 
National chamber for referendum vote was composed of 
the following: R. Goodwyn Rhett, president of the 
chamber; Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company; J. Howland 
Gardner, marine engineer and vice president of the New 
England Steamship Company; Russell H. Loines, man- 
ager of Johnson & Higgins, of New York, marine insur- 
ance, and Frank A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. 

‘*Tt is noted that the Seamen’s Act covers a variety of 
subjects,’’ said Mr. Rhett, ‘‘ which can searcely be con- 
sidered properly as one piece of legislation, a fact that 
has frequently been overlooked. The committee has dif- 
ferentiated among the purposes of the legislation and in 
submitting for action by the members of the National 
chamber its recommendations for suspension of certain 
provisions, took into account the soundness of many pro- 
visions and the good purposes behind others which the 
legislation as drawn fails to make effective.’’ 


CONGRESS BEHIND IN ITS WORK 


Many Measures and Proposed Bills Await Action— 
Democratic Program Not Expected to Be Carried Out 





WasHIneTon, D. C., March 15.—The American public 
is confronted with the pleasing prospect of having Con- 
gress in session some time after the national conventions 
have made their choice of presidential candidates and 
during the preliminary weeks at least of the national 
campaign. Even with this prolongation of the session, 
which will be more or less of a repetition of what oc- 
curred four years ago, there is small prospect that Con- 
gress will pass all of the major legislation that is now 
upon the program. Senator Oscar Underwood, of Ala- 
bama, who was formerly Democratic leader of the House, 
made the significant remark during a debate in the Sen- 
ate the other day that during his more than twenty 
years of service in Congress he had never seen it so far 
behind in its work as.it is at the present moment. As a 
matter of fact, in the three months and a half that the 
present Congress has been in session, practically nothing 
has been accomplished except the passage of ‘‘private’’ 


bills and the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. The. 


Philippines bill has passed the Senate but not the House; 
the Shields general dam act has passed the Senate, but 
not the House and the chances are that it will not be 
passed by the House in its present form. It took a month 
to pass the Shields bill in the Senate and the chances are 
that it will take as long to pass the bill for the develop- 
ment of water power on public lands which the Senate 
has just agreed to take up, and then it will have to go 
back to the House where it originated inasmuch as it 
was changed completely in the Senate committee. 

The attention of the Senate has been called to the fact 
that if the Senate were to work diligently between now 
and June 1 on the fourteen appropriation bills which 
must be passed before the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
it could hardly expect to accomplish that task alone 
within that time. What then is to become of the na- 
tional defense bills, which can not be agreed to without 
prolonged debate, or the revenue bills amending the Un- 
derwood Tariff Act and the emergency revenue law, 
which it is necessary to pass in order to provide money 
to meet the extraordinary expenditures for preparedness 
and the ordinary expenses of the Government which have 
outstripped present revenues. What is to become of the 
rural credit legislation pledged by the Democratic party 
in its 1912 platform, a pledge which Democratic leaders 
insist must be redeemed before the presidential cam- 
paign opens this year? What of the tariff commission 
law advocated by the President? 

Senator Borah, one of the most astute politicians in 
the Senate, declared that for the life of him he did not 
see how the Congress could possibly take up for consid- 
eration the national defense measures until after the 
conventions, and he predicted that instead of prepared- 
ness being the issue it would be politics passing under 
the guise of national defense. As for the other major 
bills in the legislative program, he could see no hope of 
passing them at all during the present session, unless it 
is to be prolonged up to the very day of election. This 
was probably a too pessimistic view of the situation, but 
at least it served to call attention to the faet that Con- 
gress is dilly-dallying along and that some legislation 
that ought to be passed is going to be thrust aside, and 
some bills that ought to be considered from a non-parti- 
san standpoint will be made the sport of politics in the 
midst of the quadrennial campaign of political parties 
for the-control of the Government. As for the great 
question of immediate interest to the commerce and in- 
dustry of the nation—the merchant marine—that seems 
to have been lost sight of entirely, and from present 
indications it will take seismological eruption to bring 
it to the surface in time to get it passed by at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

President Wilson has been in consultation with Demo- 
cratic leaders of Congress this week urging them to 
‘“speed up’’ the legislative program, and the leaders ap- 
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peared to be quite anxious to comply with his request, 
put the difficulty seems to be in agreeing upon the bills 
to be taken up first. The House leaders have decided to 
bring out the army bill next week and push it through 
with twenty-four hours’ debate. If the Democratic 
leaders can hold all their members in line on such a 
program they can put it through, but there is grave 
doubt as to their ability to do so. But even if the Hay 
pill should be put through under the gavel in that man- 
ner in the House, it would hardly expedite matters much 
for it will simply mean a longer fight in the Senate 
where the ‘‘gag’’ can not be applied so easily, and where 
the Hay bill will probably be thrown into the discard 
and the Chamberlain bill will be substituted for it. 

Another bill which is of interest to the business public, 
chiefly on account of the effect it will have on railway 
revenues, is the railway mail pay bill, which is merged 
with the postoffice appropriation measure. The pro- 
posal is to substitute for the general basis of weight in 
compensating the railroads, a basis of space. The rail- 
roads are opposed to the change on the ground that the 
compensation to the railroads will not increase propor- 
tionately with the weight of the parcel post carried in 
mail cars. They urge that the basis of compensation 
advocated violates the weight-and-distance basis of ex- 
press and freight rates, and they ask that the whole 
question be referred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for adjudication. 





SAFETY FIRST IDEA TO BE PUSHED 


Exhibits to Be Made in Many Cities Showing Results 
of Federal Government’s Work 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—The Safety First 
Exposition which was held in Washington recently and 
which depicted what the Federal Government is doing 
in the saving of life and property, may soon be brought 
to the doorstep of every citizen of the United States. 
The exposition was of such far-reaching educational 
value and created so much public interest that Secre- 
tary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane conceived the idea 
that the rest of the country ought if possible to be 
given an opportunity of seeing it. He accordingly 
wrote a letter to Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, requesting the free use of a complete 
train for that purpose. President Willard responded 
immediately and offered to furnish an all-steel train of 
any necessary number of cars to transport the exhibits. 
The railroad also agreed to haul this train free of 
charge over the entire length of its line, stopping a 
sufficient length of time in each city or town to enable 
the people to inspect thoroughly the various exhibits. 

It has been tentatively agreed that this train will 
be in Washington by May 1, and that it will be equipped 
as rapidly as possible and sent on its way. An itin- 
erary will be arranged without delay. It is the plan 
of Secretary Lane that upon the completion of this 
itinerary the other prominent railroads of the country 
will be asked to extend similar favors over their lines 
and in this way he hopes that everyone in the country 
sufficiently interested will be able to see the exhibits, 

The exposition held in Washington originated with 
the Bureau of Mines and through the encouragement of 
Secretary Lane spread to all the other departments 
until twenty-seven Federal bureaus were represented, 
as well as the American Red Cross and the police de- 


partment of the District of Columbia. Secretary Lane 
says: 


This moving exposition will give the people of the in- 
terior towns and cities an opportunity to see and under- 
stand what the Federal Government is doing in places 
remote. For instance, the work of the Public ealth 
Service, Treasury Department, in guarding the gateways of 
the Republic against epidemics of diseases sent us from 
foreign shores and the stamping out of these diseases on 
the threshold of the country; the work of the Coast Guard 
Service, Treasury Department, in saving life at sea, making 
the ocean lanes safe for travel; the Navigation Bureau, 
Commerce Department, with its extensive system of wire- 
less which has already saved thousands of lives on ship- 
wrecked vessels; the Forest Service’s plan, Department of 
Agriculture, of fighting forest fires and preserving millions 
of dollars of natural resources to the nation; the methods 
used by the Bureau of Mines, Interior Department, in res- 
cuing entombed miners from terrible death; and the safety 
methods of the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
have so signally reduced the deaths among trainmen. 

In addition there is the safety first work of the Army 
and Navy Departments in sanitation and the stamping 
out of the typhoid fever in the Army and Navy. 

These are but a few of the many interesting activities 
of the Federal Government that the people will be privi- 
leged to see and learn about. Altogether it will be a rare 
opportunity for the average citizen of the United States 
and will give him a better and a clearer idea of what a 
great and humanitarian country he lives in. 





PARIS EXPOSITION POSTPONED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—Word has been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce from Commercial Attache C. W. A. Veditz at: 


Paris that the opening of the ‘‘Exposition of the 
Reconstructed City’’ has been postponed from May 1 
to May 15. Henry C. Long, 5 Opera Square, Paris, 
director of the American section, expects to come 
to the United States this month to confer ‘with. Ameri- 


a business men and firms who intend to exhibit 
1ere, 





Durtne the fiscal year ended July 31, 1914, furniture 
and bedsteads of wood or metal valued at $2,140 were 
inported into Rangoon, Burma, from the United States, 
while during the year ended July 31, 1915, the value of 
the same imports wag only $1,550. The imports of wooden 
furniture for the year ended July 31, 1914, were valued 
at $930, while for the year ended July 31, 1915, they 
were valued at $2,130. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Hearings on Complaints by Lumbermen Concerning 
Excessive Tariffs or Proposed Advances 


[By ODELL] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., March 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission listened to oral argument today in the 
joint complaint of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber 
Company and the Neimeyer Lumber Company, involving 
alleged unreasonable rates from Malvern, Ark., to inter- 
state destinations north of the Ohio River and elsewhere. 

H. M. Armistead, counsel for the complainants, con- 
tended vigorously that the existing rate of 14 cents per 
100 pounds on lumber from Malvern to Memphis, a dis- 
tance of 191 miles, is unreasonable and discriminatory, 
compared with a rate of 11 cents from Pine Bluff to 
Memphis for the same length of haul. 

He told the commission that Malvern has the blanket 
rate to 1,017 stations in Texas, while to 449 stations 
the Malvern rate is higher than the blanket. He added 
that there are 1,700 stations in Texas to which the Iron 
Mountain Railroad will not publish through rates. 

Luther Walter argued against any change in the Mal- 
vern rate, speaking for forty-seven intervening lumber 
companies that operate 87 mills with an output of 150,- 
000 carloads per annum, marketed mostly in Central 
Freight Association territory. His contention was that 
a change in the Malvern rate would disturb the blanket 
adjustment and that if any reduction is ordered by the 
commission it should be made uniform and horizontal, 
applying from points in Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

On behalf of the carriers, Henry G. Herbel insisted 
that the existing rate adjustment from Malvern is rea- 
sonable and not discriminatory. He pointed to the num- 
erous railroad receiverships in the territory involved, de- 
claring that this in itself is a sufficient answer to the 
argument that the carriers are receiving excessive rates 
for the transportation of lumber. He compared the yel- 
low pine blanket with the citrus fruit blanket and other 
similar rate adjustments serving different industries and 
commodities. 

Attorney Armistead would not concede that the citrus 
fruit blanket presented a fair comparison. He admitted 
that he did not realize that a change in the Malvern rate 
would be as far-reaching on the rate adjustment as Mr. 
Herbel and Mr. Walter contended, but appeared unwill- 
ing to concede their contention. So far as the solvency 
of the carriers is concerned, Mr. Armistead referred the 
commission to its own report on the financial history of 
the Rock Island. 

The commission issued an order suspending from March 
11 until July 9 schedules in tariffs filed by Agents F. W. 
Gomph and R. H. Countiss, naming increased rates on 
lumber and forest products in carloads from points in 
California to destinations in New Mexico. The proposed 
increases are from 4 to 10 cents higher than existing 
rates. For example, the present rate on lumber from 
California points north of Mojave and Santa Barbara is 
40 cents and the proposed rates from 44 to 50 cents. 

In another order the commission suspended from 
March 30 until September 30 the operation in tariffs 
filed by the Baltimore & Ohio, Erie and other roads, 
which provide for the withdrawal of a rule permitting 
stopping-in-transit of cars containing shipments of farm 
wagons, the operation of which was suspended from De- 
cember 1 until March 30 by a previous order. 

The commission has denied an application of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, asking authority for itself 
and connections to continue rates on staves and heading 
published in its tariff, I. C. C. No. B-2264, without ob- 
serving the long and short clause of the fourth section. 

An order has been issued permitting the Hood River 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to intervene in the 
complaint of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company 
et al. against the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company et al. This proceeding involves the rea- 
sonableness of rates on fir lumber from Portland and 
Bridal Veil, Ore., to Idaho, Utah and other States. A 
similar order authorizes the Public Service Commission 
of the State of Washington to intervene in this case. 

The commission has issued an order modifying fourth 
section order No. 5342, issued December 28, 1915, so that 
it will become effective April 20, instead of March 15. 
In all other respects the order remains unchanged. The 
order grew out of a complaint filed by the Indiana 
Veneer & Lumber Company against the Iron Mountain 
and other roads and involves rates on logs from Haynes 
and McGehee, Ark. 

Briefs Filed. 


Complaint has been filed with the commission by the 
Crossett Lumber Company, of Crossett, Ark., against the 
Arkansas & Midland Railway and other carriers in the 
Southern Classification territory. It is alleged that the 
defendarits published rates on silos, K. D., in supplement 
7 to Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway tariff 
I. C. C. No. 2746, effective October, 1915, and in supple- 
ment 11-to the same tariff, effective February 20, 1916, 
which are unjust and discriminatory. Complainants de- 
clare that they have for months requested the rail and 
water carriers in Southern Classification territory to 
make through or joint rates and routes on silos from 


Crossett via Vicksburg to all points east of the Missis- 
sippi River and south of the Ohio River, but that the 
only rates which the defendants have published are un- 
just, unreasonable and prohibitory, and in violation of 
sections 1 and 15 of the act to regulate commerce. The 
following rates from Crossett, in cents, are indicatory of 
those demanded by the complainants: 

To Shreveport and Delta Point, except Monroe, 11; Vicks- 
burg proper 12; Cairo, 16; Duncanville and Montgomery, 
Ala., 20; Pensacola, Fla., 25; Cincinnati, 24%; points in 
South Carolina, 32; points in North Carolina, 35. 

The complainant asks for reparation amounting to 
$1,266. 

J. H. Townshend has filed a brief with the commission 
on behalf of the complainant in the case of George 
Brown & Co., against the Southern Railway Company and 
other carriers, in which he states that the purpose of the 
complaint was to secure a reduction of 3 cents in the rate 
on cedar lumber from Seaboard Air Line Railway sta- 
tions in North Carolina to Central Freight Association 
and Eastern Trunk Line territory and a 3-cent reduction 
in the rates on cedar from Southern Railway stations in 
North Carolina to Central Freight Association territory 
and 4 cents reduction on cedar from Southern Railway 
stations in North Carolina to Eastern Trunk Line terri- 
tory. Complainant declares that the lumber produced 
by it is produced in practically all eastern and southern 
States and Texas and Missouri. The brief declares that 
only second growth is available to complainant, which is 
knotty and not suitable for pencil slats, but only useful 
for making cedar chests and similar work. He says that 
the rates as compared with the rates on first growth 
cedar are too high, and discriminate against the Brown 
company, 


PROPOSED ADVANCE IN CARLOAD MATCH 
RATES CANCELED 

The Interstate Commerce Commission (I. & S. docket 
700) upon complaint of the Commercial Club, of Duluth, 
and the Union Match Company, of West Duluth, Minn., 
has canceled the proposed advance in carload rate 
on matches from Duluth to various Arkansas points, 
ranging from 1% to 8% cents per hundred pounds. 
The previous rates were joint commodity rates rang- 
ing from 59 to 81 cents. To most Arkansas points the 
proposed increase would have been 714 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, and the protestant match company 


claimed that this would practically shut it out of this 
territory. 


THROUGH RATE APPLIES ONLY ON THROUGH 
ROUTES 


Where on a shipment of lumber the shipper speci- 
fies a certain routing and no joint rate is published 
applicable to that route, he can not complain be- 
cause the rate charged is higher than through rates 
that have been published by other lines between point 
of shipment and point of destination. 

In I. C. C. docket No. 7843 the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company complains that on a shipment of 
a carload of yellow pine lumber September 1, 1914, 
from Meehan Junction, Miss., to Chicago, via Chat- 
tanooga and Louisville, it was charged 30 cents a 
hundred pounds whereas joint rates of 24 cents a 
pound were applicable to St. Louis or East St. Louis 
gateways. The 30-cent rate was a combination of 
the rate to and from Louisville. The commission de- 
cided that the availability of other routes at a lower 
rate is not enough to prove that the rate charge was 
unreasonable or discriminatory and no other evidence 
was submitted upon this point. 











CO-OPERATING IN LUMBER RECLASSIFICATION 
MATTER 


OsHKOSH, WIS., March 14.—The Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has been col- 
lecting some important data on the problem involved, 
from the lumber industry’s standpoint, in the often post- 
poned State rate commission hearing into the proposed 
reclassification of lumber products. The following state- 
ment by Secretary O. T. Swan in a bulletin to the man- 
ufacturers outlines the wide scope of the protest of the 
lumbermen to the proposed advance: 


We are codperating with the fuel wood interests of the 
State, together with the Northern White Cedar Association, 
on the matter of posts, poles and piling, and no doubt will 
use several witnesses from these organizations in further 
support of our position. 

In our coéperation with the National association we have 
completed blue print forms showing total production; total 
shipments of each species; the percentage shipped dressed ; 
the average loading per car of each species; the average value 
per thousand feet and the average value per ton, together 
with the percentage of the various grades and the information 
on such items, as lath, shingles, ties, box shooks; small 
dimension stock and hemlock bark, showing the average value 

er carload; the average loading per car, and the average 
oading per ton for 1914. We also have in the hands of 
certain members special forms for the collection of data on 
their Cp epee during selected periods from which will be 
derived the average distance hauled, the average rate paid etc. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE inspector at Portland, Me., will re- 
ceive sealed proposals until March 21 for furnishing hard 
pine lumber delivered at Portland, Me., and pile driving 
at Bear Island, Me. Further information may be ob- 
tained upon application to the light house inspector at 
Portland, Me., and mentioning No. 3,044. 
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DISCUSS SLASH AND LOCOMOTIVE SCREEN 





Michigan Forest Fire Congress of Lumbermen, Railroads, Foresters and State 
Officials Makes Important Progress in Preventive Measures 





Lansinc, Micu., March 14.—Lumbermen, railroad 
men, foresters and State officials attended a two days’ 
session here of the Michigan Forest Fire Congress, 
which marked a forward step in forest fire prevention in 
this State. Two matters of chief consideration were the 
adoption of a standard spark arrester screen for loco- 
motives and the burning of lumbermen’s slash. A 24x 
21%, mesh with No. 10 wire (decimal .135) on main 
lines (with No. 12 wire (decimal .105) permissible on 
interstate main lines) and a 3x3 mesh with No. 10 wire 
(decimal .135) on branch lines was tentatively and 
informally adopted. William R. Oates, of Marquette, 
State game, fish and forest commissioner, presided. The 
conference was held under the auspices of his depart- 
ment. ; 

At the Monday morning session A. C. Carton, of 
Lansing, secretary of the Public Domain Commission, 
explained briefly fire prevention in Michigan, where the 
township union system in installed, each supervisor 
being designated a fire warden. When it is particularly 
dry special fire wardens are appointed to assist the 
supervisor, or in case the supervisor is unable to act. 
This township union system has proved effective. 

The department is under the direction of the Public 
Domain Commission, consisting of the secretary of state, 
auditor general, superintendent of public instruction, a 
member of the board of regents of the university, a 
member of the board of control of the College of Mines 
and a member of the state board of agriculture. All 
business having to do with the public lands of the State 
has now been centralized in this commission, thus doing 
away with duplication of work and conflict of authority. 
The Michigan idea is that resources were put here for 
the use of man, but they must not be wasted by care- 
lessness and there must be seedtime as well as harvest. 
Michigan now owns 600,000 acres out of 11,000,000 acres 
of land that she once owned. 

W. J. Pearsorp, of Charlevoix, opened the discussion 
of the proper mesh for a spark arrester, followed by 
John A. Higgins, of Manistee, department inspector. 
Their remarks paved the way for frequent discussion of 
the subject during the subsequent sessions. A paper by 
C. V. R. Townsend, of Negaunee, land agent of the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, in his absence was read 
by J. H. McGillivray, of Oscoda, of the educational 
bureau of the department. In part Mr. Townsend said: 

The sandiest soil, the most barren waste, and even small 
ponds, if situated in’a favorable climate and not interfered 
with by preventative agencies will in time become fit for 
forest growth. On ihe sandy soils the lowest form of plant 
life will come first, such as lichens, to be followed later by 
the mosses, and then the lower forms of brushes and shrubs. 
After these have obtained a foothold will come the least 
exacting of the tree species, to be followed later by the pine, 
and when the depth of humus or fertility is sufticient, the 
most exacting species, the hardwoods. By the reckless 
destruction of soil fertility through constantly re-occurring 
forest fires this process is reversed. After the first fire, 
following the lumberman’s ax, a growth of poplar, aspen, 
and wild cherry springs up, mixed with a certain amount of 
sprout growth from the stumps of the hardwood. In a short 
time, protected by this first growth, pines begin to spring 
up and even some of the less exacting hardwood seedlings 
may be found. Nature is trying to restore the forest, but is 
met with a second fire. After the second fire the new growth 
is very slow in coming in, for the second fire has destroyed 
a considerable quantity of the soil fertility. Nevertheless 
Nature makes the effort, but is met by a third fire. 

So each year the soil becomes poorer and poorer, because 
nitrogen, the chief fertilizing ingredient of the soil, is given 
off in the smoke and only the mineral elements go back to 
the soil in the ashes. Forest fires often so change the condi- 
tion under which germination takes place that certain species 
of trees will not thrive, even though the seed be abundantly 
supplied. A heavy growth of weeds frequently following in 
the wake of forest fires prevents the natural or artificial 
regeneration, A deterioration of productiveness is the 
natural consequence of deteriorated soil, due to the destruc- 
tion of humus. Humus has well been called the life blood 
of the soil, and its destruction by re-occurring forest fires, 
while it may be of less consequence to the lumberman, is of 
the greatest consequence to the settler who follows the lum- 
berman’s ax. 

C. W. Luce, of East Tawas, superintendent of the 
Detroit & Mackinac Railroad, sent his paper, which was 
read by Commissioner Oates. He discussed the technical 
importance of a standard for locomotive screen, and 
expressed the idea that if railroads were compelled to 
use a screen designated as safe by the State, they 
should be relieved of some of the liability for fires 
occurring on their lines. 

J. F. Jennings, of Bay City, division master me- 
chanic of the Michigan Central Railroad, discussed 
front end inspection and the general topic of forest 
fires of railroad origin. He said that the railroads 
suffered a double loss because property is destroyed 
that might otherwise be hauled by the road. He 
thought there was a disposition to look upon the 
railroad as a fire hazard and overlook the fact that 
logging is a hazard because of the unburned slash. 
He found, however, that the railroads are rapidly 
reducing fire losses chargeable to them. He quoted 
from a report of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association showing that, of the fire report 
in 1912, 66 percent were of locomotive origin; in 
1913, 36 percent; in 1914, 26.7 percent, and in 1915, 
13.9 percent—the latter decrease being due partly, 
however, to a rainy season. 

R..C. Young, of Marquette, chief engineer of Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railway, spoke on the railway 
obligation in clearing right-of-way. He said that on 
the old established lines the rights-of-way are com- 
paratively easy to take care of, because the adjoin- 
ing ‘territory is either cultivated land or second 


growth, but the main line railroad in more active 
lumbering districts is a more serious problem. But 
there is still another class of right of way much 
harder to control—logging branches, built primarily 
to tap the timbered districts or remove the forest 
products with the idea that they may later be ex- 
tended and developed into main line railroad. Dur- 
ing the process of lumbering it is practically impos- 
sible to keep the right-of-way in proper shape. The 
lumbermen themselves have a habit sometimes of 
piling tops and brush on the edge of the right-of- 
way. Until lumber operations are over, it seems very 
little can be done except to use extra care in the 
operation of trains. 

The railroads are taking every precaution they can, 
including frequent inspections of the netting and 
ash pans, following trains on logging branches with 
a hand car or gas car carrying men enough to take 
care of a fire when first set, or having a man on the 
rear platform to watch for fire set by the engine, 
then backing up the train and putting out the fire with 
a hose from the locomotive. 

Mr. Young said, ‘‘The management of our com- 
panies has decided to make some experiments along the 
line of cultivating the right-of-way and _ raising 
crops. These men have thought that the return from 
the crops would help to pay the expense of caring 
for the right-of-way and that crops could be selected 
that would require cultivation and thus make the 
right-of-way safer from the standpoint of fire risk.’’ 
Mr. Young said that difficulty had been found, how- 
ever, in getting the work done because section men 





SENATOR J. L. MORFORD, OF GAYLORD; 
Who Spoke for the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association 


are busy, a great deal of the right-of-way is inac- 
cessible to teams; and there is the problem of stumps. 
In closing he commended Mr. Oates and his depart- 
ment. ‘‘We are looking forward,’’ he said, ‘‘to the 
time when there will be no waste, when everything 
will be utilized and contribute to the wealth of the 
community. We are now hauling hemlock slabs 50 
to 100 miles to be made into paper instead of con- 
signing them to the slab burner as heretofore. The 
hardwood that originally was made into charcoal, is 
being made into veneer, woodenware, lumber etc. The 
heavier part of the tops and limbs that heretofore 
formed a part of the slash is now being made into 
charcoal. The smoke from the charcoal that here- 
tofore was wasted and polluted the air is now being 
manufactured into valuable chemicals, all of which 
tends to the prosperity of the timbered country and 
increases the value of even the lesser valued timber 
which you are trying to protect and conserve.’’ 





a 
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C. L. Glasgow, of Lansing, of the Michigan Rail- 
way Commission, declared prevention is of utmost 
importance. He bore down on the railroads a little 
hard, saying he did not see why corporations with 
invested capital in the State of $113,570,000 anq 
3,000 miles of track did not exercise more care. They 
could well afford to patrol their lines at their own 
expense in the dangerous season. 


Question of Private Codperation 


Senator J. L. Morford, of Gaylord, spoke for the 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association on 
the question of private codperation. He said haphaz- 
ard efforts of private owners are now crystallized 
in codperation, by which the practical elimination of 
forest fires seems physically and economically possible, 
He urged education of the public in order to reduce 
fires chargeable to carelessness. Every resident of the 
township should know his fire warden and report all 
fires promptly by telephone. Requests from farmers 
for instruction and assistance are proof that they 
are beginning to realize that the object is not to 
hinder but to help the development of northern Michi- 
gan. He said: 
_ The one fact that appeals most strongly to timber owners 
is that forest fires are no respecters of persons, and property 
lines do not stop them, hence, concerted action in protection 
is the only safeguard... It is not sufficient that part of a 
county or district be patrolled. It must all have attention, 
or none of the property is safe. Under our association patrol 
system we find many gaps where no protection is given. I 
would like an arrangement whereby the State forestry depurt- 
ment might fill in some of these gaps caused by lands not 
being listed with our department. By doing this a duplica- 
tion of work and expense can be avoided. Personally | am 
satisfied that much benefit can be derived if some arrange- 
ment can be worked out allowing the State wardens to 
patrol some of the territory not covered by our wardens. 
Our wardens may use great care in looking after the tract 
within a given territory, but a fire may start a few miles 
away in a territory not receiving attention and get beyond 
control before help can be obtained. By the filling of these 
gaps timber will be protected at all points and a greater 
degree of efficiency be accomplished. I make this suggestion 
wholly for the betterment of both departments, and not for 
the purpose of dictating to our State officials. Close and 
constant conference between all agencies will not simply serve 
as a clearing house for ideas and methods, but make the best 
ideas and methods effective by practical use. 

J. G. Peters, of Washington, D. C., chief of State 
coéperation in the Forest Service, traced the forest 
fire legislation in various States, and believed the 
best system is a State forester with a complement of 
district fire wardens, look-out watchmen, rangers, 
fire crews and helpers. Oregon owners of timber- 
land are compelled to patrol during the dangerous 
season. If the owner fails to do so, the State forester 
provides it and the cost, not to exceed five cents per 
annum per acre, becomes a lien on the property, and 
is collected in taxes. This law has encouraged tim- 
berland owners to join protective associations, which 
can establish patrols at less than five cents per acre, 
Taking up the subject of slash burning, he said that 
the Minnesota plan will doubtless be the one. gen- 
erally adopted. It leaves the method of disposal to 
the judgment of the forester. Speaking of the asso- 
ciations he said: 

Perhaps the most important feature of fire protection in 
recent years is the development of pe ving protective associ- 
ations—a recognition on the pert of the private owners that 
the protection of their timber resources is a practicable 
undertaking. Forty associations of this character have been 
formed in thirteen States. The members are assessed accord- 
ing to the acreage of their holdings to meet the cost of such 
protective measures as the directors may find necessary. As 
a rule, each member, whether his acreage is large or small, 
has an equal vote in association affairs. Practically all the 
associations employ a chief fire warden or similar officer. 
Patrolmen and other members of the field force are usually 
given police powers and authority to summon help to fight 
fires through pre eeeeet as town or county fire wardens. 
Associations of this character are a powerful factor in bring- 
ing together in close coédperation all protective agencies— 
private, State and Federal; in educating the public to the 
value of fire protection; and in shaping remedial legislation. 


Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, Ill., of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, spoke on ‘‘The Aesthetic Side.’’- 

Monday evening J. H. McGillivray, of Oscoda, of 
the educational bureau of the game, fish and forest 
department, gave an interesting and entertaining il- 
lustrated lecture on fire prevention and Michigan bird 
life, in Representative Hall at the capitol, where the 
sessions of the congress were held. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
D. P. Tierney, of St. Paul, assistant State forester 


of Minnesota, was the first speaker at the Tuesday’ 


morning session, and described prevention work in 
Minnesota. There are now 20,000,000 acres under 
patrol in that State. It amounts to police protection, 
and the forest service funds are primarily for that, 
depending also on the codperation of the lumbermen 
and railroads. There is also township codperation, 
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the townships being authorized to impose a tax of 
not more than five mills for fire prevention purposes. 
Such money is used chiefly in the erection of town- 
ship telephone lines, a use which appeals to the peo- 
ple and to the non-resident owners on whom the tax 
largely falls in little settled and heavily timbered 
sections. The railroads last year paid for 265 patrol- 
men who were used for emergency work. The per- 
centage of fires chargeable to the railroads has been 
reduced from 3344 to 16% percent. 

It is a safe estimate that lumbermen are spending 
$300,000 annually for slash disposal, a vastly larger 
sum for fire prevention than is expended by the State, 
which made a $40,000 appropriation last year. The 
law does not specify any particular method of slash 
disposal. The State forester determines what method 
shall be employed, according to the conditions. It is 
really a serious and intricate matter that hinges on 
the type of land and the kind of timber. A good 
deal of it is done during the winter as the logging 
proceeds. Spring brush disposal often injures the soil. 
The lumbermen are beginning to realize that they 
take a risk in putting it off until spring, because of 
the danger of burning camps and timber, unfavorable 
weather also often keeping fifteen or twenty men 
idle in camp. Of course, it can be done in the spring, 
but it requires careful judgment. 

State Forester Marcus Schaaf, of Roscommon, de- 
clared that forest fires can not be avoided but they 
ean be reduced to a minimum. Whether fire lines 
are advisable depends on conditions. They are un- 
warranted if timber is only to be preserved until it 
is cut. Patrol is cheaper and must be maintained 
anyway. In the case of large areas intended for the 
practice of forestry at all times by State, national, 
private or corporation ownership fire lines are advis- 
able. In rough mountain regions it is well to follow 
the ridges or valleys. Michigan, being generally roll- 
ing, is simply divided into areas of one mile each, 
subdivided into quarter sections or even forties. In 
that case a fire can probably be confined to the forty 
in which it starts. Other lines may parallel highways 
or railroads fifty feet outside the right-of-way. A 
strip 16 feet wide is cleared, then 10 feet through the 
center is ploughed and cleaned with a disc cultivator 
perhaps twice a year. There are 368 miles of such 
fire lines in the State forest and their average cost. 
was $64, Maintenance probably costs $1.50 for each 
operation per mile. 

Solving the Slash Problem 

In the absence of Thomas B. Wyman, secretary of 
the Northern Michigan Protective Association, C. J. 
Swenson, of Munising, read his paper on ‘‘Solving the 
Slash Problem.’’ He opposed the uncontrolled burn- 
ing of slash and thought that much that is thus de- 
stroved might actually be utilized, as fuel wood, ashes 
or pulp. He declared that he did not claim to have 
found the solution of the slash problem, but hoped 
that thought might be turned toward safer means 
of treating areas of wood refuse and, while avoiding 
the use of fire from every angle, might cause further 
investigation toward the utilization of low grade fiber 
for low grade purposes and the reservation of higher 
quality fibers for uses in keeping with them. 

N. M. Langdon, of Mancelona, said slash should not 
be burned but should be left alone. He did not be- 
lieve the burning of it served in any great degree to 
prevent fire. He urged that there should be an awak- 
ening of public sentiment for legislation that would 
provide funds and men for fire fighting. 

kk. W. Abbott, of Boyne City, land commissioner of 
the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad, also said 
slash should not be burned. The lumber companies 
are willing to do everything that is necessary to give 
the department increased help. 

Herman Lindeen, of Big Rock, thought it especially 
wrong to burn hardwood slash; that it should be pro- 
tected and the soil allowed to get the benefit. 

Tuesday afternoon at the closing session the con- 
gress got down to ‘‘brass tacks’’ on the question of 
a standard mesh for locomotives. After some discus- 
sion W. J. Pearson, chief fire warden, informally 
agreed on behalf of the department that during the 
next year the railroads would be permitted to use a 
215x21%4 mesh with No. 10 wire (decimal .135) on 
main lines and 3x3 mesh with No. 10 wire (decimal 
1385) on branch lines. Interstate roads will be allowed 
to use a No. 12 wire (decimal .105) on main lines. 
The railroads will be allowed to show what they can 
do in reducing engine-set fires on this standard before 
the Public Domain Commission asks for legislation 
on the subject. 

‘he closing address of the congress was by W. T. 
Culver, of Ludington, who urged ‘‘More State Revenue 
for Fire Protection.’’ In his remarks he said that the 
people do not realize the. value of the forest or the 
losses that have been suffered by fire in the past is 
proved by the fact that it is necessary to argue with 
them to seeure a-larger appropriation for forest pro- 
tection. When fire occurs in a town there is a general 
alarm and every effort is made to save life and prop- 
ety, but a forest fire excites only curiosity or admira- 
tion. Yet these fires, even if they do not destroy, in- 
jure the timber, -and the sawmill man, whether he con- 
siders the cause or not, takes this into consideration in 
Suying timber. Statistics of fire loss are inadequate but 
‘t amounts to $25,000,000 annually in the United States, 
\ith appropriations for fire prevention and _ fighting 
all out of proportion to this sum. In elosing Mr. Culver 
— the education of the child, the camper and the 
vubhie, 

An interesting exhibit of six samples of front-end 
construction made by four Michigan railroads and 
two private companies was installed in Representative 
‘all for examination during the congress. 





OREGON FIRE FIGHTERS HOLD ANNUAL 





Association of Owners Reports Excellent Progress During the Year in Pro- 
viding for the Protection of Timber 





PORTLAND, ORE., March 10.—The Oregon Forest Fire 
Association held its annual meeting in the chamber of 
commerce rooms here today, with thirty timber owners, 
Government and State officials present at the luncheon 
which preceded the business meeting. 

At the termination of the luncheon Senator George M. 
McBride addressed the meeting on the subject of legisla- 
tion as it affects the forest industry. He urged lumber- 
men and timber owners to take an active interest in the 
county, State and national affairs that their needs may 
be given proper consideration at the hands of the law 
makers. 

State Forester F. E. Elliott reviewed some of the work 
his office has been taking up and N. G. Jacobson, of the 
Forest Service, explained that the Forest Service desires 
to do all in its power to promote patrol of-private lands. 

John Haak, H. D. Langille, Wells Gilbert, A. C. Shaw 
and others addressed the meeting and expressed satis- 
faction for the progress made during the last five years 
in safeguarding the timber. President John W. Alex- 
ander was in the chair. 

Election of officers, following the reading of reports, 
resulted as follows: 


President—George B. McLeod. 

First vice president—George Palmer. 
Second vice president—R. M. Fox. 
Treasurer—Wells Gilbert. 

Secretary and manager—C. S. Chapman. 


A board of seven managers to manage the affairs of 
the association the coming year was elected as follows: 
John W. Alexander, George B. McLeod, H. D. Langille, 





Cc. S. CHAPMAN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Elected Secretary-Manager 


George Palmer, Wells Gilbert, John Pearson, and John 
H. Haak. 

The membership assessment was fixed at the same acre- 
age rate as last season. 


Reports of Officers 


In the course of his annual report President Alex- 
ander said that during the last five years forest protec- 
tion has become much better organized, men have been 
trained and costs have been more evenly distributed. In 
fact, the work is going so smoothly that some men are 


apt to overlook the fact that only extreme vigilance will | 


maintain the service on a high plane of efficiency. In 
Oregon the protection work is carried on by the Federal 
Government, the State, county patrol associations and 
by individuals. These agencies protect 16,000,000 acres 
of merchantable timber. The financing is done in a com- 
_ manner, but the cost has always been comparatively 
small. 

The private patrols administered by counties would be 
too weak adequately to care for the great interests under 
their protection were it not for their affiliation in the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association, and the need for such an 
organization was never greater than at the present. The 
association has already accomplished much. It secured 
the passage of the present forest code. It secured 
Federal funds under the Weeks law. When litigation 
over the title to the Oregon and California grant lands 
left those holdings without protection it induced Con- 
gress to appropriate $25,000 for this purpose. It has 
guarded the forest code from unwise amendment. These 
are not all the things it has done, but they are the ones 
that can be measured in dollars and cents. During the 
last five years the State and the Federal Government 
have spent a total of $263,000 for forest protection in 
Oregon. 

Another fire season is near, and renewed activity in 
lumbering. will take more men to the woods and so will 
increase the danger from fire. Heavy snows have broken 
many limbs, and trails are blocked by fallen timber. 
The doctrine of preparedness is as applicable to forest 
protection as to national defense. 


Mr. Alexander said the State board of forestry, of 
which he is a member, has been active and has assisted 
private owners in every possible way. In closing he said 
one of the present needs was the elimination of work 
duplicated by different agencies. Another is the keeping 
of the needs of the service before the public. 

C. 8. Chapman, secretary and manager, in his report 
summed up the season as one of small losses and reason- 
able costs. While bad years are certain to occur, he 
said, adequate organization will result in small expendi- 
ture for fire fighting and will prevent large loss of prop- 
erty and unusually heavy demands on timber owners. 
During the year the State forester, the Forest Service 
and private owners have worked together to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. During the season there were 283 
wardens on duty who were paid by private owners or 
through Oregon and California appropriations. The 
State and Federal wardens numbered 78. Private owners 
in addition to furnishing patrolmen bore practically all 
the cost of fire fighting. 

The cost of this patrol in different sections has been 
commented on, particularly by nonresident owners. In 
general it varies according to the intensity of patrol. In 
some counties patrolmen have to cover as much as 60,000 
acres of timber lands, while in others the average is 
about 20,000. Some differences result from the varying 
amount of construction necessary and from differences 
in wages. Efforts are being made to standardize wages, 
but this is often impossible. Some men because of ex- 
perience or special skill are more valuable than others: 

Permanent improvements are being made in the way 
of trails and telephone lines. In places trails are not 
built, for they encourage campers and hunters to travel 
in dangerous country; but usually the imperative need 
for means of transporting tools and men rapidly make 
the trails necessary. Care is taken to make them con- 
venient and permanent. 

Another improvement under way is the establishing of 
standard forms for keeping records. This will allow 
eomparison of costs and results. The work each season 
is more and more governed by what has transpired in 
the past, and complete records are necessary to efficient 
planning. Much publicity work has been carried on. 
People camping in the. forests are warned of the danger 
of neglected fires, and all possible newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity is secured. 

Weather forecasts, especially predictions of dangerous 
winds and protracted dry spells, are of value, and the 
weather bureau is codperating with the Forest Service in 
this respect. It is planned to have forecasts bearing on 
the fire situation sent to each postoffice in the timbered 
sections of the Northwest. 

As a result of changes in the bylaws and efforts made 
to inerease the membership the acreage contributing last 
year was increased by 619,729 acres. Perhaps 1,000,000 
more should contribute, and the chances are that at 
least a part of it will do so in the future. Last year 
the acreage assessment was materially reduced. 

The organization has always looked to the betterment 
of forest laws, and activities of this kind always have 
and always should be entirely above board. It is urged 
that individual members attempt to advance better tax 
legislation and laws looking to the improvement of State 
and county government. There have been attempts made 
to abolish entirely the forest code, and these attempts 
may be made again. The possibility of this should be 
guarded against. 

Considerable progress has been made in getting the 
cooperation of hunters and fishermen. For the good of 
the forests the open season on deer should not start until 
September 1, and this, it is believed, will in time become 
the law. The codperation of sportsmen is the best guar- 
anty that game laws will eventually be adjusted to meet 
the needs of timber owners. 

In conclusion Secretary Chapman said the condition 
of the Forest Service was satisfactory. State and Federal 
aid has become a settled policy. He urged that every 
possible economy consistent with the efficiency of the 
service be practiced, and to this end careful records 
ought to be kept. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The association adopted resolutions that thanked the 
Weather Bureau for its codperation in furnishing fore- 
casts of especial value to the Forest Service, urged upon 
Congress the need for continued liberal appropriations, 
commended the work of the Federal Forest Service, the 
State board of forestry and State Forester Elliott, urged 
upon county commissioners the need for obeying the for- 
est code in removing inflammable materials resulting 
from building roads and trails, urged that the Federal 
grant for protecting the Oregon and California grant 
lands be increased to $35,000, urged the congressional 
delegation in disposing of these grant lands to take great 
eare to guard against early exploitation and needless 
waste of stumpage, urged upon the coming legislative 
assembly a careful consideration of all forest matters, 
and commended and thanked C. 8. Chapman, the secre- 
tary and manager, and H. P. Henry, his assistant. 


APB IIL I LI II 


IN THE Government figures on lumber cut in the North- 
west for 1914, mills having an annual production of over 
10,000,000 board feet reported 83 percent of the total 
lumber produced. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


Departments Working Effectively and in Harmony—Transportation, Insurance, 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 15.—The general sessions 
of the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association opened here this morning 
with a large attendance, President Gordon C. Edwards, 
of Ottawa, Ont., presiding. 

The delegates were welcomed to the city by Howard 
B. French, president of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Alba B. Johnson, vice president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; William W. Wilson, director of public safety, 
and J. Randall Williams, jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, their 
addresses being all genuinely cordial. Mr. Johnson 
reviewed points of the greatness of Philadelphia and 
spoke of the relations of public sentiment and business, 
emphasizing the necessity of success of the railroads 
and other big enterprises. He declared that Congress 
should centralize and govern all insurance business 
and interests in a manner similar to its control of 
banking. He thought that the public attitude toward 
business is growing broader and will so increase, and 
asked the lumbermen particularly to give all legisla- 
tion relative to business control fair consideration. 
‘*True prosperity,’’ he said, ‘‘can come only by har- 
mony of public opinion and business practices.’? Mr. 
Wilson, a former legislator, expressed regret at the 
tendency to over legislation and heartily approved the 
purpose and action of associations in thoroughly in- 
forming legislators where their interests are at stake. 
He regarded such work as among the most important 
in trade bodies. Mr. Williams’ welcome was cordial, 
and he supplemented it with an invitation to the enter- 
tainment provided for tonight. W. W. Knight, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., responded in a humorous vein to 
the welcoming addresses. 


The President’s Address 


President Gordon C. Edwards in his address at the 
convention held on the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
the founding of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, stated that the trustees had deemed 
it advisable not to hold a convention last year, but 
that a great many important matters had been dis- 
cussed and dealt with by the board of trustees. Much 
work has been done in codperation with other lumber 
organizations to pronfote the use of lumber by means 
of advertising and the use of other methods and to 
combat the unfair arguments used against forest prod- 
ucts. The question of the reclassification of lumber 
has been considered, and the president recommended 
that the association be strongly represented when the 
hearing on this matter is held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In connection with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States many important 
questions have been considered. 

While during the last two years conditions have 
been such that it has been hard to maintain the stand- 
ard of interest desirable, the organization has weath- 
ered the storm and is well equipped to look after the 
members’ interests. The president reviewed briefly the 
work done by the various departments and took oc- 
casion to commend the efforts of the various chairmen 
and managers. He stated that the membership com- 
mittee as constituted at present covers practically the 
whole continent and is doing good work, but that this 
fact ought not to make individual members feel that 
they have no responsibility in the campaign for new 
members. He referred to the fact that the association 
had spent much money in gathering the reports neces- 
sary for maintaining a high standard of bureau ef- 
ficiency and that these reports were insured for $18,000 
—something less than half their value. 

President Edwards spoke of the fact that exports 
had fallen off due to high ocean freight rates and of 
the difficulty of getting space in freight ships. This, 
he stated, made a problem that the trade should con- 
sider seriously, since it meant that the lumber that 
normally is exported must be absorbed in the home 
market. In closing the president said his connection 
with the association had been most agreeable and 
that he was grateful to the members for their loyal 
support. 

Secretary’s Report 


In his annual report Secretary Perry said that the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
strictly a business organization, but that it has always 
been liberal in the association work done and has 
aimed at the general good of all the trade regardless 
of how its competitors might benefit. The indirect in- 
fluence that the association has exerted on credits, fair 
dealing and correct trade relations and the great num- 
ber of similar questions has been of inestimable value 
in the lumber world. The association is stronger now 
than at any. previous time in its history, but there 
are at least another 400 lumber firms east of the 
Mississippi River that ought in fairness to themselves 
and to the codperative spirit become members of the 
association. 

It in unfortunately true that organized volunteer 
work such as this is always the first to feel the finan- 
cial effect of business depression, but during the period 
of depression through which the trade has come the 
association has been able to work efficiently. The offi- 
cers of the association have been studying the situa- 








tion with the view in mind of advertising lumber and 
its uses, but before much advertising can be done ef- 
fectively a number of other things must be consid- 
ered. The lumber industry has been under investiga- 
tion by the Federal Government for the last ten years, 
and during the last year or two has been under a spe- 
cial investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. 
It seems probable that this commission in summing up 
its report will recommend codperation not only as the 
solution for the problems of the lumber business, but 
for the problems of all classes of business. It is hoped 
that the Federal Trade Commission will find some way 
to apply ‘‘the rule of reason’’ to the lumber busi- 
ness and that its report may help eliminate the use- 
less waste and foolish competition of merchandising 
lumber products. 

A distinguished economist recently said that lumber- 
men should be encouraged to find some plan whereby 
the merchant, the home builder and the public at 
large could be protected against erratic changes in 
prices. While competition will always have a tend- 
ency to change prices, regular methods, such as stand- 
ard sizes, terms of sale, freight rates adjusted to value 
and the like, would bring about greater stability and 
greater efficiency. The secretary stated that in his 
opinion before the lumbermen of the country spent 
large sums in advertising lumber as against substi- 
tutes they should spend a liberal amount in trying to 
find a standard somewhere along the lines just indi- 
cated. He suggested that $5,000 or $10,000 properly 
spent would give the architects and builders a lumber 
code that could be understood and that would net a 
big return to lumber shippers. Many lumbermen are 
still relying on merchandising methods in vogue years 
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ago, but with all the other business interests of the 
country advancing along sound, economic and commer- 
cial lines the lumber business must wake up or it will 
be left far behind. Workmen’s compensation and 
health insurance and widows’ pensions seem to be in- 
evitable. They are taxes on the business that we 
must meet. It is unfortunate that these laws differ 
so radically in the different States of the United States 
and in the Provinces of Canada. This is largely due 
to lack of codperation of lumbermen in the drafting of 
the laws. During the last year the membership in 
the association has shown a satisfactory gain and the 
coming year promises to be the biggest year in its 
history. 

The report of the treasurer showed the association 
to be in good condition. 


Report of Bureau of Information 
A. L. Stone, chairman, rendered the following report: 


The managers of the board of information have to report 
a high state of efficiency in the work of the credit bureau the 
last two years. It has been a matter of special pride that 
the industry and intelligent activities of this department be 
fully maintained; the association has every reason to be 
proud of the record. 

It is very apparent that our subscribers fully appreciate 
the value of our reports and the splendid manner in which 
their claims are handled. The manager of the department 
will give the full statistical information of the work during 
the last period. These figures speak in high terms of the 
reliance our people place on the service, and the managers 
desire again to emphasize in no uncertain terms their invi- 
tation to those who are not subscribers to consider this 
feature of our association work, and to codperate in the 
service and obtain the benefits which are theirs almost for 
the asking. 

The small fee we ce does not in any wise represent 
the value of the information; there is still time for some of 
our tardy members to atone for their past omissions and 
come in and be saved. 


W. W. Schupner, superintendent of the Bureau of 
Information, in his report stated that 8,812 formal 
inquiries were received last year. The superintendent 
gave a number of figures showing the vast amount of 
work that has been done by the bureau. The informa- 


tion due to the wide organization and experience of 
the employees has been accurate to a point that hag 
surprised a number of members, and as the department 
increases in scope and the association membership igs 
increased this information will likewise be broadened 
in scope and become, if possible, more accurate. Re- 
quests for signed statements of assets and liabilities 
have been responded to more freely during the last 
year. At the suggestion of several members the board 
of managers inaugurated a system for obtaining in- 
formation on lumber salesmen. 

The collection department reports that claims 
amounting to $380,000 were handled last year. Ag 
heretofore, the department has continued its two-fold 
scope—that of collecting for members and of helping 
tide members over embarrassments. The experience 
with outside attorneys indicates that it requires the 
prestige of a powerful organization like the bureau to 
accomplish such results. Great care is exercised in 
the selection of attorneys, and the department has a 
bonded attorney in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada. 

The success of the collection department is due not 
to any particular trick in getting money where it is 
not otherwise to be had, but to the judicious use of 
information that is available to the bureau through 
the liberal codperation of the members. One feature 
of the collection department that has proved particu- 
larly valuable is the giving of an opinion in a con- 
troversy where advice may be helpful. The depart- 
ment has accumulated court decisions and attorneys’ 
opinions until it is in a position to render an opinion 
on almost any pertinent subject. 

The superintendent attributed the high standard of 
the bureau’s work to the fact that it is a codperative 
scheme and that the members have been untiring in 
their efforts to submit voluntary information and to 
reply promptly to inquiries sent out. 


Trade Relations 


R. L. Palmer, of Boston, reported for the committee 
on trade relations. He said that the last two years 
had shown the necessity of the wholesaler as never 
before. The wholesaler must be on good terms with 
both manufacturer and ‘retailer ‘‘to make good.’’ His 
influence must steady the market to protect the manu- 
facturer from sudden drops and the retailer and con- 
sumer from sudden rises. The full report follows: 


Since our last annual meeting held at Buffalo March 4, 
1914, there has been a general transition of business over 
the country at large and the lumber business particularly 
has experienced dull times, during which the importance 
and necessity of the wholesaler, I think, have been strongly 
emphasized. 

Adverse conditions have been brought about by manufac- 
turers selling their stock direct to consumers, and again 
some wholesalers have created keen competition by selling 
at too close prices. The yards of New York and other cities 
today do not have their former business because of these 
conditions, 

The wholesaler, however, is of valuable assistance to both 
the manufacturer and the retailer in —, such as we have 
passed through since our last meeting. During 1914 and 
the first half of 1915, when business was particularly dull, 
the manufacturer received the aid of the wholesaler in find- 
ing a market for his stock of lumber, which he was obliged 
to turn into cash to continue business. When war in Euro- 
pean countries broke out and export trade, which supplies 
prompt cash capital for the manufacturer, was cut off, the 
wholesaler again assisted in disposing of lumber in transit 
to seaports, thus making the wholesaler a Valuable agency. 

Manufacturers who maintain sales offices in large cities 
selling in a wholesale way to yards and large consumers 
invariably seek the aid of the wholesaler in disposing of 
p- seicwo aguas or assisting them in adjusting unsatisfactory 
shipments. 

The wholesaler to succeed must make good with both the 
manufacturer and the retailer, but should have the codpera- 
tion of the manufacturer, who would confine himself to the 
selling of his lumber, in any one territory, to a few reliable 
wholesalers, thus eliminating the unfair competition of the 
wholesaler who sells too closely. 

For the last few months we have experienced a welcome 
improvement in both business and prices, which have been 
rapidly advancing, and the retailers have looked to the whole- 
saler to furnish them their requirements and protection 
against sharp advances. The retailer expects the wholesaler 
to take his order for several cars for future delivery dis- 
tributed over a period and protect him on the price. 

It is therefore plainly shown that the wholesaler is still 
of vast importance to both the manufacturer and the retailer 
in the successful conduct of the lumber business. 


Committee Appointments. 


President Edwards appointed the following com- 
mittee to nominate fourteen trustees for the ensuing 
fiseal year: F. E. Parker, Ottawa, Ont.; Lewis Dill, 
Baltimore, Md.; R. W. Schofield, Philadelphia; J. G. 
Criste, Pittsburgh; R. W. Higbie, New York; B. F. 
Jackson, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; C. H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle, Ind.; C. Walter Betts, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
R. L. Palmer, Boston, Mass.; Horton Corwin, jr., Eden- 
ton, N. C. 

Committee on resolutions—H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; John M. Woods, Boston, Mass.; F. 8. Underhill, 
Philadelphia; W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn.; C. A. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 


Terms of Sale and Trade Ethics 


F. S. Underhill, chairman of the committee on terms 
of sale and trade ethics, in his report stated that while 
as wholesale dealers all phases of merchandising were 
important to the members experience has taught that 
selling terms constitute the problem on which their judg- 
ment is most frequently centered. The terms adopted and 
approved by the association have been adopted by 2 
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XEMPLIFIES ASSOCIATION POWER 


Sales Terms, Forestry, Foreign Trade and Other Questions Handled Vigorously 


majority of the members, and the terms under which 
they propose to sell their goods are, namely, 144 percent 
discount within fifteen days from date of invoice, or 
sixty days’ note. The committee declared these terms 
were fair and reasonable and that a discount never should 
be considered a commission but simply a concession on 
the part of the seller given to secure cash settlement. 
The terms upon which business is done in any territory 
must include several considerations, such as the credit 
of the purchaser, the merits of the particular transaction 
and the customs of other wholesalers practiced in that 
territory. As some wholesalers make liberal terms it be- 
comes obligatory upon all to meet these terms. The con- 
dition of the market under which there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of stock and the urgent necessity of putting the prod- 
uct on the market at the best available prices necessitate 
a change in customary selling practice. Terms of sale 
ought in all cases to be considered a part of the con- 
tract and should apply with equal force as do the ques- 
tions of price, count and the quality. 

Another problem of interest to the members of the asso- 
ciation and wholesale merchants is the matter of terms 
of sale between the wholesale dealer and the manufac- 
turer. It is well known that within a short time after 
a manufacturer sells a quantity of lumber to a wholesaler 
it passes out of the actual possession of both the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler. The manufacturer in many 
cases has entered into the transaction with the wholesaler 
and has made a low price in view of the fact that he 
expects 10 be paid promptly in cash. Some manufactur- 
ers have their capital tied up in such a manner that it is 
necessary for them in making their sales to deal in this 
manner. 

The committee commended to the members the code of 
ethics adopted by the Lumber Trades Congress, for while 
it does not include all matters of ethics it does embrace 
those most important in the matter of dealings between 
lumbermen. Mr. Underhill stated that some trouble had 
ensued because when prices reached their summit certain 
shippers failed to deliver goods bought before the rise 
and that many dealers when they found they could buy 
lumber at lower prices canceled their orders or refused 
to receive the goods that were shipped unless the price 
was reduced. The secretary branded both phases of the 
case as dishonorable, and stated that the Lumber Trades 
Congress had put the stamp of disapproval on them. 

On motion it was directed that this paper be printed 
and that copies be sent to the members of the association. 
In the discussion that followed W. L. Sykes, of Utica, 


N. Y., suggested that the association find a way to dispose _ 


of rejected cars from manufacturers to protect them 
from loss and to protect the wholesaler from broken 
prices. Several members objected to the term ‘‘fac- 
tory flooring’’ as a hardwood grade as misleading and 
the cause of many rejections. The terms were de- 
clared to be more lax than those obtaining in any 
other line and the provisions for renewals were criti- 
cised, and the suggestion was offered that greater 
advantage should be given when cash is paid than 
when notes are offered; also that the terms should be 
made as much a part of the transaction as the 
grade or price and should be adhered to. Suggestion 
was made that the committee draft terms to be used 
by all members, but the matter was referred to the 
committee reporting, to submit its findings at this 
convention. 


Reclassification of Lumber Products 


Charles Hill, of New York City, speaking on the 
reclassification of lumber products, said that this had 
been a more serious problem in the last three years 
than ever before and that it goes to the very funda- 
mentals of business. The average freight rate equals 
one-third the value of the lumber at the mill. The 
proposed three rates are for rough, partly manufac- 
tured and completely manufactured lumber. The mat- 
ter had been brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Mr. Hill said, by the Mississippi sash 
and door men in competition with Pacific coast manu- 
facturers, who could ship their finished product at the 
same rate they paid for rough lumber. The railroads 
had been studying the matter before it reached the 
commission and are well versed as to its status. The 
lunbermen, the speaker said, could do little without 
the help of a great legislative body like the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but through it 
could handle the matter intelligently. All answers to 
the seventeen questions propounded by the commis- 
Sion had been completed and were ready for presen- 
tation to that body in July. From $20,000 to $25,000 
Was necessary to have the matter properly presented, 
and the speaker suggested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to solicit contributions from meribers. Lum- 
ber, he said, may be classified both as to value and the 
cost of manufacturing. The Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion is giving serious consideration to allowing agree- 
ments to curtail output in times of overproduction, agree- 
ments as to prices, methods and territory in export 
trade, and the same in domestic trade where it may 
appear to be best for the public interest. F. R. Bab- 
cock, in seconding -the motion for the appointment of 
the committee, said that the trustees thought it best 
hot to act as an association, and spoke of the vast 
importance of the matter being handled by manufac- 
turers. The motion prevailed. 





Trade Extension and the Utilization of Lumber 


In the absence of R. H. Downman, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, R. 8S. 
Kellogg, its secretary, in speaking on trade extension 
and the utilization of lumber said that Mr. Downman 
more than any other one man was responsible for the 
existence of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation’s Trade Extension Bureau and the presenta- 
tion of lumber matters to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The speaker declared that prices, pro- 
duction and terms of sale should be standardized. 
Some manufacturers have entered upon big extension 
campaigns and for many this means cleaning house, 
making better grades and inspection to back their 
advertising. The scheme of trade marking lumber 
has well begun. Mr. Kellogg said that all output of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association is 
soon to be trade marked and each mill will have a 
serial number that will positively identify the source 
of the product. This will be followed soon by the 
trade marking of red and white shingles, hemlock and 
other products. 
mark will do more than anything else to insure the 
consumer getting uniformity of production in what 
he needs for his use, and it means a great step in 
the advanced merchandising of lumber. Advertising 
to the consumer will create a demand for trade marked 
lumber. For this advertising work a fairly adequate 
and large sum is in sight; the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association has arranged an annual ex- 
penditure of $100,000; the Southern Pine Association 
the same amount; the western pine manufacturers the 
same; the red cedar shingle people $60,000; manufac- 
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turers of North Carolina pine $40,000; Michigan manu- 
facturers of hemlock ete. $25,000. The trade extension 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association now has $60,000 available and will doubt- 
less increase it, but these amounts are too small com- 
pared to the size of the industry and its importance. 
It now has a million and a half wage earners and 
numbers seven and one-half million dependent upon it. 


The cement industry, with one-sixth the value of the - 


lumber product, has available three-quarters of a 
million dollars annually for publicity. 

Mr. Kellogg said that the lumber exhibit made by 
his association at the retail conventions this winter 
and spring will be shown at fairs in the fall. The 
lumber manufacturer has not heretofore catered to 
the consumer or helped him but will do so from now 
on. Lumber is being. standardized for certain uses 
and literature is being prepared on that subject rela- 
tive to structural timbers, building codes, standard 
mill construction, farm structures etc., the last men- 
tioned of which will be placed in the hands of farmers 
and lumbermen at rural points. Many colleges, Mr. 
Kellogg said, are just beginning to teach the uses of 
wood and all are glad to get such literature. Such 
publications should be available for the 200,000 school 
districts in the country and the 60 percent population 
of school children in the rural and small towns. Mr. 
Kellogg declared that nothing can help the lumber- 
men more than the cultivation of a proper spirit of 
community development. Lumbermen and architects 
should work together, and representatives of both 
should help in revising present building laws on a 
basis fair to lumber. 


The Status of the Salesman 


A. J. Brady, jr., formerly president of the Empire 
State Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, gave the association what was regarded 
as an oratorical treat in speaking on ‘‘The Relation 


In the speaker’s opinion the trade . 


of the Salesman to Merchandising Lumber.’’ He 
declared that the progress of business building in this 
country is the wonder of other nations and that the 
salesman has the triple capacity of getter, maker and 
holder of trade. Confidence, he said, is the fountain- 
head from which flow all satisfactory relations be- 
tween the salesman and his trade. In the rural dis- 
tricts the salesman is the courier, carrying news of 
developments and always boosting lumber. He is the 
best source of information on lumber subjects that 
the rural dealer has. No matter what his relations 
with his trade are they must always swing around the 
welfare of the house that he represents. Then the 
house should back the salesman and show a spirit of 
appreciation. 


Report of Fire Insurance Committee 


R. R. Griswold, chairman of the committee on fire 
insurance, in his report cited a number of statistics 
showing the great amount of risks carried by insurance 
companies of the United States. Insurance in the 
final analysis is always mutual, because many con- 
tribute to the good of the one. The instructions to 
the committee were to determine the desirability of an 
insurance company to be operated by the association. 
The committee recommended the formation of such a 
company and cited figures to show that the risks among 
the association memberships would furnish sufficient 
business to operate a company on a sound financial 
basis. The committee suggested several different forms 
that such a company might take, and recommended 
that the incoming fire insurance committee be given 
authority to proceed with some plan subject to the 
approval of the board of trustees. 

A spirited discussion followed this report, partici- 
pated in by many. Opinions expressed by lumbermen 
from all sections were that it would be well for the 
association to take up the work under the management, 
of the present able officers. Following the discus- 
sion a resolution was passed to refer the matter to the 
incoming insurance committee with power to act, 
subject to the approval of the trustees. 


Report of Special Committee on Workmen’s 
Compensation 


B. F. Jackson, chairman of the special committee on 
workmen’s compensation laws, in his report said that in- 
dustrial insurance or workmen’s compensation has been 
introduced into this country from Europe only within 
the last few years. After dealing with the history of this 
legislation in the United States Mr. Jackson stated that 
business interests of the country had offered little oppo- 
sition to its development. He said that the principle 
of workmen’s compensation had been readily and gener- 
ally accepted by leading business men, although it has 
placed a considerable burden upon the industry. 

He outlined the provisions of a bill recently intro- 
duced into the legislature in the State of New York which 
provides for payment of compensation during continu- 
ance of sickness. This bill is one of the most radical 
that have ever been introduced into an American legis- 
lature, and while probably it will not pass it is but the 
forerunner of other and similar bills. While it may be 
that health insurance and life insurance could be added 
advantageously to workmen’s compensation laws this 
question plainly should have much preliminary thought and 
study by the business interests of the country. 

It has been found that the great cost is in the ex- 
pense of administration and of the investigation of 
minor accidents. If this could be eliminated the main 
purposes of the law—that is of caring for the unfortu- 
nate workman who meets with a disabling accident—could 
be carried out at a fraction of the present cost. It would 
seem then that the real work of the committee should be 
to have these, laws revised so as to carry out the prin- 
ciples of workmen’s compensation without creating un- 
warranted petty benefits. The principle of workmen’s 
compensation that industries should bear the burden of 
their accidents has been generally accepted by the busi- 
ness interests of the country. It seems logical that the 
loss occasioned by accident is as much a part of the cost 
of the article as is the loss occasioned by the destruction 
of material or the breaking or wearing out of tools and 
machinery. A large factor in the cost of lumber from 
the stump to the ‘consumer is represented by labor, so 
these questions would seem to be of vital interest to every 
member of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Hardwood Inspection 


Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, N. Y., in speaking on 
hardwood inspection, cited the steady improvement 
in that direction in the last two years and, after ten 
years’ work, a good prospect of finally having one set 
of rules and inspection for the entire country instead 
of two as now. He made a suggestion based on a 
request of consumers for a grade to be known as 
‘“selects’’ and two grades ‘‘common,’’ one clear on 
both sides, the other clear on one side. Combining 
the rules and inspectors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in his opinion, will be a big step 
toward reducing the present troubles of the hardwood 
men. 

The scheduled program of today was unfinished and 
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an adjournment was taken at 5:30 until 10:30 tomor- 
row morning. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16.—The Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, through its 
special committee, gave a reception last night, entertain- 
ing the National Wholesale association delegates and 
ladies in the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. The special 
committee is composed of J. Randall Williams, jr., Ben 
C. Currie, Thomas B. Rutter, jr., Robert B. Rayner, 
Thomas B. Hammer and A. J. Cadwalader, with whom 
is associated the ladies’ committee composed of Mrs. J. 
Randall Williams, jr.,. Mrs. Thomas B. Rutter, jr., Mrs. 
Ben C. Currie, Mrs. A. J. Cadwalader, Mrs. George F. 
Craig, Mrs. B. Franklin Betts. 

The entertainment for the men was held at the ball- 
room of the hotel and was in the nature of a reception 
and smoker and included singing, dancing, shadow danc- 
ing and some sleight of hand tricks of a high order, fol- 
lowed by a supper and dance. In the Clover room a 
musicale was given for the ladies which included some of 
the best talent in the city and this was followed by a 
supper. The entertainments were participated in by 
about 450 men and 150 women. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16.—Louis Germain, chair- 
man of the association’s railroad and transportation com- 
mittee, reporting for that body, said its work had 
largely been left to the traffic bureau in charge of 
W. S. Phippen, a bureau that is very efficient and 
should have better support from the members. He said 
ordinary claims as well as extraordinarily bad claims 
should be put through the bureau, which is the only 
department from which the association derives profits. 
Members can do much toward easing freight embargoes 
by following the advice of the bureau, said Mr. Germain. 
He gave the bureau credit for defeating rate increases 
on southern roads, lighterage charges for New York 
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harbor and spotting charges, and said that it had great 
influence on reclassification; that it had prevented dis- 
closure by railroads to shippers of the names of con- 
signees and hoped to extend this service by preventing 
the disclosing of final destinations. Great credit was 
given to Chairman W. S. Phippen for his work. 
Traffic Manager’s Report 

W. S. Phippen, the traffic manager, in his report stated 
that the subject of greatest interest to shippers is the 
matter of freight congestion. The office of the traftic 
manager has been active in dealing with this situation, 
and in spite of difficulty in getting information from cer- 
tain railroads the manager has been able to keep the situ- 
ation pretty weli checked up. The congestion seems worst 
in New England. The New Haven suspended all its ex- 
isting embargoes for four days beginning on March 10, 
but it did not serve this notice on its connections until 
late on the 10th, and they refused to suspend their em- 
bargoes because the New Haven was not taking the cars 
quickly enough to relieve the congestion. 
’ Much of Mr. Phippen’s time has been occupied in 
fightin;. rate increases. Carriers attempted to charge an 
additional 12 cents a ton on ‘‘lighterage free’’ freight 
received or. lighters or delivered from lighters in New 
York harbor at piers other than station piers. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on petition suspended 
these rates and later decided that this charge was not 
justified. This effected a saving of about $2.75 a ton on 
lumber lightered in New York harbor. Carriers at- 
tempted to add a charge of 51% cents a ton, minimum of 
$2 a car, for placing cars on sidings for loading or un- 
loading. The traffic managers filed a brief opposing this 
and the commission denied the advance. A committee of 
carriers in June, 1915, prepared a tentative reclassifica- 
tion of articles that should take the lumber rate or 
higher differentials. This list allowed only rough lum- 
ber, logs, bolts, billets, sawdust, shavings and the like to 
travel at lumber rates. Valuable lumber and dressed 
lumber were to be carried at rates from 5 to 20 percent 
higher. This met with opposition, and the question is 
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pending before the commission. It is likely to be argued 
some time after July 1, 1916. 

There has been some complaint of carriers disclosing 
information covering reconsigned shipments. After some 
correspondence and holding conferences Mr. Phippen filed 
a brief with the commission, and this body rendered the 
following decisions: 

Freight bills presented to the ultimate consignees of ship- 
ments reconsigned in transit ought not to disclose the name 
of the original consignors; neither should they show the 
original point of shipment nor the route of movement to the 
reconsigning point except in instances where the ultimate 
consignee is required to pay the through charges. 

Some difficulty has been experienced through carriers 
rendering underecharge bills long after shipments have 
been delivered and settlements with the mills have been 
made. Under the laws of New York a carrier may bring 
suit for the recovery of an undercharge at any time 
within the period provided for in the State statute of 
limitations. Efforts are being made to induce Congress 
to remedy this by limiting the period to ninety days. 

Since March i, 1914, the department has handled 857 
freight claims, aggregating $18,600. Of these 370 were 
collected, 283 returned as uncollectable, and 204 are still 
under investigation. The department has issued three 
freight bulletins. 

The work of the department is large and growing and 
covers such things as bill of lading provisions, carriers’ 
liability, deliveries, demurrage and track storage, inter- 
est on claims, rates, routings, switching, tap lines, transit 
arrangements, terminal deliveries, weights and the like. 

George D. Dixon, vice president in charge of traffic of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, addressed the convention on 
‘*Lumber Embargoes.’’ He claimed that the railroad 
is willing to take its share of the blame for congested 
conditions and gave a fair recital of the facts leading 
to this. Lack of codperation between shippers and car- 
riers he considered a great cause and declared that the 
best results can be obtained only by working together 
and not in a spirit of antagonism. The roads seek 
information carefully and try to prevent actual incon- 
venience on account of lack of supplies, fuel ete. Mr. 
Dickson advocated legal measures that will make un- 


profitable the use of cars for storage purposes. The 
public must have confidence in the roads and the roads 
confidence in the public, he declared, before the best 
results can be obtained and adequate facilities provided. 

George D. Ogden, general freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania road, followed Mr. Dixon and answered ques- 
tions and discussed embargo matters with the lumbermen, 
some of whom suggested ways by which the roads could 
better their service. J. Randall Williams jr. showed a 
form of car report used by the Philadelphia Exchange, 
which he offered to the association, or to individuals 
interested. Robert G. Kay raised a question of the 
comparative efficiency of the Pennsylvania and Reading 
roads. Frederick S. Underhill offered a suggestion in 
the way of reciprocal demurrage. J. H. Thompson, 
Hugh McLean, John Reilly and others took part in the 
discussion. A vote of thanks was given the railroad 
officials for their attendance and remarks and closer 
relations between the carriers and lumbermen were sug- 
gested as for the good of both. 


The South American Lumber Trade 


Roger E. Simmons, of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who has been studying 
lumber conditions in South America for the last three 
years, impressed upon the convention the fact that steel, 
cement and other substitutes are fortified by a propa- 
ganda that boosts their own products and ‘‘knocks’’ 
lumber, which has practically no one to speak for it. 
With standards for South American trade, he said, such 
as ours we can develop a lumber trade in the southern 
republics, as they need 600,000,000 feet of this country’s 
lumber yearly. The famed native lumber, he said, is 
mostly hardwood that is largely unfit for the market. 
Brazil imposes an import duty of.$31 a thousand, but 
there is still a market for our hardwoods, yellow pine 
and for some white pine. Few buildings east of the 
coast, said Mr. Simmons, are wooden. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the floors are tile and the roofs are almost all 
corrugated iron. Brazilian import duty does not increase 
its domestic business, but drives users to substitutes. 
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American woods, the speaker said, are not so accurat: ly 
manufactured as European. A very objectionable fea- 
ture is the stain. Termite ants are no special menace 
in southern Brazil, but in some places in the North are 
notably so. 

; Report of F. R. Babcock 


F. R. Babcock, councillor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in his annual report said 
he was. deeply conscious of the fact that one of the 
important duties of his position was making the annual 
report in such a manner as to give the members a clear 
idea of some of this national organization’s functions, 
It is the function of the Chamber of Commerce to 
bring to the attention of business men those national 
problems that particularly concern them, to canvass 
the business world for ideas and opinions that may 
aid in the solution of those problems, to assemble the 
opinions of organization members and to bring this 
business sentiment in intelligent form to the attention 
of our legislative bodies. Some time ago in an ad- 
dress Charles M. Schwab, in commenting upon the 
need for a body like the Chamber of Commerce, stated 
that labor is organized, that agriculture has its or- 
ganization, but that the views of business men in the 
United States have as yet scarcely been heard. 

One of the chief features of the National Chamber 
is its system of submitting important subjects to the 
general membership by means of referenda; in fact, 
as has been said, the heart and vitality of the cham- 
ber’s national influence is founded in the referendum. 
Twelve subjects have already been submitted. Mr. 
Babeock review these twelve questions and the part 
that the information gathered by the Chamber of 
Commerce has had in national legislation. He stated 
that it might be gratifying to the members to know 
that their board of directors had in each case cast its 
ballot with the majority. He said that if it is true, 
as is frequently asserted, that business is practically 
unrepresented in Congress, the importance to business 
of being able to register its views on proposed legisla- 
tion in this manner can not be overestimated. He 
then named over a number of standing and special 
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committees of the national chamber showing the wide 
range of subjects with which it deals. He said the 
report of the Federal trade committee bearing on the 
Federal Trade Commission was especially important. 
This committee’s report commended the commission 
for its conservatism and its evident appreciation of 
the magnitude of the task before it. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has furnished a good example 
of how slowly developed powers and activities make 
for safe administration. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been especially wise in visiting all sections of 
the United States and in conferring with business men 
of all classes. Mr. Babcock paid a high tribute to 
Harry A. Wheeler, the first president of the Chamber, 
and to John H. Fahey, the second president. 

One of the greatest problems in organizing the na- 
tional chamber was that of financing it. It was found 
that more money would be required than could be 
raised through the memberships of various associa- 
tions so individual, firm and corporation memberships 
were established. Mr. Babcock urged that members 
should not be satisfied with being connected through 
membership in the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association but that they should take out in- 
dividual memberships in the national Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In conclusion Mr. Babcock urged his hearers to 
remember that they held a part in a splendid institu- 
tion that was offering them unusual advantages. He 
urged loyalty upon their part. 

The session adjourned to meet at 2:30 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 16.—The afternoon session 
opened with a report from the forestry committee given 
by J. Randall Williams, jr. 
The report of the advisory committee on America? 
Forestry follows: 


The advisory committee to the American Forestry Associa- 
tion have to report that since the last meeting of our associ: 
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ation the relations between these organizations have been 
maiotained. ‘The American Forestry Association has been 
mov! active in its work, and by meeting of the conference 
in ine White Mountains, and later the annual meeting in 
Boston on January 17 and 18, last. All lumbermen who are 
members of the Forestry Association that have attended their 
meetings or have access to the reports through the magazine 
American Forestry have been much gratified. Your commit- 
tee asks that the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation again endorse the actions of the American Forestry 
Association in their efforts to have Congress appropriate 


fun is for the extension of the Weeks law for the purchase of 
Federal forest reserve in New England and the southern 
Appalachians, so that the commission having this matter 


in cuarge can continue their work, so well started under the 
appropriation of 1910 to 1915. 

Your committee also ask our members for an earnest sup- 
port of the American Forestry Association in the publication 
of American Forestry, which in its improved form, in 
both appearance and contents, is most interesting to all 
Jumbermen, Also that all our members should join the 
Forestry Association and receive all the benefits as well as 
the subseription to the magazine. 

Your committee recommend that this association subscribe 
to und support the memorial of September 23, 1915, sub- 
mitted to the Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, herewith accompanying this report. 


In Behalf of American Forestry 


Pp. S. Ridsdale,’ secretary of the American Forestry 
Association, quoted its declaration of purpose, showing 
that the organization is intensely practical from a lumber 
viewpoint and is in no way sentimental. Its work is 
largely educational but is definitely aimed to help lumber- 
men as well as timber owners. The association asks sup- 
port of its plan to get an appropriation of $3,000,000 for 
the purchase of forests at the heads of streams. Mr. 
Williams asked the association members to subscribe to 
American Forestry, which has lately been improved. W. 
L. Sykes cited proposed changes in the New York State 
forestry laws, some provisions of which he said will cause 
disaster to operators if enforced. 

E. V. Babeock, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, congratulated the trade on revived 
prosperity after many lean years and cautioned it against 
holding prices up to a point where stumpage would not 
be improperly compensated, as it is the basic value of 
the lumber business. Many lumbermen, he said, really 
are still pioneers, only guessing at the cost of the com- 
modity they sell. He questioned the wisdom of the ex- 
istence of so many associations, and hoped that several 
of the best might be combined, as all would.be benefited 
thereby. 

Insurance 


Frederick L. Brown, a former president of the Lumber 
Association of Chicago, speaking on the subject of insur- 
ance, recited the gains due to forming insurance organi- 
zations within the trade. He said that multiplying grades 
and rules was a bad feature but regarded this as neces- 
sary at times to protect lumber interests. 


Report of Coastwise Insurance Committee 

J. E. Hoban, chairman of the coastwise insurance 
committee, in his report stated that the war had 
brought into strong light the lowly position held by 
the United States in the merchant marine world as 
compared with other great powers. The withdrawal of 
foreign ships has caused an unheard of demand for 
tonnage in the western world and sailing vessels and 
steamers that had practically been abandoned were 
hastily repaired and put into service for trading along 
the coast. The result has been that the loss ratio has 
been higher than usual and marine insurance compa- 
nies have been compelled to make considerable ad- 
vances in insurance rates. 

Investigation discloses that the profits of the com- 
panies doing lumber insuring’ business have not been 
unduly large. It will be part of the duty of the coast- 
wise insurance committee to see when conditions have 
become normal whether there has been a readjustment 
in the lumber marine rates. There is just one way 
to keep insurance rates on a fair basis and that is 
to offer the underwriters a fair risk. 

The committee during the last year has handled a 
number of things having to do with the upbuilding 
of the merchant marine and with proposed amendments 
to the Seamen’s Act. In regard to the latter the com- 
mittee recommends that Congress be asked to suspend 
certain sections that discriminate against American 
ports and American ships and that are restrictive of 
American commerce, until such time as by interna- 
tional agreement the requirements of these sections can 
become equally applicable to the shipping of all na- 
tions; that the sections of the Seamen’s Act dealing 
with deserters should be repealed as to foreign vessels, 
and that Congress should be asked to request the 
President to withdraw at once the notices the United 
States has given regarding abrogation of treaties and 
that a Federal shipping board should be created. It 
has been suggested that steamship companies main- 
taining regular service between the United States 
should be put under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and it seems proper that some 
control should be exercised over the rates that such 
Steamship lines charge. Certain lines at present in- 
Steal of assisting in relieving the congested conditions 
on the railroad lines have gone so far as to place em- 
barzoes on all lumber shipments. The activities of 
the committee during the last year have been almost 
altovether along the line of improving the merchant 
marine, 

Report of Forest Trades Convention 


The report relative to foreign trade council was not 
Teal but was submitted by W. 8S. Harlan. In his report 
of tie Forest Trades Convention held at New Orleans 
January 26-29 he said that the lumber industry had no 
Sperkers on the program, but that the possibilities of 
trade extension were discussed by delegates representing 
other lines of business. The greater part of this discus- 
Sion had to do with trade in Central and South American 
Countries, It was the consensus that an American mer- 


chant marine is almost a necessity for American trade ex- 
tension, and the majority seemed to agree that the prob- 
lem of building up a volume of foreign trade would 
center largely around the question of legalized con- 
solidation of sales departments to insure the detail and 
dispatch necessary for a continuation of the trade 
when once established. 

The suggestion was made that the Government ac- 
quire a merchant marine of light tonnage, but this was 
not well received by the convention. Captain Robert 
Dollar in a-foreeful speech declared that the La 
Follette Seamen’s Act had done more to reduce the 
tonnage of the American merchant marine than all 
other things combined. He suggested a national ship- 
ping board to be composed of export transportation 
men and to be vested with authority to recommend 
laws that would promote a merchant marine able to 
compete with the shipping of the world. Mr. Harlan 
stated that lumber interests should be well represented 
in all foreign trade councils and that manufacturers 
and dealers who do an export business should further 
the interests of the business by taking an active part 
in this work. He suggested also that the lumber trade 
should be represented at the Paris Exposition sched- 
uled to be held the coming year, at which methods and 
materials for reconstruction of public and private 
houses will be considered. 

In conclusion Mr. Harlan said that the industrial 
world must link together for the future and must move 
as a unit if it hopes to achieve valuable results. 

Telegrams were read from several prominent lumber- 
men who were unable to attend but expressed themselves 
as present in spirit. 


Officers for the New Year 

The nominating committee offered the names of the fol- 
lowing for trustees for terms expiring in 1918: Gordon 
C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; Charles Hill, New York; H. I. 
George, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; T. 
A. Washington, Nashville, Tenn.; C. A. Goodman, Marin- 
ette, Wis.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn. For terms 
expiring in 1919—F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. L. 
Barth, Chicago; J. Randall Williams, jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; R. L. Palmer, Boston, Mass.; T. M. Brown, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. S. 
Harland, Lockhart, Ala. The election of these was unani- 
mous. 

J. Randall Williams, sr., placed in nomination W. W. 
Knight, of Indianapolis, Ind., for president. The nom- 
ination was heartily seconded by J. V. Stimson, of Hunt- 
ingburg, Ind. Mr. Knight was declared president and 
was introduced by retiring President Edwards as his suc- 
cessor amid a roar of applause. The new executive re- 
sponded in a brief expression of thanks. 

Resolutions 

The association passed resolutions endorsing H. R. 
651 relative to undercharge collections; suggested that 
the incoming trade relations committee formulate terms 
of sale to be issued and adhered to by all members; 
expressed thanks to the Philadelphia wholesalers for the 
entertainment that they had offered, and thanked the 
participants in the entertainment, and especially thanked 
the retiring president for his efficient services. The 
resolutions included an expression of sorrow in the loss 
of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver O. Agler, to be sent to their 
daughter. Codperation with the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association on trade extension was expressed 
by resolution, as was endorsement of the American For- 
estry Association, the last named resolution suggesting 
that members join that organization and subscribe for 
its magazine. Another resolution was an expression of 
good will toward the railroads and a hope for codperation 
with them. A final resolution reciprocated the genial 
wishes for good relations with Canada as given in. the 
president’s annual address. 

The business session adjourned after announcement 
that 400 were expected to attend the banquet in the 
evening. 

Trustees’ Meeting 

A meeting of the board of trustees was held immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the general session. This 
elected M. E. Preisch, of Buffalo, first vice president; 
B. Franklin Betts second vice president. Henry Cape, 
treasurer, and E, F. Perry, secretary, were reclected to 
their respective positions. The trustees confirmed the 
choice of the convention in electing W. W. Knight 
president. W. W. Schupner was ordered continued as the 
head of the bureau of information. 


OFFERS A MILITARY TRAINING 


Boea.usa, LA., March 13.—That the executives of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company are heartily in favor 
of preparedness has been demonstrated through an an- 
nouncement made by W. H. Sullivan, vice president and 
general manager, at the request of A. C. Goodyear, vice 
president of the company, that the company will offer a 
number of its men the opportunity to attend the train- 
ing camp established by the Department of War at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. This camp will take in for a period of 
thirty days anyone who desires to obtain military training. 
The announcement made by Mr. Sullivan is that the 
Great Southern Lumber Company will pay the wages of 
any of its employees while they are at the camp for 
thirty days. Of course there is some little expense in 
connection with attending the training camp, including 
railroad fare, uniforms ete., and this expense the men 
will have to bear themselves. 

Mr. Goodyear is greatly interested in the training of 
young men for military service, having himself had charge 
of a military organization in Buffalo, N. Y. The an- 
nouncement has been received with considerable interest 
and favor by employees of the company and from com- 
ments made it seems that there will be a number of ap- 
plicants. 





NEW BOOK IS HELPFUL 


Lumbermen who have followed with interest the pro- 
ceedings in the lumber case pending before the Federal 
Trade Commission and who are desirous of knowing more 
about procedure and practice before the Commission and 
about the scope and powers of the body will be interested 
in a publication just issued by John Byrne & Co., of 
Washington, D. C., under the title ‘‘ A Manual of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.’’ 

The authors of this volume are Richard 8S. Harvey, of 
the New York Bar, and Ernest W. Bradford, of the 
Washington (D. C.) and Indianapolis (Ind.) bars. The 
book is very comprehensive in scope and includes exhaust- 
ive discussions of the economies as well as the law of com- 
petition in trade. 

The following chapter heads are illustrative of the con- 
tents: Nature and Limitations of Competition in Trade; 
Monopolies and Combinations to Prevent Competition ; 
The Federal Trade Commission’s Functions; Prohibitions 
Under the Clayton Law; The Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
Its Origin, History and the Leading Cases Thereunder 
Considered; Actions for Damages Under the Provisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act and Antitrust 
Laws; History and Application of Provisions of the Clay- 
ton Law Relating to Encouragement and Protection of 
Labor; Unfair Trading in Relation to Trade Marks and 
Trade Names; Unfair Methods as Seen in Abuses of Cor- 
porate Control. 

The appendix to the volume contains the full text of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act; the text of the Clay- 
ton Law or supplemental antitrust law, the text of the 
Sherman law, portions of the Wilson tariff bill and a com- 
pilation of statutory provisions creating the Bureau of 
Corporations, together with a large amount of other mat- 
ter pertinent to the subject. 

The book is buckram bound, containing 460 pages, and 
is carefully indexed. It sells for $5.25 postpaid, and can 
be supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





NATIONAL CHAMBER DIRECTORS MEET 


Consider Country’s Preparedness—Elect Executive 
Chairmen and Members 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 16.—Questions of national 
importance are being discussed by the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in meeting 
today in Kansas City. The directors are among the 
leading business men of the country. 

What stands the commercial bodies of the country shall 
take on national defense, what attitude of the business 
men of the country will do the most good in respect to 
the widespread threatened railroad strike, and the result 
of the referendum on the Seamen’s act, pending before 
Congress, are some of the topics being considered. The 
National Chamber of Commerce has to back it on any 
stand that its members may decide to take the influence 
of 700 members. Of these the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City is one. The other members are of a similar 
commercial character to the Commercial Club in their 
different communities. The meetings here today and 
tomorrow at the Hotel Muehlebach are in the nature of 
a compliment to Kansas City. Usually the four or five 
meetings a year are held in Washington, headquarters of 
the national body. The directors decided to hold their 
meeting here to learn at first hand what Kansas City 
business activities mean to the national situation com- 
mercially. , 

The conference today is executive. Some new members 
were elected. The report of the committee on ‘‘ National 
Preparedness’’ was read. It was lengthy and dealt with 
the situation in detail. It favored the defense plans as 
laid down by the national body. The report is to be sub- 
mitted for a referendum vote of all the members of the 
Chamber. The committee having it in charge consisted 
of the following: Bascom Little, Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man; Bion J. Arnold, Chicago; D. 8S. Chamberlain, Des 
Moines, Iowa; H. C. Emory, Providence, R. I.; Louis T. 
Golding, St. Joseph, Mo.; Matthew E. Hanna, New York 
City; Ira N. Hollis, Worcester, Mass.; A. J. Logan, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Franklin T. Miller, Newton, Mass.; 
Henry A. Wisewood, New York City. 

At 1 o’clock the directors adjourned the morning ses- 
sion for luncheon, which was given in rooms adjacent to 
the meeting room to save time. Charles S. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Company, who is one of 
the directors of the national Chamber, was host to other 
directors at a luncheon today. 

Charles 8. Keith was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee at the morning session of the national 
Chamber; he is the only Kansas City member of the 
directorate. Joseph H. Defrees, of Chicago, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee to sueceed R. Good- 
wyn Rhett, now president of the Chamber. The other 
members of the committee elected today are C. A. MeCor- 
mick, of New Brunswick, N. J.; R. T. Cunningham, Fair- 
mont, W.’Va.; William H. Douglas, New York City; 
John Joy Edson, Washington, D. C.; A. I. Esberg, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Homer L. Ferguson, Newport News, Va.; 
Edward A. Filene, Boston, Mass.; E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines, Iowa; F. A. Sieberling, Akron, Ohio, and R. 
Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston, 8. C. 


eee" 


THE VALUE of India’s trade in wood and timber during 
the last fiseal year was $2,676,000, a, slight decrease from 
that of the previous year. As the railroad mileage in- 
ereases the problem of supplying wooden sleepers be- 
comes more important, and the United States supplies 
them to the value of $410,000 out of a total importation 
of sleepers amounting to $1,174,000. 
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PLANS FOR COMING MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 





Texas Officials Enthusiastic Concerning the Program for the Event in that State—Mis- 
sourians to Organize—Rhode Island Outing Fixed 





March 21—Western Red Cedar Association, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

April 11-13—-Lumbermen's Association of Texas, 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. 

May 1—Lumbermen’'s Club, of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Anaual meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
lll Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


Oriental 





PREPARING FOR THE BIG TEXAS CONVENTION 


Preparations are almost completed for the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, to 
be held in Dallas April 11, 12 and 138, and according 
to announcement ‘‘they promise more than any plans 
that have ever been made for a retail convention in 
the South’’ and ‘‘to eclipse any of the splendid asso- 
ciation programs that our lumber friends throughout 
the East, North and Northwest have been successfully 
staging for the last two months.’’ President T. W. 
Griffiths and Secretary J. C. Dionne in their service 
bulletin offer a personal guaranty as follows: 

We, the undersigned, absolutely guarantee that every re- 
tail lumber dealer who attends the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas at Dallas in 
April and takes a live interest in the business proceedings 
of that meeting will hear the best, most interesting, most 
instructive and thought-provoking program that they ever 
heard in their lives. There will be few addresses but a 
wonderful lot of practical things said. There will be worlds 
of live lumber ideas discussed. There will be things to hear 
and things to see. ! 

There will be little said about a dead past but grand 
preparations for the living future. The meeting will mark 
the first great milestone in the modern development of the 
lumber business in Texas. Let every man come to the meet- 
ing prepared to help solve your own problems. The oppor- 
tunity will be there. 

We guarantee that you I 
terested, entertained and benefited practically. 
be there. 


will be surprised, pleased, in- 
Don’t fail to 


Special pains have been taken in providing enter- 
tainment for the delegates and their ladies. 

While the business program has not been com- 
pleted the following addresses will indicate something 
of its nature: 

“The Live Retail Dealer’; “The Cost of Doing a Retail 
Lumber Business”; ‘Direct Results from Retail Yard Ad- 
vertising’; “Plan Book Systems and Modern Building Serv- 
ice for the Retail Dealer’; “Community Development” ; 
“Trade Extension’; “Contraband Shipments’; “The Texas 
Lien Law’; “Coéperation Between Southern Pine and the 
Dealer” ; ‘The Dealer's Interest in Proper Painting” ; “What 
Cypress Is Doing for the Dealer’; “How We Put Two Silos 
Where None Had Been Before.” 

Educational exhibits will be made on the ground 
floor of the Oriental Hotel, which will be headquarters 
of the convention. These will indicate the proper 
use of painting and include exhibits of fireproofing 
lumber and shingles, with retail lumber literature, ad- 
vertising matter, charts illustrating the problems of 
the retail lumbermen, exhibits of better homes etc. 

Delegates will be welcomed at the Oriental Hotel 
April 11 by a brass band and will there register and 
receive programs and badges. The first business ses- 
sion will begin at 10:30 a. m. of that day. The second 
is scheduled for 2 p. m., to. conclude at 5 o’clock. 
Following it will be a buffet supper and formal darce 
in the palm garden of the Adolphus Hotel. Two 
business sessions will be held on Wednesday, and on 
that day visiting ladies will be given an auto ride 
and will be tendered a reception at the home of Mrs. 
W. M. Lingo in Highland Park. A theater party will 
be given for the ladies Wednesday evening, this to 
include their escorts, and the Oriental Hotel has staged 
a smoker in its main dining room to be in progress 
at the same time. 

The last business session will be held on the morn- 
ing of the 13th. The afternoon of that day will be 
devoted to a visit to the plant of the Trinity Portland 
Cement Company in Dallas. For this a special train 
has been provided by the hosts, to leave Dallas at 
2 p. m. and return at 5:30. During the afternoon all 
delegates will enjoy the hospitality of the Dallas Coun- 
try Club. 

The convention will close with a Hoo-Hoo Concate- 
nation in the main dining room of the Oriental Hotel. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURIANS CONTEMPLATE 
ORGANIZATION 


Kansas City, Mo., March 14.—A meeting is to be 
held March 25 at Poplar Bluff, Mo., to organize the retail 
jumbermen of southeast Missouri. The arrangements are 
being made by L. T. Metz, of the Metz Lumber Com- 
pany, of Poplar Bluff, who has taken a very keen in- 
terest in work for the betterment of the lumber industry 
in that section. J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and L. R. Putman, 
of Fayetteville, Ark., a director of the same organization 
and one of the ‘‘live wires’’ in association work, will 
attend the meeting and assist in getting the new associa- 
tion on its feet. There will be a spread and a general 
social good time as well as the business session. 

The retailers of the southeastern part of Missouri 
never have gotten into very close touch with the South- 
western association’s work and Secretary Moorehead be- 


lieves that the organization of an association there will 
be a big thing for the retailers of that district. Much 
interest in the project is being shown by the retail 
dealers. 





ARKANSAS DEALERS TO HOLD ANNUAL 


LittLE Rock, ArK., March 13.—The annual meeting 
of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers will be 
held at Pine Bluff, May 26-27. Among those who will 
be on the program, which has not yet been completed in 
detail, are the following: 

J. W. Trieschmann, president. 

E. J. Bodman, chairman of the Arkansas Profitable Farming 
Committee. 

R. H. Brooks, of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 

W. T. Murrey, of Fordyce, representing the Southern Pine 
Association. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, on “Publicity, the Lum- 
bermen’s Need.” 

L. R. Putnam, of Fayetteville, former president of the 
Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers. 

F. L. Williamson, vice president and sales manager of the 
Dewey Portland Cement Company, of Kansas City, on ‘“‘Inter- 
insurance.” é ; f 

J. B. Powell, instructor in advertising in the University of 
Missouri, School of Journalism. 





RHODE ISLAND DEALERS POSTPONE ANNUAL 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 15.—The annual meeting and 
election of the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, formerly held during the second week of March, has 
been indefinitely postponed because of the rush of busi- 
ness in the lumber trade. However, according to the sec- 
retary and treasurer, G. Waldo Parrott, the meeting will 
be held some time this coming spring. The directors 
and committees already have decided to have the annual 
outing June 24. This is one of the most enjoyable affairs 
among the annual events of the New England lumber 
organizations. The outing will be held at the Bomham 
Club, on- the shore of Narragansett Bay. Many guests 
are expected to attend from the other lumber associa- 
tions of New England states and from New York. 

In the meantime the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is holding weekly ‘‘ Round Table’’ meetings, 
a sort of quick-lunch session where groups of the mem- 
bers are able to get together for a few minutes while 


lunching and compare ideas and experiences, and {.|k 
over market conditions. : 

It is planned to have the annual meeting, if possi 
at least a month or so before the annual outing in Jy,..0, 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN TO MEET 


1. Is your information on market conditions up-t: 
the-minute? 

2. Do you get reliable price information ? 

3. Are your grades checked regularly for standard 
zation? 

4. Do you have the services of an official inspect: 
to settle disputes? 

5. Do you share in restraining freight advances? 

6. Do you realize the gravity of the. proposed ‘“r 
classification” of lumber for freight rate purposes? 

7. Have you done anything to protect your interest 
and to get a square deal in this “reclassification” ? 

Ss. Are you doing your share toward exploiting ov 
wood ? 

9. Are you fighting substitutes and adverse-to-wo«) 
legislation ? 

10. Do you realize the benefits of a monthly co: 
ference with your fellow-manufacturers ? 

1. Do you believe in coéperation ? 

With these pertinent queries the North Carolina 
Pine Association issues its invitation for the twentvy- 
seventh annual meeting of the organization at the 
Monticello Hotel in Norfolk, Va., Thursday, March 23, 
The following is the program: 

10 a. m. 

Address of president, Nathan O’Berrv. 

teport of secretary and treasurer, William B. Roper. 

“Some Practical Problems,” C. I, Millard. 

Report of advertising committee, D. O. Anderson, chair- 
man. 

“Advertising North Carolina Pine in 1916,” A. P. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Charles S. Keith, president Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

Report of inspection committee, George W. Roper, chair- 
man. 

Report of chief inspector. R. H. Morris. 

“Coéperative Work of the Federal Trade Commission,” 
Robert E. Belt. 

“The National Association,” R. S. Kellogg, secretary. 

Report of transportation committee, Charles Hill, chair- 
man. 


Hill, 


2:30 p. m. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Legislative, George E. Major, chairman. 
Costs and values, A. R. Turnbull, chairman. 
Conservation, C. I. Millard, chairman, 
Accident prevention, J. M. Gibbs, chairman. 
Virginia membership, A. R. Turnbull. chairman. 
North Carolina membership, George E. Major, chairman. 
South Carolina membership, G. J. Cherry, chairman. 
Amendment to bylaws limiting term of president. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Election of president and directors, 
Meeting of directors to elect secretary, treasurer and chief 
inspector. 

7:30 p. m. 

tanguet, 








ALEXANDRIA LUMBER EXCHANGE MEETS -AT SHREVEPORT 





Nothing But the Shortage of Cars Interferes with Mill Prosperity—Distillation Research 
by the Government Favored 





SHREVEPORT, LA., March 14.—That not more than 40 
percent of the equipment needed to handle the output of 
the mills is being secured in the southern pine territory, 
and that outside of the car shortage conditions are quite 
favorable, were prominent facts developed during reports 
and discussions at a meeting of the Alexandria Lumber 
Exchange held in Shreveport today. The car situation 
has become acute and is causing much apprehension, 
although at the same time it is having more or less effect 
upon the market by stimulating the call for lumber, 
which has lately enjoyed considerable improvement. 

Practically every man attending today’s meeting par- 
ticipated in the discussions, it having been: strictly an 
‘‘experience’’ meeting, and the exchange of information, 
ideas and suggestions not only encouraged the members 
and their guests as to present conditions but convinced 
them that they have nothing to worry about other than the 
lack of equipment. The meeting was well attended, the 
interest was keen and the results are bound to be help- 
ful not only to the manufacturers, but to those who buy 
and use lumber as well. What has also taken place, not 
what is to happen, was stressed by the speakers. 

It was the initial visit of the Alexandria Lumber Ex- 
change to Shreveport and the lumbermen of this city 
exerted their best efforts toward entertaining the visitors, 
who, as expressed by Chairman Guy Mallam, enjoyed 
themselves in every sense of the word. The visitors were 
the guests of the Shreveport members of the exchange 
and other local lumbermen at a luncheon at the Youree 
Hotel, an automobile sightseeing trip over Shreveport’s 
wood block paving and other splendid streets and model 
roads, and a visit to the Golf and Country Club, Shreve- 
port’s most popular club, which was organized principally 
through the activities of the local lumbermen. 

Following an elaborate and delightful luncheon, there 
was a business meeting of the exchange at which car sup- 
ply and market conditions were discussed at length. The 
discussions lasted about three hours, every man present 
being given full opportunity to express himself except as 
to those subjects, such as prices, that are barred from the 
proceedings. The luncheon was attended by twenty-five 
lumbermen, representing about as many companies opera- 
ting in north, west, central and southern Louisiana, also 
in Texas, mainly, though, in the Alexandria-Shreveport- 
Lake Charles district, and several railroad men and repre- 
sentatives of the press. It was an open meeting, and 
this was made clear by Guy Mallam, general sales manager 
of the Enterprise Lumber Company, Alexandria, La., the 
genial chairman. 

The discussion of market conditions revealed that the 
demand is good and all mills are operating to capacity. 
Inguiry is especially strong, and the improvement of the 
high water situation and the general weather conditions 


in the country have served to help the demand. The sup- 
ply of cars in many sections is far below the requirements, 
and some mills are suffering, on both the east and west 
sides of the Mississippi River. The shortage is general 
throughout the southern yellow pine districts. Telegrams 
were read from lumber companies east of the Mississippi 
River to the effect that the car shortage in that district 
was very acute. A number of companies on both sides 
of the river are getting not more than 25 to 30 percent 
of their normal requirements, and as some other mills 
are getting more than 50 percent, the total shortage, from 
a general viewpoint, is about 60 percent. The railroad 
men discussed the problem, declaring that the carriers 
were doing all within their power to give relief, including 
the use of cars out of the usual line for such business, 
but they could not give any assurance as to when the 
situation would be remedied. 


Tell of Prospective Conditions 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Company, with general offices at Shreveport and mill at 
Kinder, La., which concern was represented at today’s 
meeting with four men, General Manager R. J. Wilson, of 
Kinder, Sales Manager John 8. .Welsh and Traveling 
Salesman F. H. Campbell, of Shreveport, in addition to 
the president, declared that general conditions are excel- 
lent, demand being especially satisfactory. The only 
disturbing element that Mr. Peavy could recall was the 
ear shortage. 

E. A. Frost, head of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, with several mills, which were represented at the 
meeting by Vice President F. T. Whited and Sales Man- 
ager J. D. Batcheldor besides Mr. Frost, also spoke en- 
couragingly. Referring to the Mexican situation, to 
which close attention is now directed by lumbermen of 
Texas and Louisiana, Mr. Frost said that if Villa were 
exterminated, as expected, and his bandit associates re- 
moved and normal conditions returned in Mexico, the 
lumber trade would very largely benefit, for ordinarily 
the Mexican territory is a Splendid consumer. Mr. Frost 
believes that outside capital will have to enter Mexico 
to do the developing, owing to the raids heretofore made 
upon investments in that country. 

Chairman Guy Mallam, whose son, E. L. Mallam, a!so 
attended the meeting in the capacity of secretary of the 
exchange, issued the following statement to a representa- 
tive of the local press: 

The situation shows that demand for structural timbers 
is particularly heavy and unusual, especially from the e:st- 
ern States. Inquiries for car material show the effect of the 
number of orders placed for cars by the different roads. I 


finish the market is strong and advancing. The general situ- 
ation shows decided strength and with the unusual car 


shortage at this season the manufacturers are not inclined 
to make any 


concessions, Reports would indicate that 
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‘ors are not being received to take care of more than 40 
cent of the output. This will apply to all districts both 
t and west of the river. 
‘he next meeting of the exchange will be held in Alex- 
apdria, subject to call of the chairman, at which time it is 
expected that the lumber trade extension committee and 
also a number of the directors of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation will be present. The trade extension committee ex- 
pects to make a comprehensive exhibit, showing the progress 
made in extending the uses of yellow pine that will be of 
decided benefit to the entire lumber industry. 

’, H. Campbell, representing the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Company, who travels considerably in the Texas territory, 
reported that if it rained within two weeks in Texas the 
mills would be unable to supply the demand, but that if 
it did not rain within that time a heavy call from Texas 
could not be expected in the near future. It began 
showering just after Mr. Campbell took his seat, and 
somebody exclaimed that the big Texas trade seemed to 
be assured. Mr. Campbell also invited the members of 
the exchange and their friends, at the instance of Tom 
Griffith, of Dallas, to attend the approaching convention 
of the Texas association at Dallas, Tex., April 11 to 13, 
inclusive. 

J. E. Crawford, of the Louisiana Sawmill Company, 
Glenmora, called attention to an amendment proposed in 
Congress for an appropriation for wood distillation in- 
vestigations. Mr. Crawford said it was suggested to him 
that he present the matter, but he did not request action 
from the exchange, it being considered that the lumber- 
men, if they felt disposed to do so, might individually 
express themselves to the proper representatives. The 
amendment is to be proposed by United States Senator 
J. E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, and referred to the commit- 
tee on agriculture and forestry and ordered printed. 

Several lumbermen at the meeting individually spoke 
with favor regarding the proposition. No exchange ac- 
tion, however, was taken, it being left to the individuals 
to do as they might see fit. 

Judging by the expressions of pleasure of the visiting 
members of the exchange, this will not be the last meet- 
ing to be held in Shreveport. Hospitality today was 
supreme. All the lumbermen mentioned in the attendance 
list given below took part in dispensing hospitality. The 
entertainment plans were directed by the following local 
lumbermen: J. 8. Welsh, Jonas Donner, R. B. Goode, 
J. D. Batcheldor and Paul Wurtzbaugh, who were espe- 
cially congratulated for the success of their efforts. The 
following were in attendance: 






G. H. Mallam, Enterprise Lumber Company, Alexandria ; 
hk. P. Mallam, same company, Alexandria; J. D. Batchelor, 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, Shreveport; R. M. Hollo- 
way, Huie-Hodge Company, Hodge, La.; Joseph Coleman, 
Rosemary Pine Mills, Mansfield; R. M. Boyd, New Orleans ; 
J. Donner, S. H. Bolinger Lumber Company, Shreveport; 
T. F. Terzia, Grayling Lumber Company, Monroe; W. R, Pills- 
bury, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Nat 
Wolf, American Lumber & Exporting Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; E. H. Crosson, Ragley Lumber Company, Ragley, La. ; 
I, T. Hardtner, Urania Lumber Company, Urania, La. ; 
H. A. Davis, Bolinger Lumber Company, Shreveport; J. FE. 
Crawford, Louisiana Sawmill Company, Lake Charles; R. J. 
Wilson, Peavy-Brynes Lumber Company, Kidder; E. A. Frost, 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, Sbreveport:; F. H. Camp- 
bell, Peavy-Byrnes Company, Shreveport: L. T. McDonnell, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, New Orleans: A. J. Peavy, of Peavy- 
Brynes Company, Shreveport; T. V. Coleman, Crowell & 
Spencer Company, Long Leaf, La.: R. B. Goode, Weaver 
Bros., Shreveport; J. T. and Paul Wurtsbaugh, Lodwick 
Lumber Company, Shreveport; J. E. Thorsell, Caddo-Rapides 
Lumber Company, Alexandria; Eli Wiener, Angelina Lumber 
Company, Keitys, Tex.: C. C. Colley, of Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company; L. T. Hortig, Alexandria Lumber Com- 
pany, Alexandria; J. M. Alexander, Alexandria; F. TT. 
Whited. Frost-Johnson Company, Shreveport; F. M. Wil- 
liams, Texas & Pacific Railway, Shreveport; John S. Welsh, 
Peavy-Byrnes Company, Shreveport, and J. H. Grimmett, 
Germania-Boyd Lumber Company., 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE HOLDS ELECTION 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 11.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change held its annual meeting and election of officers 
Saturday. The election resulted as follows: 

Vresident—M. M. Wall. 

Vice president—Horace I’. Taylor. 

Secretary-treasurer—John S. Tyler. 

Directors—W. P. Betts, H. F. Taylor, C. N. Perrin, M. M. 
Wall, John McLeod, A. J. Chestnut, R. F. Kreinheder, E. J. 
Strum, B. H. Hurd, Bernard Brady, J. S. Tyler. 

Mr. Wall sueceeds W. P. Betts as president, the latter 
refusing reélection. 

The usual routine reports were read, the report of the 
treasurer showing a good working balance. 





WIN LOWER FREIGHT RATE VICTORY 


Detroit, MicH., Mareh 13.—The Detroit Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange and the Detroit Coal Exchange have 
just won an important victory for lower freight rates 
against the Michigan Central and Grand Trunk Western 
railroads. Many thousands of dollars will be saved to 
De‘roit lumbermen and other shippers and builders in 
reweighing freight in .carload lots, under a decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in reference to 
complaints made by the Builders’ & Traders’ and the 
Cozi exchanges. 

That the rates for reweighing carload lots put in ef- 
fect November 15, 1914, were unjust was charged in the 
coinplaints filed by the Detroit organization. Under the 
tariff containing these rates a charge of $9 was made by 
the Michigan Central and a charge of $11 by the Grand 
Temk for reweighing carload shipments, after the cars 
ha! been placed for loading or unloading. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approves the claims of the 
Shippers and orders that the roads on or before April 


15 discontinue charging the rates the commission finds 
unveasondble. The roads are ordered to substitute 
charges that will not exceed 75 percent of the rates which 
th roads make for industrial switching service in De- 
rot, 


This fixes the reweighing charge at not to exceed 


“ for the Michigan Central and $3.75 on the Grand 
runk, 


ASSOCIATIONS ARE BUSY IN ALL SECTIONS 





Forestry Organizations and Maine Corporations Elect Officers—A Trade Extension Stamp 
Popular—January Western Pine Traffic 





WESTERN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ANNUALS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 14.—The annual meeting of 
the Northern Idaho Forestry Association closed tonight 
after a convention of two days. The meeting was well 
attended and was representative of the interests of the 
four fire fighting organizations of Idaho of which its 
membership is composed. The incumbent officers and 
directors were reélected for another year, these being: 

President— A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Vice president—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Idaho. 

The same general policy so successfully followed in 
coping with forest fires during last year was adopted 
in effect for 1916. 

The Clear Water Timber Protective Association held 
its annual meeting and reélected its former officers, 
headed by J. T. Humbird, president. 

At their conferences to be held on Wednesday the 
Pend’Oreille, Coeur d’Alene and Potlatch associations 
will conclude their sessions by electing officers. 





— 


FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—The annual meeting of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association was held in the 
office of the secretary, Henry Building, Seattle, Tues- 
day. The business transacted was largely routine, con- 
sisting of the reélection of the officers and trustees as 
follows: 

President—George S. Long. 

Vice president—Thomas Bordeaux. 

Treasurer—B. W. Bawden. 

Trustees—George S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash.: E. G. Ames, manager Puget Mill 
Company, Seattle: Thomas Bordeaux, president Mason 
County Logging Company, Seattle: T. Jerome. secretary 
Merrill & Ring Lumber Company, Seattle: B. W. Bawden, 
manager James D. Lacy & Co., Seattle; M. R. Huna, Mil- 
waukee Land Company, Seattle, and L. G. Horton, 


secre- 
tary-treasurer Northwest Lumber Company, Seattle. 


A resolution was adopted expressing appreciation of 
the association of the excellent assistance in protecting 
the forests of the State by E. W. Ferris, who recently 
resigned the position of State forester to become post- 
master of his home town, Mount Vernon, Wash. Con- 
siderable routine business was also transacted and ar- 
rangements were made for continuing the forest fire pro- 
tective work in western Washington the coming season. 

The meeting of the trustees followed at which G. C. 
Joy was reélected chief fire warden and O. Bystrom 
was reélected secretary and assistant treasurer. An 
out of town timber owner in western Washington was 
present at the meeting in the person of Cornelius Gerber, 
of Gerber & Kempf, Fremont, Mich., owners of timber 
in Lewis and Pacific counties in this State. 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBERMEN MEET 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 11.—Willamette Valley lum- 
ber manufacturers were in Portland this week and met 
at luncheon at the Imperial Hotel. They have an 
organization known as the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and Jay S. Hamilton, of this 
city, is the secretary. The meetings are in the form of 
luncheons, when conditions and matters of mutual inter- 
est are discussed. All in attendance reported business 
active and the outlook brilliant. 





TO ENTERTAIN KANSANS AND OKLAHOMANS 
* WicuHitTa, Kan., March 14.—The lumbermen of Wichita 
are preparing to entertain several hundred Kansas and 
Oklahoma material dealers early in April. A meeting 
of wholesale and retail lumbermen of this city was held 
last week to prepare for the meeting, which, it is planned, 


is to be one of the largest of its kind ever held in 
Wichita. 





LUMBERING CORPORATIONS ELECT 

Bangor, ME., March 13.—Two of the important lum- 
bering corporations of the Penobscot held their annual 
meetings last Tuesday, with a large attendance. The 
Penobscot Lumbering Association elected officers as 
follows: 

President—Virgil E. Tucker, of Old Town. 

Directors—Virgil E. Tucker. Old Town; James M. Me- 
Nulty, Bangor; Moses B. Wadleigh, Old Town; William H. 
Murphy, Old Town; Leroy J. Butterfield, Bangor; Henry L. 
sarker, Milford; Isaac M. Pierce, Bangor. 

Clerk and treasurer—Charles I]. Adams, Bangor. 

The Passadumkeag Log Driving Company elected these 
officers: 

President—Charles D, Whittier, Passadumkeag. 

Directors—Charles D. Whittier, Passadumkeag; Leroy J. 
Butterfield, Bangor; James Q. Guinac, Bangor; H. B. Morri 
som, Bangor; Earl S. Page, Burington. 

Clerk and treasurer—( harles H. Adams, Bangor. 


‘‘BUILD WITH LUMBER’’ BOOSTER STAMPS 
POPULAR 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Mareh 14.—Colored poster stamps 
boosting lumber as a building material, issued originally 
by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, have become 
one of the most popular features of the ‘Build with 
Lumber’’ campaign. 

The poster stamp idea in connection with the lumber 
propaganda was the idea of J, V, O’Brien, secretary of 


the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, and the slogan 
‘*Build with Lumber: More Beautiful: Costs Less’’ was 
written by members of the board. Many thousands of 
the stamps have been used by Cleveland lumbermen in the 
last six months, during which time the Cleveland Board 
and the printing concern have filled orders for many 
hundred thousands coming from all parts of the country. 

During the recent Complete Building Show and the 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers the stamps were urged as an effective means 
of boosting lumber, and since that time the demand for 
them has been extraordinary. 

The design of the stamps has recently been changed 
and a copyright on the slogan has been applied for. 





SHIPMENT REPORT SHOWS INCREASE 
SPOKANE, WASH., March 11.—Secretary A. W. Cooper, 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, made 
his report this week on the lumber shipments and cut 
for January in this district. The miils reporting this 
year number thirty-nine as compared with forty a year 
ago. The report is as follows: 





1916—— 
Cars Feet 
RO Ry od or ncananrtaalteacese 185 4,611,761 
Ee hee: die nyeve-e-areercin 574 13,971,783 
OROROR 600d 66s 102 2,340,580 


North Dakota 


148 3,684,318 
South Dakota 





,194,¢ 124 3,022,555 

MinMGBOlS ~ 6 6. ccc es eee ,518,077 336 8,590,001 
WU OUI so cine eierdincard siolderas 5,6 158 3,723,217 
POM oldie na eivlernse web ek diate 295 of 
PRM Fa sin eae baerenn, ee ese 228 52,35 
ANE area's, 0:'p aetna ctinye'e dares 18 
INOIEOMIEDE AN. 689.055 besa 141 
IEEE C3 odes 6c << rers rantene ase 27 25 
COMGEEOO. Sis ees ceeny ce — 58 1,427,736 106 
Re er re aire 26 614,120 53 
PUM a Fo! gi93ki4/9- Bia ave gece Meare 37 980,013 67 : 
sen bg RO ee ee 16 409,050 40 995,513 
CN igh: «sae pena cra abeaaie’s 23 78,979 49 1,195,863 
SUITE we 650 6 06 eerste celal 2 47,878 9 221,509 
Atlantic coast states...... 201 4,928,282 280 6,989,519 
Other eastern states....... 32 715,760 87 2,169,299 
COMBOS. 6o ov kiices ck ieadesaieces T3 291,103 8 196,910 
Oklahoma and New Mexico 3 85,298 9 259,429 

Totals ..................2,174 -53,656,948 3,078 75,819,146 


Cut. for month, 1916-8 .mille.... oi vvcccccsccocsccece 16,104,001 
Cut: Zor. month, JOU, Fi wale. 6. 6k k cue cekccee-s . -27,150,105 
RUNNER CMOOOD OWE 6 ie orcid ie cin a vie Fwlely wee gie nen wees 48,669,041 
Number of mills not operating 28 


The figures’in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevail- 
ing the previous month and number 
of mills reporting. 

The figures in various columns indi- 
cate volume of inquiries as com- 
pared with last month and number 
of mills reporting same. 


Prices———— 
Normal Above Below 
6 17 0 





Inquiries——— 
13 1 





PUSHING TEACHER’S HOME IDEA 


Hemlock Association Taking Keen Interest in Scheme 
—State-Wide Propaganda Urged 


OsSHKCSH, Wis., March 14.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is taking a keen 
interest and will offer every aid possible to the new na- 
tional idea of building a cottage for the teacher in rural 
school districts. Washington and other western States, 
declares O. T. Swan, secretary of the association, have 
taken the initiative in the movement fostered by the 
United States Government and which is in a measure like 
that of Dean Russell, of .the University of Wisconsin, 
who will build a model farm cottage on the campus of 
the State institution to be constructed and entirely 
equipped with Wisconsin lumber and lumber products. 

The building of ‘‘teacheries,’’ as they have been called, 
is declared to be the biggest scheme for social .service 
ever instituted in the United States. Educators have ap- 
proved of the idea and where it has been tried out it is 
said the plan makes for benefit to the entire community. 
So strongly has the idea taken hold in Wisconsin that at 


. the urgent request of Wisconsin lumbermen pamphlets 


are being sent out to county superintendents of the vari- 
ous counties in Wisconsin as well as in other States. 

The reason assigned for the building of such cottages 
by those who have given the matter consideration is that 
there is a need for proper housing of teachers which few 
rural districts afford. It has been shown that these 
cottages, being inexpensive models of sanitation and 
appointment, become not only homes, but real social 
centers for the rural neghborhoods. They bring about a 
higher standard of housing and of living. Wisconsin 
lumbermen are considering the plan of taking up the 
matter in a definite Statewide campaign and urging that 
every rural district in the State be provided with a 
‘*teachery.’? 


PAPO 


ASSOCIATION AFFILIATION IS DISCUSSED 

KALISPELL, Mont., March 11.—C. B. Mareh, H. C. 
Miller, W. R. Ballord, H. C. Karow and A. G. Naundorf, 
lumbermen from this district representing the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, met with the 
representative lumbermen of the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., at Libby, Mont., on March 7, for the purpose of 
discussing matters relative to the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association affiliating with the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association by becoming members 
of that organization. No definite action was taken in 
the matter at this meeting but it will be further dis- 
cussed and some action taken at a meeting to be held 
at Spokane, March 21, 
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FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE SAILS 


Southern Pine Association Sends Experi- 
enced Man to Europe 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 11.—W. J. Drewry will sail 
from New York on the steamship St. Louis March 18 as 
the European representative of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, which plans a vigorous and energetic canipaign 
in the interest of southern yellow pine in European mar- 
kets. While in Europe Mr. Drewry’s headquarters will 
be the Ritz Hotel in London and the Crillon in Paris. 
While in Paris he will have charge of the comprehensive 
exhibit being arranged by the Southern Yellow Pine 
Association in the ‘‘ Exposition of a Reconstructed City’’ 
to be held in Paris during the three months commencing 
May 1 under the auspices of the French Government. 

Special literature on southern yellow pine and its uses 
is being prepared from the European standpoint and is 
to be printed in English, French, German, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

Mr. Drewry, the newly appointed representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, is peculiarly adapted to the 
work which he has undertaken. He is a native of Eng- 
land, college bred, and a graduate in law. After practic- 
ing law for some time he went to Spanish Honduras, 
where for two years he was director of policia, a military 
appointment. While in the Honduras Mr. Drewry be- 
came interested in lumber and spent six years in that 
country and in the United States with the Otis Manufac- 
turing Company, of New Orleans. Later he was a rep- 
resentative of Cobbett & Co., of London and Paris, with 
whom he remained until the outbreak of the war. For 
some years he has maintained an office in Paris, and is 
thoroughly familiar with European business methods in 
addition to enjoying a wide acquaintance in Government 
and business circles. 

The Southern Pine Association has issued a circular 
letter to all its subscribers calling their attention to a 
misinterpretation of the ‘‘Density’’ rule. It has been 
complained that certain concerns who sell and job south- 
ern yellow pine have counted both the dark and the 
light rings of annual growth, whereas the rule itself is 
clearly based on the percentage of summer wood or dark 
growth. 

Directors of the Association Will Meet 


Directors of the Southern Pine Association will meet 
at the Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., March 20, and this 
will be the first meeting of the board since the annual 
meeting of the subscribers to the association in New 
Orleans on February 23 and 24. At this meeting the 
increase in assessment from 5 cents to 7144 cents a thou- 
sand feet on shipments-will be considered, as this increase 
was recommended by a resolution at the meeting of sub- 
seribers in New Orleans. The extra money will be used 
to extend the scope and increase the effectiveness of the 
work the association is now doing. 

The association will have a comprehensive exhibit at 
the National Railway Appliance Show to be held at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, March 20-23, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. The exhibit of the association will be in 
charge of Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, chief 
engineer of the Southern Pine Association, and F. E. 
Pendleton, of New Orleans. 

The association has inaugurated the branding of. tim- 
ber under the new timber specifications and the Board 
of Directors has authorized an expenditure necessary to 
install two electrically operated experimental machines 
for branding timber. These machines are of different 
types and will be given a thorough test. 


eee 


FIGHT ANTI-WOOD ORDINANCE 


Detroit, MicH., March 13.—Detroit aldermen started 
a fight in the common council Tuesday night against the 
fire limits ordinance, Alderman Thomas Glinnan, former 
president of that body, declaring this much-amended 
ordinance was ‘‘the grandest little farce ever perpe- 
trated by the council.’’ 

Alderman Albert T. Allan, of the fourth ward, a prom- 
inent Detroit lumberman, and chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade, 
during the heated discussion which followed, declared the 
fire limits ordinance was doing more than any measure to 
retard building improvements in that section of the city 
covered by the limits of the ordinance. i 

That 75 percent of the fires in Detroit occur in the 
steel, brick and concrete structures down town, rather 
than in those sections of the city where wooden build- 
ings .predominate was another striking statement by 
Alderman Allan, 

The fight started over a small matter—the request of 
Alderman William Hindle that the fire-limit restriction 
in the sixteenth ward be raised to permit the construction 
of a frame store building, instead of a brick building as 
prescribed by the ordinance. 

The resolution amending the ordinance on Alderman 
Hindle’s resolution, Was passed by a vote of 37 to 2, 
being a victory for Alderman Allan, who spoke from the 
standpoint of a lumberman on the contention that the 
fire prevention laws sometimes go too far. 

. Aldermen Sherman Littlefield, Elmer Case and Thomas 

‘Glinnan all spoke against the inconsistency of the fire 
limits law, which had only worked a detriment to the 
average property owner, preventing him from making 
needed improvements with lumber, instead of brick, or 
cement. 

Alderman Allan said he was glad an alderman had at 
last arisen to ridicule the fire limits ordinance, which 
ought to be amended, he claimed. Alderman Allan, who is 








head of the legislative committee in the Detroit Lumber 
Board of Trade, says he will do all he can to counteract 
the detrimental effects of the campaign for too much 
fire protection. Alderman John C. Lodge, one of the 
officials of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade, is also 
a member of the legislative committee of that body with 
Alderman Allan. Both men are watching the interests 
of the lumber industry in the common council. 


NASHVILLE CLUB ELECTS 


New President Aggressive in Freight and 
Traffic Movements 





NASHVILLE, TENN., March 13.—At the annual meeting 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club held here Saturday 
the following officers were elected: 

President—Willis M. Farris, jr., of Farris Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company. 

__Vice president—Harold M. Greene, of Davidson, Hicks & 
orice president—Thomas R. Lesseur, of John B. Ransom 
. Secretary-treaserer—Cocil Ewing. 

The new board of directors to serve for the ensuing 
year is composed of Charles M. Morford, of the Morford 
Lumber Company; Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & 
Co.; Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co.; Charles E. 

Hunt, of Hunt, Washington & Smith and T. A. Wash- 
ington of the same concern. 

The annual election of officers occurred quietly, the 
policy of putting up two rival slates not being in vogue 
in the Nashville club, and as a matter of fact president- 
elect Farris was not in the city when his associates pre- 
sented his name before the meeting. Upon his return to 
the city President Farris will be formally notified of his 
election. 

While ranked among the younger lumbermen of the 
city in point of age, President Farris is regarded as one 





WILLIS M. FARRIS, JR., OF NASHVILLE, TENN. ; 
Elected President of Lumbermen’s Club 


of the most progressive operators in the local hardwood 
field. In all movements toward the betterment of freight 
and traffic conditions as affecting Nashville hardwood 
lumbermen Mr. Farris has at all times taken an aggres- 
sive part. 

Under his administration it is confidently expected 
that the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club will show marked 
advancement both in point of membership and legislation 
accomplished. 

No report was offered of his administration by retir- 
ing president Charles E. Hunt, nor was a report sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting from the secretary. The 
policy of the club in holding weekly meetings and a cus- 
tomary attendance of practically the entire membership 
provides an opportunity for members to keep in close 
touch with all legislation in which the club is interested. 

The fact that at each meting considerable time is set 
aside for trading on the floor has been found to be an 
attraction that draws a heavy attendance percentage. In 
view of the familiarity of the members with the weekly 
trend of club activities in freight rate litigation, the 
rendering of a formal report by the secretary is re- 
garded as unnecessary. 

During the last year the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club 
has been interested in several movements to provide for 
a prevention of proposed rate advances, the most notable 
being the case known as the Maley & Wertz case, in 
which an advance to Ohio River crossings was proposed 
and in which the club was successful. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 15.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
last night at the New Vendome Hotel and proved to be 
the largest and one of the most interesting meetings 
of the season. President Daniel A. Wertz presided and 
Secretary Mertice Taylor had a splendid lunebeon pro- 
vided for the members. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the elub, made a 
report for the committee appointed to look into the mat- 
ter of affiliating with the local chamber of commerce. 
He said he had had a talk with Phelps F. Darby, who 
drew up the bylaws of the chamber of commerce and 
that Mr. Darby declared that every member of the 





Evansville Lumbermen’s Club would have to become a 
member of the chamber of commerce before the propo- 
sition of permitting the club to act as the lumbermen’s 
bureau could be considered. The matter perhaps will he 
taken up later. 

The entertainment committee, Secretary Mertice Ta; 
lor, chairman, was given full power to make arrangements 
for the annual outing of the club to be held in June on 
the Ohio River. The outing this year probably will he 
the first or second Tuesday in June. 

William Partington, chairman of the river and rai| 
committee, gave to the members copies of the seventeen 
reclassification questions propounded by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was decided to turn the 
whole matter:over to the river and rail committee ani 
at the next meeting of the club these questions will prob- 
ably be discussed. : 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, brought 
up the car shortage question. He referred to the fact 
that the American Railway Association wants to ‘increase 
the demurrage rate and abrogate the average agreement. 
The National Industrial Traffic League is opposed to 
this increase and has offered a compromise, By unani- 
mous vote the club endorsed the proposed compromise 
of the National league. 

The next meeting of the club will be held April 11. 


PLANS OF HOO-H00 


District Vicegerents Prepare for Concatena- 
tions—One to Feature a “Dollar Dinner” 





Sr. Louts, Mo., March 15.—Because the convention 
time is about over, there have been fewer Hoo-Hoo meet- 
ings during the last week. The St. Louis office has, how- 
ever, received advices from a number of points, stating 
that meetings of permanent committees have been called 
with the object of arranging for concatenations and get- 
together meetings at an early date. 

Definite arrangements have been made *o hold a big 
coneatenation at Dallas, Tex., April 13. Vicegerent Ben 
Varner has a strong committee behind him and has writ- 
ten the St. Louis office stating that they are going to 
make this the biggest and best concatenation ever held in 
Texas. Snark Seidel and Secretary-Treasurer Tennant 
will attend this meeting with a large number of promi- 
net members. 

Supreme Gurdon Huston has announced the appoint- 
ment of a permanent committee to care for Hoo-Hoo 
affairs in Omaha and also to make all arrangements for 
a big concatenation to be held there on the evening of 
April 21 in the Castle. Hotel. The following are the 
members of the Omaha committee: Harry B. Huston, 
chairman, Stymost Stevenson, P. R. Cook, E. D. Hamp- 
ton, J. F. Gresley, John M. Mullen, Lew Wentworth, 
Harvey Black and W. W. Carmichael. 

A special invitation has been extended to Secretary- 
Treasurer Tennant to attend this concatenation and oc- 
cupy the station of Junior Hoo-Hoo on the nine that will 
officiate on that occasion. The above committee will also 
act on the nine at this meeting. 

Jas. C. Holland, of Clarksburg, W. Va., has been ap- 
pointed Vicegerent Snark for the jurisdiction of West 
Virginia and will hold a concatenation at an early date. 

The Hoo-Hoo of Johnson City, Tenn., held their second 
concatenation of the year on the evening of March 4. 
This was a very successful meeting. They plan to hold 
another on or about July 3. 





TO ROUND UP MANY KITTENS 

BEAUMONT, TEX., March 13.—W. A. Priddie, Vice- 
gerent of the Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo for this 
district, is planning for a big concatenation here on the 
Fourth of July. He will make it a Southeast Texas affair 
and expects to initiate a class of fifty or more kittens. 

Mr. Priddie will appoint a strong membership commit- 
tee within a few days to ‘‘round up’’ the kittens. 








TO INJECT GINGER INTO HOO-HOO WORK 


New Or.EANs, LaA., March 13.—New Orleans members 
of Hoo-Hoo met informally at the Grunewald Hotel last 
Saturday, March 10, to discuss ways and means of put- 
ting some ‘‘pep’’ into the local Hoo-Hoo work. After 
talking the situation over, those in attendance decided 
to invite all New Orleans Hoo-Hoo to a ‘‘ dollar dinner,’’ 
which will be given at the Old Hickory on March 25 at 
7 p.m. At that meeting, which will, it is hoped, bring 
out a full attendance, plans will be discussed for hold- 
ing a concatenation, and it is thought that arrangements 
can be made to have Supreme Snark Seidel, Secretary- 
treasurer Tennant and Custocatian Kendall attend the 
celebration, by arranging its date to suit. The selection 
of a Vicegerent for this district. will also be taken up, 
it is understood, at the coming meeting. James EH. 
Freret, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was appointed chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements and will mail notices and invitations of the 
Old Hickory dinner to locat Hoo-Hoo this week. 


AT THE NEBRASKA METROPOLIS 


OmaHwa, Nes., March 15.—Briskness characterizes tlie 
lumber market throughout this territory, since the roads 
have'dried up. While shingles are being quoted a dime 
under the market of a week ago, fir, hemlock, yellow pine 
and dimension stuff are being snapped up at almost any 
price, and the consumers are glad to get them. One Omaha 
firm ordered thirteen cars of fancy dimension from the west 
Coast, but could get but seven. These seven, too, they sold 
out before they had ever left the mills. 

Another firm picked up a snap in a string of cars of 
yellow pine which it happened to buy a trifle under the 
market. They sold out immediately all they had_ bought. 
and when they attempted to buy another string at the same 
price found they could not repeat the performance. 
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WAR ORDERS 

MALVERN, ARK., March 17.—German agents are here buying edge-grain 
to feed to the Portugese. 

NorFoLk, VA., March 16.—North Carolina pine mills have been asked to 
figure on 7,000,000,000 feet of rumors. 

LINCOLN, NEB., March 16.—W. Jennings Bryan, the local retailer, reports 
a marked falling off in the demand for piecestuff. 

New York, N. Y., March 16.—Jean Crones, the well-known chef, has 
accepted a position from the British Government, in Berlin. 

LISBON, PorTuGAL, March 6.—The press department has issued a bulletin 
calling attention to the fact that Portugal has entered the war. 

DuBuQuE, Iowa, March 17.—The French Government has ordered 28,000,- 
000 gallons of pyrolin to prevent the fire of the German troops. 

DENVER, CoLo., March 17.—The steamer Bloody Bridles cleared for 
3oulogne today with 1,500,000 feet of Rocky Mountain cypress. 

CHIHUAHUA, MEx., March 14.—Mr. Frederick Funston, of San Antonio, 
Tex., is here looking for a tree for the erection of a villa in Mexico. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 16.—The owners of the sour apple’ forests 
here have offered their codperation in ending the trouble in Mexico. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—Delay in the delivery of the latest Ger- 
man note has created the suspicion that it was handed to a messenger boy. 

Riatto, N. Y., March 16.—Five thousand unemployed actors were today 
given work by a concern shipping railroad ties to Europe, in the accounting 
department. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—The fact that Russia is buying considerable 
fir in this vicinity is taken to mean that another hard winter is expected 
this summer. 

MosILE, ALA., March 16.—The British aviation corps cables that it can 
use 24,000,000 feet of yellow pine if it continues to show the same disposi- 
tion to go up. 

NasuHua, N. H., March 16—A bomb supposed to have been planted by 
Serbian spies yesterday wrecked a doll factory here where they were manu- 
facturing arms. 

BrRooKLYN, Kines County, N. Y., March 16——Emperor William, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, cables that, unless the importation of staves is permitted, he 
will call off the war. 

HACKENSACK, N. J., March 16.—So many Persian rug makers have gone 
to the front that the antique rug factory recently erected here is import- 
ing west coast shingle weavers. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 18.—Secretary of War Baker has asked the 
Indianapolis millwork houses to figure on 3,000 bored columns to be used 
as cannon in our coast defenses. 

Bay City, MicH., March 18.—The German Government is trying to buy 
up all the custom-made houses produced here. It wants to put the land- 
sturm in them so as to accustom if to exposure. 

BotsE, Ipa., March 16.—The French Government is buying up all the 
Missouri mules in the vicinity of Boise. In case of a defeat at Verdun 
they are to be used,to maintain a rear-guard action. 

CuicaGo, ILL., March 18.—A representative of the State Department 
recently secured a carload of commas from the editorial department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and is believed to be contemplating the writing of 
another note. 

Fort RitEy, Kan., March 17.—An army post that has just been taken 
up and moved to the Mexican border was found to be in as perfect a state 
ot preservation as when it was put down fifty-four years ago. It was made 
of white cedar. 

Ottawa, ONT., March 16—A battle between the British and German 
fleets is expected before long. British authorities were here last week buy- 
ing up all the alligators in the north woods, which will be organized into a 
land-going navy. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 15.—Portland lumbermen have been asked to 
figure on 3,567,922 feet of North Carolina pine for immediate shipment to 
Saloniki for the erection of shoe-shining parlors for the comfort of British 
officers at the front. 

BogaLusa, La., March 16.—Asked by the German Government if he 
would advise the use of No. 3 hemlock for fortifications, W. H. Sullivan, 
the well-known war expert, cabled that he wood. Up to this time Mr. 
Sullivan’s attitude has been entirely neutral. 

HoLiywoop, Cau., March 17.—Retail lumber yards here have been asked 
to figure on 327,000,000 feet of white oak, which is to be used in building 
ships with which to transport to Europe the lumber said to have been 
bought in America by agents of foreign governments. 

EscaNaBA, Micu., March 17.—Secret agents of the British Government 
are said to be concealed in the Ludington House here trying to buy up all 
the upper peninsula output of red gum. It is understood it is wanted for 
the suffragettes who have gone to the front to fight for the land of their 
mothers. * . 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—The announcement by the English news- 
papers that they will have to reduce their size because of the scarcity of 
pulp is being pointed out by advocates of preparedness as proof that war 
is not an unmixed evil, but it is causing great suffering among persons 
accustomed to write to the Times. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 18.—A buyer for the Swiss Government has 
been here all week trying to buy all of the auger-holes manufactured by the 
local interior finish factories. The war in Europe has shut off the supply of 
German auger-holes, and resulted in a demand for the American product. 
It is understood that the auger-holes are to be used in the manufacture of 
Swiss cheese. The exportation of so many of them is said to be a cause of 
considerable worry to American manufacturers of doughnuts. 





RANDOM 

Villa may be suburban, but he is far from quiet. 

Do wood shingles burn? The small boy says they do. 

The trouble with watchful waiting is that we are likely to wait and forget 
to wateh. 

We are exporting walnut gun-stocks to Europe, and it might be well to 
send a few over to Mexico. 
_ The only wonder about that car-famine poetry they are writing at Laurel 
is that they didn’t ‘use blankety-blank verse. 

Detroit builders will have a fish dinner March 23. In Detroit ‘‘fish’’ is 
‘nother name for the propeller blades of a frog. 











THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 
Lx 


REX H. BROWNE, BIG CREEK, TEX. 


‘Though Browne his name, 
Not so his hair. 
The lumber game 
He knows for fair. 
Canuck, they claim, 
From north somewhere; 
How did he ever 
Get down there? 





- ‘THE SIGNAL 
The time thet Peary found the Pole 
I saw the strangest thing: 
My blanket ’round me in a roll 
I camped beside a spring; 
’T was when outdoors you like to 
lay 
These early Summer nights— 
And in the north so far away 
I saw the Northern Lights. 


I saw the blue sky overhead, 
An’ then, in flashin’ bars, 

I saw the stripes of white an’ red, 
An’ over them the stars. 

I saw the red, and ‘white, and blue, 
An’ thought of Peary’s goal— 

I saw the stars and stripes an’ 

knew 

That he had found the Pole! 





AFTER 
After he was dead and gone 
He was mourned by all he knew— 
Like a darkness after dawn, 
Like a drought-time after dew, 
Seemed the world ke used to bless 
With his homely cheerfulness. 


‘“He was good,’’ a brother said, 
“*He was kind,’’ another sang, 
So above his lonely bed 
All the air with praises rang, 
While their blossoms decked the lawn— 
After he was dead and gone. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 

Up at Conover, Wis., in a house by 
the side of the road, dwells E. F. Hay- 
ward, a writer of rimes. The environ- 
ment is one that will make a man do 
that, if anything will. Now Mr. Hay- 
ward has had printed by the C. F. 
Paine Publishing Company, of Fay- 


ette, Iowa, an attractive brochure of: 


verses he has written, which he has 
entitled ‘‘Hayward’s Philosophy.’’ 
Mr. Hayward’s philosophy is sim- 

ple and natural. It is ‘‘ just a friend- 

ly handshake, just a word of cheer.’’ 

He declares: 

The greatest heroes in the world are 
those who fight alone; 

Heroically they win or lose, nor let their 
names be known; 

They crave no wreath of laurel, nor have 
a thought of fame, 

Though they fight “the silent battles,” 
they are heroes just the same. 


The following may be taken as best 
expressive of Mr. Hayward’s phil- 
osophy and as the best effort of his 
pen: ; 
’Tis night, I lay me down to rest, 

Preparing for another day; 

‘Tis good to know I’ve done my best, 

In every way. 


I’ve watched each minute as it passed, 
I’ve weighed each word before ‘twas 


said ; 
The day has gone, ’tis night at last, 
And time for bed. 


Before I close my eyes in sleep, 
I'll say this little prayer; . 
That thro’ no act of mine shail others 


weep, 
Nor have a care. 


. 
































Expertenced 
Lumberman 


highly skilled in 


all that pertains to the 
logging of yellow pine or 
hardwood, for example, may 
go totally astray in his estt- 
mate of quality, quantityand 
logging possibilities in the 
giant forests of California, 
the Northwest and British 
Columbia. Many have al- 
ready done 50. 


Yet it is precisely 
in these giant forests 
that many of the very best 
investments in the wide 
world are to be found. 


It is also precisely 


in these same forests 
that the facilities and know/- 
edge of this company have 
reached their highest devel- 
opment. 


Tf you contemplate 


(as you should) invest- 
ments in the Coast or North- 
west forests, your first step 
should be to get in touch 
with our organization. 


We have a book 


of “‘Pointers’’ for you 
—thlease ask for it. 





SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 


























1009 White Bldg. 
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( Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. | CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreiga Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


_—<$<$<——————— ——— —————————— 








Large or 
Small Tracts 


Oregon Timber 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











=f “s By Modern Methods 
Measure SQtanding Timber ” cfistimatns. 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 
PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 


606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 

CONSTRUCT 

and APPRAISE ; 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. ‘ 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all clas:es of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and a Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


CAR SHORTAGE IS A GRAVE, COUNTRYWIDE HANDICAP 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


transportation conditions if they are allowed to do the 
routing because they can turn over loaded cars to lines 
which agree to return them and that they can also trade 
loaded cars for empties. George C. Ehemann, chairman 
of the river and rail committee, presented this subject 
to the club and emphasized the fact that there was a 
most pronounced shortage of box cars. He said that 
on this account the situation could be improved if lum- 
bermen were willing to use flat cars and gondolas for 
the shipment of lumber. Mr. Ehemann also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the railroads operating through the 
Memphis gateway had removed the embargo on_ship- 
ments of lumber to points on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford from Mareh 10 to midnight, March 14, when 
it will again become effective. The movement of lumbex 
to New Haven points has been quite heavy during the 
last few days but, unless the railroads raise the embargo 
again, it will be impossible to secure bills of lading on 
such shipments after midnight, tonight. 

It was decided at this meeting that the club should 
give an annual banquet. This will probably be held: 
some time in April, the placing of date and all arrange- 
ments being left entirely to the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

A letter was read from the Business Men’s Club ask- 
ing the Lumbermen’s Club to codperate with it.and other 
bodies here in securing adequate river terminals. The 
club is heartily in sympathy with this movement and it 
has entrusted this matter to the same committee that 
handled it when the movement for adequate river ter- 
minals was first launched here several months ago. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, called the attention of the club 
to the hearing to be held here beginning March 14 be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission involving 
higher rates from southern points into Central Freight 
Association and Western Trunk Line territory. He said 
that this subject was of vital interest to every man con- 
nected with the hardwood trade and he urged that mem- 
bers of the club not only attend the hearings but that 
they also codperate with the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, which will handle the case from the stand- 
point of hardwood lumber interests. 





SUGGEST SCHEME TO SOLVE CAR PROBLEM 


New OrLEANS, LA., March 13.—The Southern Pine 
Association, through Traffic Manager A. G, T. Moore, has 
contributed a suggestion respecting the car shortage- 
embargo problem that looks reasonable and serviceable. 
The eastern carriers, as their idea of remedy, propose 
revision of ‘‘free time’? downward and revision of de- 
murrage upward—ceatching the shipper coming and going. 
The Southern Pine Association’s traffic department pro- 
poses an increase of per diem charges on cars. The 
argument in its favor runs something like this: The per 
diem charge on foreign cars is now practically nominal— 
45 cents a day. Lines short of cars are able to net a 
neat profit by retaining foreign cars and keeping them 
at: work, since the equipment earns considerably more 
than 45 cents a day, which it costs. The systems which 
lose the use of their own equipment under this practice 
are losers in several ways, under the present traffic con- 
gestion conditions. They have small incentive to buy or 
build new cars for the use of connecting lines at nominal 
rentals. 

If the per diem charges were advanced to a figure which 
insured a reasonable return to the owners of borrowed 
equipment and represented a noticeable item of expense 
to the borrower, it is contended that the cars would be 
much more speedily returned to their home systems, and 
the borrowers would make more of an effort to keep them 
moving. Furthermore, with the prospect of a decent re- 
turn from the cars delivered to other systems, the rail- 
ways would feel more in the mood to order or build addi- 
tional equipment. 

The carriers’ desire to pass the buck to shippers, penal- 
izing them by increased demurrage and reduced free time 
on any and all occasions, no matter whether the con- 
gestion is created by the railways themselves or not, may 
be natural enough, but it does not appeal to all shippers 
as exactly fair. The increase of per diem charges is at 
the least worthy of consideration, at a time when con- 
gestion is acute and the various doctors are prescribing 
different remedies. 

In a circular issued today, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation notifies its subscribers that it has not as yet 
gone on record as approving the tentative advance in 
demurrage charges, or the amendment to the ‘‘average 
agreement,’’ both of which devices have been recom- 
mended by a committee of the National Industrial Traf- 
fice League. The suggestion of originating lines in the 
yellow pine territory, that shippers omit intermediate 
routing during the next thirty days, is passed along with- 
out recommendation, for such action as the association 
subseribers see fit to take individually. 





STRIKE OF TRAINMEN INTENSIFIES SITUATION - 


JACKSON, Miss., March 14.—A strike of trainmen 
on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, which began last 
week and still continues, has intensified the car shortage 
situation through the heart of the yellow pine belt of 
south Mississippi. Freights are moving slowly and pas- 
senger trains are running behind time. 

All passenger schedules, as well as freight, have been 
abandoned for the time being on the Laurel branch, 
where trains are run at such intervals as circumstances 
make possible. Rioting followed an attempt to use 


strike-breakers in the yards at Laurel Friday afternoon, 
the imported men being driven to the woods after several 


of them were severely beaten. The local authoritie: 
appeared unable to cope with the situation. 

It was announced Saturday afternoon that the bi 
Eastman, Gardiner mill at Laurel would suspend ope: 
ations until conditions improve. Other plants are seri 
ously crippled, not alone ou the Laurel branch but alon; 
the main line as well. 

An official of the Gulf & Ship Island on Monday, 
asked Governor Bilbo to call out State troops to presery: 
order, but the governor held that the local authoritie 
ought to be able to put down the trouble. 


— 


OUT OF THE MARKET BECAUSE OF SCARCITY 

St. Louis, Mo., March 14.—Difficulty in obtaining 
cars for shipping out lumber is seriously crippling th 
lumber industry in the South and many mills are out of 
the market in consequence. 

General Manager Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the W. '’. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, who returned Monday morn- 
ing from a visit of a week spent at the Buchanan-Fer- 
guson mills, says it has put them out of the market 
entirely. They withdrew last Wednesday. Said Mr. 
Whitmarsh: 

Our mills for some time have had difficulty obtaining equip 
ment for moving our shipments and the climax was reached 
last Wednesday, when we notified our customers that we 
were out of the market until we could obtain cars. The 
situation is the worst we have ever known. We have had 
the matter up with the traffic officials, but they can do noth- 
ing. We have a great many orders on our books, but we 
can not fill them until we can get equipment in which to 
ship, and no one seems to know when that will be. 








DETROIT, MICH., SUFFERS LESS THAN OTHERS 

DETROIT, MicH., March 14.—The. car shortage is af- 
fecting the Detroit lumber industry, but according to 
Alderman John C. Lodge, of the Dwight Lumber Com- 
pany, Detroit is feeling the shortage less than some 
other centers. He explains his statement by saying 
that the great mumber of cars used by the automobile 
industry means that more cars come to Detroit than any 
other city and these cars come loaded with lumber, and 
leave loaded with automobiles. 

The Dwight Lumber Company has over a mile of its 
own sidetrack so it is not feeling the shortage as much 
as other firms who have to rely on public truck sidetracks. 
Firms that receive their lumber over the Grand Trunk 
are in an especially bad hole, not only to get cars but to 
get them unloaded. The Michigan Central is doing all it 
can to keep up with the growth of the city in building 
more public sidetracks for lumbermen. 





SITUATION BECOMING SERIOUS 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 14.—The car shortage in 
this section of the Northwest begins to look serious and 
is causing considerable inconvenience to the lumber in- 
terests. The trouble seems to be caused by the conges- 
tion at eastern seaboard points which has resulted in a 
general tie-up of cars in the East, where they are being 
used for storage purposes. The railroads are endeavor- 
ing to remedy the situation by not allowing any more 
cars to go east than are absolutely necessary. The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce traffic bureau and the 
traffic bureau of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee are doing their share to ease up 
the situation by urging shippers to rush the work of 
unloading cars and by loading to the maximum point. 





WESTERNERS SERIOUSLY AFFECTED 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 11.—The ear shortage has 
become so serious in northwestern Washington that some 
of the mills are not able to get more than 25 percent of 
the number of cars they need and there is little hope 
of immediate relief. Among the concerns who are get- 
ting about this proportion are the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. The 
latter company ordinarily requires about twenty cars a 
day, but this week it has been securing only five. As a 
result it is running only one side of the cargo plant and 
though one of its Lake Whatcom plants is closed now 
pending the installation of new boilers it is doubtful if 
this would be operated now even if it were in shape for 
running, says an officer of the company. It may be neces- 
sary, he added, to curtail its daily output if the shortage 
continues much longer. The Great Northern Railway 
has a call for 150 cars a day in Bellingham and vicinity, 
but one of its agents said that today it has none on hand. 
The present difficulty is due largely to a blockade in the 
mountains on that line, but it is also due to the enormous 
demand for empties in the East. 





CAR MOVEMENT HAMPERED BY STRIKE 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 13.—The ear situation is 
still very serious in this section. The mills are not 
getting over 30 or 40 percent of the box cars needed, 
and mills along the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad did 
not secure. that amount last week due to the strike of 
the trainmen which delayed the freight trains, and it 
is reported that one large mill had to close down be- 
cause it was unable to get cars or have its switching 
done. Mills getting their logs over the tracks of this 
railroad are also having trouble in getting enough logs 
to keep them in operation. If the car situation is 
not relieved soon a number of the mills that operate 
both day and night must cut off their night runs. 

The demand for car material has shown improve- 
ment during the last few days and all classes of fresh 
cutting orders continue numerous with prices strong. 
Shed stock of all grades is in good demand but the 
mills are inclined to give preference to orders for’ the 
better grades, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 


The bungalow shown this week can be built for about 
¢1,500 and makes an effective showing for that price. 

» is customary in such plans, the living quarters are on 
cue side of the floor and the two bedrooms and bath upon 
tie other. The kitchen is rather commodious for a small 
i ingalow and is provided also with an entry. The rear 
perch shown on the floor plan is enclosed upon two sides 
and may be easily screened from the rear if desired. 
architect has not located an icebox, but by reversing 

he plan for the pantry, throwing the door opening on 
the left hand side and the shelves to the right, a place 
could be made in the corner of the pantry for an ice- 
box with rear door so that it could be filled from the 
rear poreh, 

The dining room has a beamed ceiling and, while there 
is no fireplace in the living room, a built-in book case 
is provided. In the dining room there is a built-in china 
closet and window seat with hinged top. The front en- 
trance door opens directly into the — room without 
any vestibule. 

The basement is excavated for about ,two-thirds the 


house foundation, giving sufficient room for laundry, 
cellar, furnace and coal storage. The architect has 
neglected to provide an outside entrance to the base- 
ment, but this, if desired, can easily be arranged. 
Complete working blue prints for this plan in six 
sheets will be supplied for $1.50, together with specifica- 
tions and lumber bill. These plans show four elevations, 
floor and basement plans and architectural details for 
medicine cabinet, 
book and china 
cases, style of 
doors and win- 
dows ete. 
Electrotypes of 
























the two illustra- 
tions in the 
standard news- 
paper. column 
Width will be 
supplied for 
$1.50. 
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HOUSE PLAN No. 86, DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
BY CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 





FLOOR PLAN 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports, generally speaking from the sash and door 
field indicate that while the plants are not so busy 
as they would like to be there is no complaint being 
made, because healthy business is expected later on. 
Little doubt exists that but almost every section of 
the country, barring conditions now unforeseen, will 
do more building this spring than for a long time. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul report activity in stock 
sizes, with city business confined so far to estimate 
figuring. Kansas City manufacturers and dealers en- 
joy a healthier business, with volume of cstimating 
increasing. St. Louis has a nice although not a rush 
business. Country buying shows some improvement. 
Cincinnati reports that the change in weather has 
quickened outdoor operations, helping business con- 
siderably. In eastern territory Baltimore and Buffalo 
both report a fair amount of businessy with a rush 
expected later on. On the west Coast Tacoma sash and 
door manufacturers reveal a good, steady demand on 
a rising market. Some fir door factories are tied up 
with orders that were taken before the last advance. 

In Chicago the sash and door people are doing a 
lot of figuring, although prevailing weather is a drag 
in the volume of business. Another drawback has 
been that contractors have stopped some shipments on 
account of not being able to go ahead with building 
operations. However, as the outlook is so good these 
conditions will probably result, as one dealer put it, in 
‘*standing on our heads later on.’’ There was never 
so much building in sight in Chicago as at present. 
Prices are firm and going up and a break is not ex- 
pected in quotations, as conditions warrant present 
eres Local houses, however, though deterred from 
making shipments in the manner that they would 


like, are ‘‘making hay’’ by stocking up fully on all 


ifems that will surely be in demand later on. 

Retailers are beginning to place orders for spring 
supplies of stock sizes with Minneapolis and St. Paul 
vanufacturers. It is early, but the trade realizes 
‘at unusual conditions prevail. City business is con- 
fined mainly as yet to figuring on estimates, but the 
vlume will be fully equal to last year from present 
idieations and country demand promises to be in 
oportion. 

At Baltimore, Md., construction enterprises increase 

d indications are that much special work will be 
‘led for in the erection of better class houses in the 
burbs, and that prices will be more satisfactory than 
‘hey have been for some time. The numerous orders 

ready in hand or prospective will take some of the 
‘ge off of competition, leaving manufacturers wider 
-argins of profit. 
3uffalo (N. Y.) mills find trade fair. this month, 

‘though it has not opened up to the extent hoped for, 

cause of unfavorable weather. The outlook is good 

r business during the coming month and permits al- 

cady show a much better state of affairs in the 

ilding trade than existed a year ago. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, favorable change in the weather 


=i 


has quickened outdoor operations and some immediate 
deliveries have been called for. Reports of architects 
are for a very active season and many building pro- 
jects yet to come on the market... Factories are in 
good condition as to stocks and those catering to the 
special trade have their bookings pretty well worked 
up, at least those calling for early completion. Prices 
are said to be much higher than a year ago and it 
has been possible to take contracts at a much better 
margin of profit, despite the higher price of lumber. 

While the St. Louis (Mo.) sash and door people 
are not overloaded with orders, they can not complain 
as they are having rather a nice business. Country 
buying improves and many inquiries come in from the 
same source. Building activities give promise of 
being very good, owing to the increase in the amount 
of building in sight. Prices range fair and the gen- 
eral impression seems to be that there will be a 
further advance on all items, in the very near future. 

Kansas City (Mo.) sash and door manufacturers and 
dealers report a better volume of business with more 
settled weather. The call is becoming more insistent 
right along and the volume of work in the estimating 
departments is encouraging. Spring is expected to 
bring a much better trade than that of a year ago, 
but just now factories could handle a little more 
business than they receive. With demand increasing 
and the cost of both shop lumber and glass going up 


steadily, indications’ are that values will have to be: 


revised upward in the near future. Building in the 
city has been more active the last few days than at 
any other time since last December and it looks as if 
spring building has started. 

A good, steady demand and a rising market are re- 
ported by prominent Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door 
manufacturers. Fir door prices, which have climbed 
a point the last few weeks, are maintained and likely 
to advance further if trade holds. Cost of produe- 
tion has been increasing. Some factories are tied up 
on orders taken before the last advances and benefit 
little by the present market. 

Business is only moderately active at most of the 
San Francisco (Cal.) factories, but the spring build- 
ing season is opening favorably. Door manufacturing 
in the San Francisco Bay region is slightly improv ed. 
White pine door stock and open sash are being turned 
out in moderate volume at the factories connected 
with the big sawmills in the Sierras. The price situa- 
tion has improved and the outlook is favorable for 
good eastern shipments this season. Door stock prices 
have advanced four points during the last three or 
four months. 

The window glass industry reports much activity, 
with an advance in prices on glass of from 10 to 15 
points. New prices for both domestic and foreign 
trade. went into effect March 10. With the coming 
of spring weather much building is being planned and 
started, the completion of which will require large 
quantities of all kinds of glass. 


Logging Chances 


Oregon and 
Washington 


The following are some of the tracts of 
National Forest stumpage in Oregon and 
Washington which it will pay you to investi- 
gate. Small investment in timber is required. 
The stumpage is paid for in installments as 
it is cut. 

CASCADE NATIONAL FOREST, OREGON 
Winberry Creek area—7,320 acres. 


COI io a5 Sisiese dock eesces 445,000,000 bd. ft. 
Western Hemlock.............. 25,000,000 “ * 
Western Red Cedar............ 10,000,000 “ * 


Incense Cedar, White and 
AIMGBMIEO FY oo scccvicccccees 250,000 “ ‘ 


Total estimate ............... 480,250,000 “ “ 
This chance contains timber of large size and 
high quality. 





COLUMBIA NATIONAL FOREST, WASHINGTON 
Little White Salmon River area—6,095 acres. 


ING CPi. cxseccics 
Western Red Cedar.... 
Western Hemlock 
WUT UIE coco nacdecceecdeucae 
WHS FW ois ccccccc ‘ 
Noble Fir 





SANTIAM NATIONAL FOREST, CREGON 
Breitenbush River area—5,950 acres. 


IEA i sone concaxeruesces 183,260,000 bd. ft. 
Western Hemlock .. wae ells 
Western Red Cedar. R 
Mitta Fle ic scccccccase ward 
We SE sec cweiscccabas 





300, 

4,600,000 “ * 

3,950,000 “ « 
000 


“4 


GORE So oo oisic cosdecveeudes 650,000 “ ‘ 
PO ee ecadeecuscwcswesanee 1,390,000 “ * 
Yellow Cypress ............... 140,000 “* * 
Mountain Hemlock ............ 700,000 “ “* 

TORRE QORTRGRE ik. 66 660 idence 250,890,000 “ ‘ 


Detailed information about these and other Na- 
tional Forest logging chances in Oregon and Wash- 
ington wili be furnished upon request by the Dis- 
trict Forester, Portland, Oregon. 




















Turn Your Waste 
Land Into Profit : 


With land constantly going up in value there's no reason 
why every acre in this county, possible of utilization, should 
not be in use. ‘¢ have in mind quite a few acres of choice 
soil where a little draining would put them in first class con- 
dition for the raising of crops and would also greatly 
enhance their value should you want to sell. 

We have in stock a good assortment of 


DRAIN TILE 


All are sound, Pacers in mr and shape, and are the 
kind that won't ible. Lao assorted sizes for all requirements and 

can fill all odes pent Promptly. ry you want the besi ane at reasonable e 
fovea ples Go here ‘Come in today and look them over 


(Name and Address) 


Ads That Attract Attention and 
Talk Lumber Will Help Sales | 


You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
| and systematically; you have not changed | 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- | 
ing timely suggestions as to the uses of | 
| 
| 


_l 

















various kinds of Jumber. Our 


Illustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





| 250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


COATS SHINCLE COMPANY 


Oger aE TT STE “oa PRT WAGES \ 


If you don’t believe it— 
make us prove it 
That our SHINGLES are Superior. 


Write or wire us for prices— 
or nearest representative. 





. Coryell, 
. Wander, 3220 W. Michigan Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Adams, Room No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Ill. 
T. Keith Lbr. Co. , Boyce-Greely Bldg. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
wan- Wade Lbr. Co., 332 Davidson Bldg. , Sioux City, Ia. 
J. E. Troth, . 316 Main St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
A. C. Johannsen, - + - - Lake View, Iowa. 


e Care, Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
. B. 
.B 





Coats Shingle Company 


Manufacturers 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 
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Issaquena Lumber Co. 
916 James Bldg. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— Manufacturers — 


Hardwood Lumber 









We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 


| 4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 
Plain Red Oak, White 
f Oak and Red Gum. 


In addition to the above we are cutting 

f 50,000 ft. daily—unsurpassed for widths, 

lengths and manufacture, assuring our cus- 
tomers the very best stock. 


eee 








A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears 


( SOUTHERN PINE ) 








Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


: Foster Lumber Company | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FRANCIS [. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 ~ LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph 








CHICAGO 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 14.—There is a steady im- 
provement in the conditions surrounding the lumber 
trade, and the outlook is good. The weather is better, 
and builders are confident that they will be treated to an 
early building season. Architects report more prospects 
than ever before at this time of the year, and contracting 
builders and syndicate operators are bringing out new 
plans daily. There has been no decline in operations at the 
furniture and carriage factories, all the planing mills are 
busy and a great deal of lumber is being consumed by the 
box and crating cutters. Oak is the most active of the 
woods and some lines are said to be scarce. Figured walnut 
is especially strong and there has been a strong call for all 
the fancy woods tor veneer. Lumbermen of this city and 
vicinity never before were in such an optimistic mood nor 
so full of confidence in the future. Unless all signs fail 
this will be a banner year for the trade. 

Walter Haas, vice president, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Issaquena Lumber Company, has been here for a 
week from Issaquena, Miss., where the company’s mills are 
located. He reports the mill situation much improved and 
his company now is cutting a large quantity of oak, gum, 
elm and cypress. Mr. Haas also is vice president of the 
W. F. Heyser Lumber Company and secretary of the McFall- 
Heyser Lumber Company, both of this city. 

The Carriage Makers’ Club, ef Cincinnati, held its annual 
meeting March 9 and more than sixty members responded. 
A fine dinner was served in connection with the meeting 
and election. Reports were made of a very satisfactory 
year’s business and of a most encouraging outlook. ‘The 
club is one of the oldest organizations of its kind in the 
middle West, this being the fortieth annual meeting. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, March 13.—There is a good tone 
shown in the lumber trade in central Ohio territory. 
Prices are ruling firm and the volume of trade is grad- 
ually increasing as the building.season advances. Lumber- 
men generally believe that the present season will be much 
more active than last year and preparations are being made 
accordingly. 

In southern yellow pine circles trade is good, especially 
with rural dealers. City dealers are also stocking up in 
anticipation of a better demand. Contractors and archi- 
tects are busy on building work and with the coming of 
spring there will be a good demand for lumber stocks. 
Retail stocks are not very large and dealers are making an 
effort to cover. Yellow pine prices show a tendency to ad- 
vance. 

Hardwoods also hold up remarkably well and buying by 
dealers and factories is good. Manutacturing concerns are 
the better customers at this time. ‘This is especially true 
of concerns making vehicles, furniture and boxes. Prices 
are firm at former levels and all changes are toward higher 
levels, 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are having a 
good demand since the building prospects are better. Prices 
are firm and dealers expect a good trade from this time on. 

R. W.- Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says trade in hardwoods is good in every way and price 
levels are well maintained. Buying on the part of factories 
is especially good. Retail stocks are not large and more 
liberal buying is reported from yardmen. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 15.—The last week brought 
on an unusually heavy demand in the wholesale market 
which is believed to have been caused by the belief of 
many retailers that prices will increase materially during 
the next few weeks. Many retail lumber dealers in Indiana 
are reported to have put off buying so long as possible be- 
cause of high prices and now that they feel that further 
increases are imminent they are rushing in their orders. 
The belief prevails that stocks in the yards generally are 
depleted and with the beginning of the building season the 
demands on the wholesale market are expected to be strong. 

The prevailing car shortage is causing the lumber trade 
in this State much inconvenience and no relief is in sight. 
Shippers everywhere are complaining and the Indiana State 
public service commission has been asked to do what it can 
to provide relief. Grain and lumber shippers also have 
made complaints to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has notified the Indiana shippers that the complaints 
have been forwarded to the American Railway Association. 
Orders are said to be increasing rapidly out of proportion 
to the number of cars available. 

The higher grades of southern yellow pine are strong 
and the balance of stock seems to be holding its own. Deal- 
ers generally predict that the farm trade will be strong 
this year. The roads as yet are unfit for heavy hauling, 
but with the arrival of spring the small country dealers 
expect a heavy trade. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 14.—‘‘Plenty of orders— 
almost more than ean be taken care of—but no ears in 
which to ship,’’ is the lament of the local hardwood 
operators, who report business to_have assumed gratifying 
proportions during the last week. When orders were difficult 
to obtain, according to one of the largest dealers in Nashville, 
the carriers placed an unlimited amount of cars at the dis- 
posal of Nashville operators, yet now that the volume of 
business has increased it is well nigh impossible to obtain 
loading facilities. 

In fact the eastern embargo and the local car shortage 
bave assumed serious proportions and dealers are inclined to 
view the situation with concern. Recent indications from 
eastern carriers point to a lessening of the embargo placed 
some time ago, notices having been received that cars would 
be moved to New York and other eastern hardwood centers. 
But efforts to obtain cars locally have met with no success. 

One concern reports that a number of large orders remain 
unfilled because loading facilities can not be furnished. 

Plain red oak in all grades has undergone a slight advance 
and is being given a most liberal call, while plain white oak, 
5 to 16 quartered, can be disposed of at any price the dealers 
eare to name. Those operators who are stocked with this 
item are expecting handsome dividends from the investment, 
provided movement of orders can be secured. ; 

Recently the lower grades of poplar have moved briskly. 
The higher grades have received liberal call lately and a 
revival has occurred in the lower grades also. Thick ash is 
in steady demand. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LyNcuBurG, VA., March 11.—Market conditions in this 
immediate vicinity are in a healthy state and business 
generally with the dealers is better than usual. In- 
quiries are plentiful and purchases are freely made. De- 
mand is especially strong for oak timber bills and oak car 
material. Setter grades of hardwood are moving. satis- 
factorily, but the furniture trade is not in the market as 





strong as the dealers expected some time ago, although the: 
seems to be slight improvement in actual purchases fro: 
this source. 

Southern yellow pine in dimension sizes and roofers, a, 
well as general yard line stock, does not move with au 
noticeable impetus and prices are somewhat off. The ad 
mand has shown a decrease and inquiries fall off each day. 
Dealers think this condition will prevail for probably thiri 
— and then the market will strengthen in all depart 
ments. 

Orders for large timber for construction purposes i: 
short and longleaf are plentiful and the mills are key: 
very busy on this class of work. This is especially tri: 
of longleaf sizes, the mills being sold ahead and this stock 
is bringing a premium for prompt shipment. The embarg 
situation in the East is acute and causing much inco; 
venience. The lifting of the lever for four days on tho 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad will relieve the 
situation considerably. 

A. Lynch Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Com 
pany, returned last week from a business trip through the 
Carolinas and reports dry stocks scarce and the operators 
at the mills optimistic. 





: FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA 

ELKins, W. VA., March 13.—With the demand for lum- 
ber continuing unabated, the mills in the central section 
of West Virginia have all they can do to meet such de- 
mand. The greatest trouble is experienced in getting lumber 
to its destination. In some instances lumber shipped from 
here in December has not been unloaded owing to the freight 
congestion in eastern terminals. Such a situation, however, 
has had no effect on orders placed in this part of the State. 
All the mills are sawing to their capacity and the little 
mills are reaping their share of the business. While spruce 
and hemlock prices are not so firm as they were, hardwoods 
of all kinds are in demand for quick shipment, the lower as 
well as the higher grades. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Raine Lumber Company was 
organized at a meeting held at Evenwood a few days ago, at 
which officers were elected as follows: T. W. Raine, presi 
dent; J. M. Raine, vice president; L. R. F. Preysz, secre- 
tary; T. W. Raine, treasurer. The timber comprising large 
tracts in Fayette County has been purchased but ‘the mill 
has not been built. However, with the organization of the 
company the work of getting ready to operate will go for- 
ward rapidly and it is predicted that the new company will 
have a very prosperous existence as the timber is of the 
finest quality and the personnel of the officers such as to 
guarantee the success of the company. 

The Keystone Manufacturing Company, with headquarters 
in this city expects to be ready to operate its mill at Todd 
Siding about April 7. Delay in securing parts for one of 
its engines has handicapped it somewhat. Timber will 
be removed from EJliott’s Ridge in Randolph County. The 
Keystone company has ceased manufacturing heading at its 
Elkins plant and has transformed the mill into a surfacing 
and dimension plant, making a specialty of dimension and 
of furnishing kiln dried lumber. 

In order to centralize administration and be nearer its 
local retail yard, the Hardman Lumber Company, of this 
city, has begun the construction of an office building. The 
rs me has been building up a most encouraging retail 
yusiness. x 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 15.—No industrial concerns 
in Kentucky will probably profit more by the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation act that has just passed 
the Kentucky senate and house than the lumber interests. 
The provisions of the act are practically compulsory for 
employers of five or more persons, as employers who do not 
elect to come under the provisions of the act are deprived 
in damage suits brought against them of the contributory 
negligence, fault-of-fellow-servant and assumption-of-risk de- 
fenses. The bill had the support of the Kentucky Manu- 
facturers’ & Shippers’ Association and organized labor. It 
was advocated in both Democratic and Republican platforms 
and its approval by Governor A, A. Stanley is said to be 
assured. 

Of much consequence to lumber interests is also the 
Huffaker fire insurance bill, which has passed senate and 
house. It seems certain to become a law and apparently 
solves in a manner satisfactory to insured and insurer a 
condition that has at times threatened serious consequences. 

A. Kretzer, formerly of Chicago, is head of the American 
Preparator Company, of Louisville, which will manufacture 
a steam drier for use in the lumber business. The company, 
soon to incorporate, has already established offices at Four- 
teenth and Hill streets. A contract has been closed with 
the North Vernon Lumber Company, of North Vernon, Ind., 
— installation of a machine at its Dyersburg (Tenn.) 
mill. 
The C. C. Mengel Lumber Company has sent J. C. 
Wickliffe, its secretary, to Sweden with a view to buying 
or leasing at least one new steamer for its line from British 
West Africa to the United States. He will go to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and thence to Talma, Sweden. The Mengel 
company, which operates its own lines for mahogany impor- 
tation from Africa, Central America and South America, 
has been rather less handicapped than the ordinary importer 
of mahogany by the lack of shipping bottoms growing out 
of the European war. It is acquiring the Swedish steamer 
with a view to keeping its oceanic transportation facilities 
wholly up to the standard. The Mengel mill at Hickman, 
Ky., has resumed operations after being closed down for sev- 
eral weeks by the Mississippi flood. 

The North Vernon Lumber Company, it is announced by 
Cc. E. Platter, vice-president, will be ready to resume opera- 
tions during the coming week. The company has on hand 
a big stock of logs, including walnuts, and will be ready 
to go right ahead without halt to replenish its stock when 
it once starts. 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


LirtLE Rock, ArK., March 13.—The lumber mills of 
this section are loaded with business and several are 
running night and day, having more orders than they can 
fill without exertion. Inquiries continue to come in rapidly 
and demand seems to be growing rather than diminishing. 
Optimism rules at all mill centers and encouraging reports 


are made by all interested in the industry without excep- 
tion. 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 14.—Conditions surrounding 
the production of hardwood lumber in this territory are 
gradually improving and there is some increase in the 
quantity turned out. It is possible to log a little more suc- 
cessfully than even a week ago and more of the mills that 
were forced to close down because of direct or indirect 
interference from high water have been able to start up. 
However, the quantity of logs available is far short 0! 
normal and because of this production is still handicapped. 
Members of the trade here are inclined to look for further 
improvement in the situation in the immediate future unless 
high water should again intervene or unless there should be 
unusual rainfall. 
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CLAMP CLEVISES HANDY AND ADAPTABLE 


The ‘‘Jaeobs’ Clamp Clevises’’ should appeal to 
every farmer because of their economy, durability, 
simplicity and adaptability and should especially in- 
terest retail lumbermen who cater 
to farm trade. They save the wood, 
give more strength from the same 
sized sticks and require no holes in 
the wood. With a few sticks of 
wood the farmer may make a 3-, 4-, 
5-, 6- or 8-horse evener by using 
these ‘clever little devices, which are 
made in different sizes for light, 
medium and heavy work, to be used 
on 2-inch, 3-inch, 4-inch, 6-inch and 
8-inch sticks. Moreover it is un- 
necessary to use seasoned wood as 
the clamps may be tightened up as 
the wood shrinks. 

The Jacobs’ Clamp Clevis Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., has issued a 
little pamphlet showing the use of 
these devices in making eveners, and plow doubletrees. 
This pamphlet is clearly illustrated by drawings showing 
the arrangement of 3-, 4-, 5-, 6- and 8-horse eveners. 





— 


FREE TRIAL OF CAR MOVER 


It is often necessary, and still more often convenient, 
to move a railroad car a short distance for loading or 
unloading. Often it is impracticable, and still more in- 
convenient, to get a locomotive to do this work which 
one man can do easily and quickly if he has the right 
kind of a car mover. 

The Advance Car-Mover Company, of Appleton, Wis., 
has such confidence that its ‘‘New Badger Car-Mover’’ 
will do this work satisfactorily, that it offers to send 
the ‘‘New Badger’’ for thirty days’ free trial and in- 
spection, at the end of which time it may be returned if 
unsatisfactory, the company paying the freight both 
ways. 

A distinctive feature of the ‘‘New Badger’’ is the 
pair of concave ‘‘Never-Slip Spurs’’ which grip the 
corners of the rail where it is soft instead of gripping 
the rail on top where it is case hardened by the wear 
of car wheels. The company also warrants all malleable 
parts for six months after the ‘‘New Badger’’ is ac- 
cepted and paid for and replaces any breakages free of 
cost. The ‘‘New Badger’’ may be used either with or 
without the rail guides. 





PUTS OUT NEW SIZED BOARD 


The Upson Company, of Lockport, N. Y., announces 
the addition to the Upson Processed Board line of a new 
board 64 inches in width. This new addition gives to 
the line a range of five thicknesses, ten lengths and three 
widths—a board for almost every conceivable purpose. 
The advent of this new board which is now ready for the 
market follows closely after the announcement of the new, 
smooth ‘‘whiskerless’’ surface with which Upson Board 
is now finished. The 64-inch board has all the lumberlike 
hardness and stiffness of the earlier Upson products, and 
these qualities are highly essential to a panel so wide. 
Without it the board could hardly be handled, and it 
would not lie flat on the wall. It does not curl nor 
twist nor does it warp under the saw or break in han- 
dling. 

The new surface is free from lumps and bumps, is vir- 
tually lintless and requires less paint. In fact, painters 
say there are few other materials that offer the same 
hard, nonabsorbing painting surface. They lay stress 
on the fact that the oils and gums used in processing 


Upson Board are neutral and form a chemical bond for’ 


the paint. There is none of the waxes, paraffine or non- 
drying petroleum oils that cause paint to peel, spot and 
lister. 

The new width ought to be particularly acceptable to 
those people who have a prejudice against paneling. 
Openings in a room are rarely more than 5 feet apart, 
and a single panel is wide enough to cover the intervening 
Spaces. If the wall is unbroken two of the panels will 
be likely to cover it, or the 64-inch panel can be run 
around the room with a narrower frieze above it. 

The Upson Company deals only through legitimate re- 
tail dealers and does not sell to mail order houses or 
through branch offices that compete with the dealer. The 
conpany believes that its wood-like product is so closely 
allied to lumber that it deserves the support of every 
lumber dealer. 





CHANGES NAME OF FIRM 


"he Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis., announces 
that it has changed its name to the P. B. Yates Machine 
Company. 

{n commenting upon this change the company says 
thet ever sinee the business was founded forty years ago 
in the little Wisconsin town of Berlin, from which it took 
its name, considerable annoyance has been experienced 
rough the adoption of this name by other small con- 
cerns established in cities of the same name in various 
States, and adds that the motives of such firms are quite 
obvious. The company further says that in the interest 
of its patrons and the good will and prestige enjoyed, 


‘The articles published in this department in behalf of 
Droduets advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
hated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 





it has concluded to change the name as above noted, but 
that the change is confined to the name only as the per- 
sonnel, officers and policy remain the same. 

This statement is made by L. D. Forbes, secretary of 
the company, and is dated March -4, 1916. 





BUILDS TIMBER PERFORATING MACHINE 


The Willamette Iron Works, of Portland, Ore., has 
built for a western creosoting company a machine for 
perforating timbers in order to render them more easily 
impregnated by the creosote oil in the preserving proc- 
ess. The machine has two vertical rolls and two hori- 
zontal rolls, which are provided with staggered teeth. 
The holes are punched in the timber 8 inches apart in 
each line and one-half inch apart across the grain. In 
the treatment of this perforated timber a special paint, 
not attacked by creosote oil, is also used for plugging 
up the end of the timber to secure a better distribution. 
This process was developed particularly for use on 
Douglas fir and is the subject of a patent application. 





BOOK DESCRIBES SAWS AND KNIVES 


In preparing the 1916 issue of its catalog the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., tried to 
embody in this volume items of special interest to men 
connected with saw and planing mills. The catalog con- 
tains tables giving specifications, sizes and numbers of 
teeth, facts about the speeds of saws and other tech- 
nical points. Many new illustrations which have not ap- 
peared in previous issues of the catalog are to be found. 


KANIVE 
FILES 
STEEL 


NEW CATALOG ISSUED BY THE SIMONDS MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, OF FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Among the new goods illustrated and described is the 
‘*New Inserted Tooth Cut-Off Saw.’’ 

Filers, sawyers and superintendents of mills may ob- 
tain free a copy of the special edition of this catalog, 
which has been prepared for them, if they will write to 
the Simonds Manufacturing Company, at either Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Chicago, Ill., or Memphis, Tenn., mention- 
ing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PREVENTS A BAND SAW CRACKING 


The frequent cracking of band saws in the gullets has 
been a source of great loss to the American lumber in- 
dustry and has been the cause of a large majority of 
the band saw troubles. G. B. Begg, a Louisiana saw 
filer, has invented the ‘‘Begg Band Saw Crack Prevent- 
er’’ which is manufactured by the Begg Manufacturing 
Company, of New Orleans, La., and is claimed to elim- 
inate this cracking of band saws. It follows, therefore, 
that the use of ‘‘Begg Band Saw Crack Preventers’’ 
allows mills to cut more lumber, better lumber and ef- 
fects a tremendous saving in saws. By the use of this 
device the filer’s work is much lessened, his value to the 
mill is much increased-and the fear of the saws cracking 
eliminated. But this device has other advantages. It 
prevents the emery wheel from wearing so as to cut 
sharp pieces in the gullets and also prevents case haden- 
ing. The machine is easy to adjust and may be used 
on any space of teeth, depth of gullets or thickness of 
saw. 

It is now being used in a number of Louisiana saw- 
mills, The inventor has received letters telling of the 


satisfaction it is giving. 





PACIFIC COAST 


30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of : 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO, Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization - 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO. R. C. Angel! Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T, Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr.. Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


It’s 
Duplication 


of repeat orders 


that swells trade in lum- 
ber and nothing helps like 
Trade Marked goods. 


; SG 
I 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVERETT, WASH. 








Try ‘‘Electric Brand” 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Esstera Mer. =PoWERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








~ 
A Door for 


Long, Hard 


Service 


and also one that will 
take and hold paint and 
finishes equal to any 
door on the market. 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir 
Doors 

















A are made to last, and 
we want you to compare their natural beauty in grain 
and figure with that of other doors—they are unex- 
celled. We would like to go into detail—Write us. 
We will ship Doors together with Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
Battens in either straight or mixed cars. Window 
and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Representative. 


ko, W. S. NURENBURG, - - - Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 4 














ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of-practicai 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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It Comes 
ToPrompt 
Service 












you'll always find 
us in the spot-light. 
Send us your orders for 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Factory Stocks 
Box Shooks 


Try us on your next order and 
learn first hand the real meaning of 









Prompt Shipments. 


LESTER Wh DAVID LUMBER GO. 


MANUFACTURERS - MERCHANTS - EXPORTERS 
SEATTLE 











( “What Sort of Man is He?” 


Engravers 
61-63 E. Adams St., Chicago 


oN 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of every busi- 
ness man when a caller is announced. If yousend ina 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


that question is sure to be answered in your favor, because this 
card produces the necessary psychological etfect. It is the one 
high class business card. Its uniqueness attracts, its engraved 
inscription impresses, its smooth edges after detachment und its 
freedom from any marring signs, all testify to your guod taste, 
and sound judgment. Send fora sample tab today and detach 
the curds one by one and see the 
greatest card improvement 

of the century. 









OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 


STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


E.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 









oe JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Die Embossers Plate Printers 











RED cEsak POSTS 





a 


= 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasn. 














“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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SHIPBUILDING HAS FINE PROSPECTS P, A. Rogers, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss 
Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 
sii aaa leammcaatas rank N. Snell, manager Louisiana Red Cypress Com ny 
. 2 New Orleans, La. 
New Merchant Marine Much Needed—Prominent ; a E. Schadt, secretary Hyde Lumber Company, South 
send, Ind. 
Lumbermen Interested EK. B. Schwing, Plaquemine, La. 
Ilorace ‘Turner, Mobile, Ala. 
. G. Wetmore, president Southern Hardwood Lisiber 
George S. Taylor, of New Orleans, La., secretary Company, Plymouth, nr Ma DeRneMaTnnane (hs 
of the Society for the Development of American Ship- BS. Bg — <arneme Cyprems. Sampany (Ltd), 
ping, has issued a circular letter upon the present L. L. Wootton, secretary Creosoted Wood Paving !lock 


shipping situation which contains a number of inter- 
esting statements. He points out that curing the 
South African war in 1899, when the world’s com- 
mercial tonnage amounted to about 30,000,000 gross 


tons, Great Britain withdrew 600,000 gross tons for 
use in connection with the war. This reduction of 


2 percent in commercial tonnage caused a general ad- 
vance of 70 percent in ocean freight rates. At the 
beginning of the present war the world’s commercial 
tonnage amounted to a little more than 94,000,000 tons, 
This has been subjected to the following reductions: 


Sunk through acts OF WEP... .cccccceprcvecsseecs 1,897,219 
re aR. ne Gn abv digas Sa poe Aer bee se ae 4,923,942 
Vessels transporting war supplies only.......... 6,387,963 

a ee er eer a ter ee i ries Tr 13,209,124 


It will be seen that these withdrawals amount to 
about 23 percent of the total commercial tonnage, and 
the general advance of ocean rates resulting from this 
reduction amounts to about 800 percent. Mr. Taylor 
points out that as in the other case there has been 
an advance of about 35 percent in freight rate for 
each 1 percent of reduction in available tonnage. 

With the return of peace many vessels will be re- 
stored to commercial service but many will have been 
destroyed and there will also be a deficit because of 
suspended building during the year. The natural 
growth of tonnage has been about 1,400,000 tons annu- 
ally. For the year ended June 30, 1915 5, there was 
an increase of less than 200,000 tons, and the first 
half of the current fiscal year shows a decrease of 
262,601 tons. From an analysis of such figures Mr. 
Taylor concludes that if peace should be concluded 
after two years of war there would remain a tonnage 
shortage of at least 10 percent and much of the ton- 
nage afloat would have deteriorated from overwork 
or from internment. 

The great shipbuilding countries are engaged in 
the war, and this writer predicts that England’s ad- 
vantages in shipbuilding will be found to have dis- 
appeared largely as a result of the war. The wages 
of organized labor have heavily increased, and inas- 
much as these laborers will face war taxes for many 
years to come they will undoubtedly successfully re- 
sist any effort to reduce wages to the previous level. 


The labor cost of mining raw materials would also 
be materially and probably permanently increased in 
England. 


Such is the opportunity for shipbuilding. The in- 
centive on the present situation is also great. The 
London Statist estimates that Britain’s shipping pro- 
its for the current year will be $1,187,426,000 net. This 
amount exceeds by 52 percent the entire capitalization 
of the British merchant marine. During the last year 
some ships have more than paid for themselves from 
the profits of a single voyage and only the scrubbiest 
sort of an ocean tramp will fail to pay a hundred 
percent dividend upon its annual operation. 

American ship yards are, of course, at the present 
time fully oceupied. It will take many ship yards and 
many years of work to restore the normal balance of 
merchant vessels adequate for the world’s commerce. 
The advantages of this situation will of course ac- 
crue to the owners of such vessels as are in operation 
and also to a considerable extent to the commercial 
advantage of the nations whose flags are carried by 
the ships of the merchant fleet. 

The Society for the Development of American Ship- 
ping is an incorporated body whose objects as an- 
nounced in its charter are to promote the construc- 
tion, purchase or operation of merchant vessels flying 
the flag of the United States. In addition to its stock- 
holders it has a considerable list of honorary members, 
and its published roll of active and honorary members 
contains about 300 names of men high in manufac- 
turing, banking or mercantile circles. The lumber 
industry is strongly represented in quality though not 
in number by the following names noted in the list: 

George A. 
Manufacturers’ 

Charles C, 
Tenn. 

eet H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 


J. WH. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
os H. Edwards, Barclay Lumber Company, Mobile, 


Booser, president National Slack Cooperage 
Association, Corning, Ark. 


Dickinson, E. Sondheimer Company, Memphis, 


asin I’, Ifeuer, secretary Lumbermen’s Club, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
R. C. Killingsworth, manager Louisiana Cooperage Com- 


pany (Ltd.), Plaquemine, La. 
It. Latzko, secretary Louis Werner Stave Company, Shreve- 
port, La. 

T. R. Le Sueur, John B. 


Ransom Company, Nashville, 


secretary National Slack Cooperage Manufac- 


Tenn. 
John Lind, 


turers’ Association, Chicago. 
George Land, Lamb-Fish Lumber Company,’ Charleston, 
Miss. 


i ee Lang, Paepceke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Mengel & Bro, Company, Louisville, Ky 

. K. McFadden, Paepceke- Leicht Lumber Company, Mem- 
os Tenn. 

M. B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Sidney _E. Naylor, New Orleans, La. 

R. B. Peck. president Union Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Akron, Ohio. 


Bureau, Chicago. 


HOW AUSTRALIAN COMMERCE MOVES 


Little Disturbed by War Conditions—Labor Unrest a 
Hindering Factor 








PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Feb. 5.—There are some remark- 
able features about the tonnage engaged in transferring 
American lumber to Australian shores in these high- 
freight days. A particular instance is the bark Lizzie 
Vance, a small vessel, 29 years old. It is under charter 
for three consecutive voyages from Eureka with redwood, 
Freight today rules from $19 to $20, and there are no 
less than eighty vessels listed either as having sailed 
from Pacific ports or as engaged to do so between now 
and next September. All this indicates a very sturdy 
confidence on the part of the lumber merchants in the im- 
mediate future’s developments of Australia, notwithstand- 
ing the drain on the country’s finances for war purposes, 

It was today announced that the second instalment of 
the Commonwealth war loan has been a wonderful success. 
It will be remembered that the first instalment was 
greatly oversubscribed. The second moiety of $50,- 
00,000 has brought in over $110,000,000. Thus in two 
applications the Federal Government has received within 
$40,000,000 of authorized loan of $200,000,000, which 
had to be divided into four parts of $50,000,000, spread 
over the financial year. For good or ill Australia is giv- 
ing proof of its determination to bring its share of the 
grim struggle to that position which can leave no pos- 
sible room for doubt of its sincerity. 

Notwithstanding this great drain on the country’s 
financial resources the commercial world moves smoothly, 
and the only fly in the ointment is the industrial disturb- 
ances that persist in arising. One of the most serious of 
recent days is that of a strike among the munition 
workers at Broken Hill in New South Wales, who have 
decided that now of all times is the one to demand a 
44-hour week. Broken Hill is one of the stormiest centers 
of the Australian labor world, and strikes are endemic 
there. In this case the men have not met with wide- 
spread sympathy, and some of the unions have declined 
to assist them financially, with the result that much bad 
blood is being engendered. The Federal Government, 
being Labor, is between the devil and the deep sea in 
the difficulty, and has so far tried to take a middle 
course, but there are signs of losing patience and some- 
thing drastic may yet be done to force the disputants 
into the arbitration court. 

The American forestry system has found a strong 
admirer in the governor of the Commonwealth, Sir 
Roland ©. Munro-Ferguson, and while addressing a meet- 
ing in Victoria the other day he strongly dwelt on the 
general Australian policy of letting things drift, where 
the forests are concerned. In the course of his remarks 
he said Australia had one great advantage over Amer- 
ica in that its timber grows’so quickly. Fires in America 
and Canada destroy trees that have taken hundreds of 
years to mature. In America he had seen a specimen of 
a tree that was 3,000 years old. Here a tree grows to 
the maximum of its worth in half a century, so the 
damage could be more quickly remedied than in any 
other country in the world, How far the governor is an 
expert on forestry one cannot ascertain, and perhaps 
his opinions are not by any means the last words on the 
subject; but he was certainly on good ground in urging 
Australians to .wake up to the necessity of a definite 
forestry policy, and it is now. announced that Queens- 
land and New South Wales have agreed upon a com- 
bined school of forestry for both States. This is a 
timely beginning, and the movement may spread. 





EXPORTS SHOW MARKED GAIN 


New OruEAns, La., March 13.—Approximately 1,352,- 
000 feet of lumber and timber were cleared export ‘from 
New Orleans during the week ended Saturday, a marked 
gain as compared with the preceding week, but somewhat 
below the average of recent months. Of ‘the total, 595,- 
000 feet moved to Central American destinations, 342, 000 
to United Kingdom, 277 to West Indies, 86,000 to Mex- 
ico and 52,000 to Europe. The steamship Howth Head, 
for Dublin and Belfast, took out a mixed general cargo 
that reminded one of ante-bellum times and represented 
pretty near the total transatlantic shipments as well as 
the total movement to the British Isles—188,000 feet of 
pine, 100,000 feet of gum and 54,000 feet of oak, The 
Pio IX, for Barcelona and Cadiz, and the barkentine 
Hildegard, for Havre, took out hardwood parcels. Six 
ocean steamships cleared for European destinations dur- 
ing the week without lumber cargo. In addition to 
lumber and timber, the week’s export movement included 
82,588 staves, 34, 358 bundles box shooks, 28,564 cross- 
ties and 1,573 bundles headings. The coastwise move: 
ment to New York included 35,208 bundles box material, 
but no lumber. 

The general export market situation seems to undergo 
no marked change. Talk of big yellow pine schedules, 
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submitted or placed, continues and the volume of busi- 
ness ‘hus offered covers about the usual range. There 
are persistent reports that a lot of this business has been 
place’ and is in process of distribution among the mills, 
put the reports are rather conflicting and positive infor- 
mation is seemingly difficult to obtain. 

Ocean freight rates tend upward still, and steamer 
room remains very scarce. It begins to look as though 
there is no such thing as a prohibitive rate, however, 
since stock is moved whenever steamer room is offered. 





EXPORT REPORT IS ENCOURAGING 

SavANNAH, GA., March 13.—Exports through the dis- 
trict of Georgia in February amounted to $6,311,340, an 
increase of $565,197 over the previous month. The im- 
ports amounted to $57,403, of which $2,025 were duti- 
able. Savannah exported the bulk of the goods. The 
amount of exports through Savannah was $5,236,457. 
Brunswick exported $1,068,483 and Darien $6,400. Cot- 
ton was the most valuable commodity exported from the 
district, showing at 82,453 bales, weighing 41,633,457 
pounds, and valued at $5,475,165. There were 546 bales 
of sea island cotton exported, weighing 224,329 pounds 
and valued at $71,039. Of the cargoes sailing vessels 
earried $134,660 worth. The following table shows ear- 
goes of lumber and wood products shipped and the values 
of each: 


MURAI RN a iocte Fasten seers cot niones ties: ays os foe aunt ev ahexa nis Mele weal 0 lie MOTE 
Beh SO sre cs tads-twire alin Sosa sca o sed do W sw ow ye ai aieten che iG ake 1,010 
Nala Goyih a ack GM Hee oe oie ee ees 1,745 
Beith eh MUMMIES RRRAMNE NC 9:04 'a.5015024<5- ava sss. oca esa: ete tener etelarn is <0 16,393 
Pappa es MOMRTEMNNN CT air. 8, io'is 16) o racprcne fies ipus ecg ore erate ence oxeyasaitans 3,400 
RE reefer aha) 9) ce cote! le ioe ew a retesnie erersie' oe ain oes sesacs Sete 9,232 
eee ee eee oe ee ee ee ee eee eae TOV 





NEW OCEAN LINE INAUGURATED 


New Orleans Sends Out First Craft of a Fleet of 
Four Sailers 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., March 13.—Memories of old 
days when ‘‘elippers,’’? ‘‘packets’’? and ‘‘windjam- 
mers’? of every description clustered thickly along the 
levee and carried the world’s merchandise to and from 
New Orleans are recalled by the announcement that a line 
of sailing vessels, New Orleans-owned, registered and 
operated, is to be placed in the transatlantic service, 
plying between this city and the open European ports. 
The service was actually inaugurated last Sunday, when 
a sizable iron barkentine, spick and span in fresh paint 
and new sails, dropped down the river with a capacity 
cargo of cotton, wire rods and lumber for Havre, 
France. It floated the American flag and bore across 
its stern the legend ‘‘ Hildegard, of New Orleans.’’ It 
enjoys the distinction of being the first full-rigged 
sailing ship in transatlantic trade to secure New Or- 
leans registry in many years. 

It is learned that the Hildegard was the first to arrive 
and load out of four sailing vessels recently purchased 
by Alfred H. Clement & Co., prominent local freight 
brokers and forwarding agents. Charles J. Armbruster, 
of Clement & Co., confirmed the report Tuesday and 
gave additional details. The other craft of the new 
line are schooners of large capacity, all under the Amer- 
ican flag—the General E. S. Greeley, the Lyman M. 
Law and the Lucinda Sutton. The Greeley will arrive 
shortly to load wire rods and lumber for Havre. The 
Law will take out a solid cargo of hardwood lumber 
for London—the first New Orleans clearance of that 
character for that destination in many months. The 
Sutton probably will load mixed cargo for the United 
Kingdom. All three, it is understood, will be given 
New Orleans registry and all four, according to the 
owners’ present intentions, will ply exclusively between 
New Orleans and Europe. 

The new enterprise, which is noteworthy by reason of 
its commercial importance as well as its novel character, 
is the product of war-created conditions in ocean trans- 
port. For some years Alfred H. Clement & Co. have 
handled an extensive forwarding and brokerage business 
by the liners regularly plying here and at times by 
chartered vessels. The continuous climb of ocean rates 
since the war began, the steadily growing scarcity of 
steamer room and charters, with the uncertainty of 
sailings created by the requisitioning of vessels under 
foreign flags for Government service, have ‘‘ played 
the wild’’ with ocean transport business here as every- 
where else. The ‘‘windjammers’’ long ago came back 
to deepsea service. Charters have brought almost un- 
lelievable prices of late. Seaworthy vessels of every 
(escription and of fair carrying capacity are almost 
worth their weight in gold. When, therefore, the oppor- 
tinity to acquire these sailing vessels was offered, Alfred 
H, Clement & Co. promptly closed the deal. The addi- 
tion of four merchantmen for regular and dependable 
transatlantic service of the port is considered, in times 
like these, a ‘‘regular event,’’ and the fact that the 
Vessels of the new line are American-registered and 
New Orleans-owned is particularly gratifying and im- 
portant from the standpoint of local commerce. 





SAYS CUBAN BUSINESS IS EXCELLENT 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—Mr. Y. de la Miyar, presi- 
deni of the de la Miyar & Luce Company, ‘yellow pine 
exporter, of Mobile, Ala., is in Boston today with the 
Schooner City of Augusta, which he purchased in New 
York. Said Mr. de la Miyar to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN here: 


,,j:amber prices are constantly advancing in the South. 
There is such a demand for yellow pine in Cuba that my 
firn) had to have more schooners. For that reason I bought 
the City of Augusta in New York, and I have purchased here 
{ <.rgo of spruce and white pine for the Cuban trade. I 
Shalit sail on the schooner within three or four days for St. 
Jolin, N. B. At present yellow pine from Mobile is selling 
bri-kly in Cuba and other foreign countries, whereas a few 


months ago it was a drug on the market. 
can not get it fast enough. 

Freight rates to Havana are dear. We have been paying 
$12 a thousand for the ocean freight, which makes the lum- 
ber cost well in Cuba. But there is a great demand there, 
for the planters use huge quantities in their business. Cuba 
uses annually from fifty to sixty million feet of yellow pine 
alone. 


Now the Cubans 


— 


REVIVAL OF EXPORT BUSINESS SEEN 
Houston, TEXx., March 14.—Little improvement has 
been shown during the last week in the export and ship- 
ping movement from the Gulf ports west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The coastwise trade is expected to pick up 
this week, however, as announcement was made that the 
Morgan Line will have nine sailings from Galveston. 
Between 11,500 and 12,000 carloads of freight are ex- 
pected to be moved, an unprecedented amount during any 
one week for a coastwise steamship line out of Galveston. 
J. F. Keith, president of the Keith Lumber Company, 
of Beaumont, who was in Houston last week, stated that 
the company’s books are as full now as at any time 
since the revival of business last fall. It is shipping 
now, he stated, possibly 1,000,000 feet a month. 
Shipments from Texas ports up to last Saturday were 
as follows: 





For Liverpool: per steamship Nubian 
lumber, value $9,351. 

Kor Manchester via Newport News: per steamship Fs- 
peranza de Larrinaga—191,121 feet pitch pine timber, 120,- 
OOO feet staves, value not specified. 


311,707 feet pine 





FOUR OCEAN SHIPS DUE AT NEW DEEP WATER 
PORT 

BEAUMONT, TEX., March 13.—General Manager FE. E. 
Plumly, of the Magnolia Petroleum Company, today an- 
nounced that within thirty days four large ocean-going, 
steel-clad steamships will come up the Neches river to the 
new port of Beaumont. These will be the first sea- 
going craft of their size to ply Beaumont’s deep-water 
channel and the fact that they are booked to come this 
month proves conclusively that the waterway is now open 
to the commerce of the world. 

Until the bill making Beaumont a subport of entry 
is enacted into law, Customs Collector Robert E. Lati- 
mer at Port Arthur has been instructed by Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo to place a deputy collector at the 
port of Beaumont. The deputy will be selected probably 
this week. This means that all vessels hereafter can get 
their clearance papers here instead of clearing from 
Port Arthur after loading at Beaumont. It also means 
that Beaumont will get credit for the tonnage handled 
through this port. 

Recognition of Beaumont as a subport of entry was 
brought about through the untiring efforts of United 
States Senator Morriss Sheppard. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


MosILE, ALA., March 13.—Lumber shipments out of 
Mobile are on the increase, and the outlook is that the 
greater part of this outward movement will for some time 
find its way to Cuban ports, the demand from that 
island continuing to hold up well to a marked degree. 
Exporters say that at least twenty-five sailing vessels are 
headed for Mobile to carry cargoes of yellow pine lum- 
ber to various ports, both Cuban and European. 

The Moragues Lumber Company announced a day or 
two ago that it has under charter the schooners Orma 
Bentley, Emma 8S. Lord and Fannie Prescott to take lum- 
ber out of Mobile. The Bahamas Timber Company has 
chartered the schooners Phillip M. Brooks, D, J. Sawyer 
and Beatrice. The Van Heynigan Brokerage Company 
has chartered the Spanish steamer Maria and the Swedish 
steamer Falka, both vessels coming to this port from the 
United Kingdom. 

Because of the rapid growth of the business of the 
Bahamas Timber Company during the last four years, 
and because the management feels very optimistic for 
the future, this concern during the last week leased a 
very valuable dock frontage here for a term of five years. 
B. K. Richardson, of the company, announces that a 
woodworking or planing mill will be built on the dock. 
The plant will be used exclusively in connection with 
the Cuban export business of the concern. Plans for 
the construction of a storage shed of half a million feet 
of lumber capacity are under way, and this will be the 
first structure to be erected on the dock site. The com- 
pany is loading the schooners Melba and Thomas B. 
Garland. They will take more than 500,000 feet of 
yellow pine to Cuba. 

The American schooner Harrison T. Beacham arrived 
here on Friday and will load a eargo of yellow pine lum- 
ber for Cuba. 

FOUR VESSELS LOADING 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 11.—Four vessels are load- 
ing at Bellingham mills today. At the E. K. Wood plant 
the steam schooner Olympic is loading for California and 
the bark Algoa Bay is taking on 1,000,000 feet for Peru. 
At the Bloedel Donovan mill the steam schooner J. B. 
Stetson is receiving the 1,000,000 feet discharged there 
by the steam schooner Multnomah after it struck Viti 
rocks about two weeks ago, and which is consigned to San 
Francisco, and the schooner Kalama, which is loading 
500,000 feet for Guaymas, Mex. 


ee ee 


NO FURTHER FLOOD DANGER EXPECTED 

New Or.EaNs, La., March 13.—Government engineers 
are now agreed, according to local reports, that the 
upper part of this levee district. is free of all further 
danger from the present flood. Watch is still maintained 
along the lower reaches, and some work is being done in 
the way of strengthening weak levees. But the river is 
falling all the way and if the fine weather is continued, 
it is believed that another week may see the fight finished, 
with no further damage. 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 








JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 


Lumber. Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 











Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


| Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE 








TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THe Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Pattern and Special Stocks 
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AW. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old National Bank Bldg., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 




















/ Send us your Inquiries for \ 
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AND s\) AND 
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The Polleys Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lumber || Idaho 


Company | : ‘ 
White Pine 


MISSOULA, 
MONTANA. 
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SEND US 





INQUIRIES 


DOORS 


No matter what the fellow says who has 
the other kind to sell, you and your cus- 
tomers know there’s no doors like 


The Good Old-Fashioned 
WHITE PINE DOORS 


Ours are the kind the trade in the Middle 
West and East has used for a half-century. 
Just the thing for white enamel finish. 








Still the 


Favorite in 


We also manufacture W. P. K. D. 
Window and Door Frames and new 
bright moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


Washington Bill Co ee 














Chas. A. Weiss, Smaan as 
Bi Idaho White and ail 
Grades Western Pine Ps 














of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable $ 2 
type,postpaid, ° 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 

TacoMA, WASH., March 11.—Fir lumber manufactur- 
ers here face better conditions than they have in years. 
‘* Market satisfactory’’ is the report cheerfully given at 
the mills. While prices have been advancing materially, cost 
of production has also been going up. Log values are dollars 
higher and labor is also more costly, general advances in 
Wages being made by many mills, mostly 10 percent. As 
hign as $15 was offered and refused this week for some extra 
fancy flooring logs; $14 can be had for good logs and $13 
is given as the market on this grade by most loggers. 
Through western Washington there has been increase in out- 
put as weather has returned to normal. Some mills and 
camps in the Grays Harbor country are still having weather 
and flood troubles, however, and are not able to operate, un- 
usually heavy rain this week, accompanied by some snow, 
having raised the water in some of the rivers far above 
hormul and over their banks. Values hold firm in the face 
vf the present demand. Rail trade has shown a marked 
increase in volume the last three or four weeks and there 
has been a good deal of retail buying which seems to be 
increasing in volume. Locally output is where it was a 
year and more ago when the slump came, four big mills that 
shut down then being still idle. Mills report no trouble in 
getting what fir logs they want at the present market, ex- 
cept in the extra good flooring. Export trade holds about 
steady in volume with the bulk of the shipments going to 
Australia by small sailing vessels. 

President L. L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Company, 
says that “demand is good, the best I have seen it in a long 
time, and the outlook is for a continuance. Prices are firm.’ 
The Defiance company’s mill is running steadily and it is 
shipping both export and rail. The company is doing some 
logging at its camps, getting out about 60,000 feet a day, 
half its requirements, buying the other half. Logs in the 
water are offering plentiful enough now, Mr, Doud says. 

Local millmen have received an inquiry from the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad for 2,000,000 feet of car mate- 
rial and construction stuff, bids for which will be opened 
March 11 by J. F. Rothschild, of Seattle, purchasing agent 
of the company. 

The Danaher Lumber Company’s sawmill on the north 
waterfront, which has been idle over a year, will resume 
operations March 15, according to announcement this week. 
Kepairs and overhauling at the mill and docks have been 
under way the last two weeks. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Company, Bankers Trust Building, 
has announced a 10 percent increase in wages for its em- 
ployees, effective March 15. The company’s mill is located 
near Rainier and cuts about 80,000 feet a day. It has been 
running 10 hours for some time. Jerry G. Startup is vice 
president and general manager of the company and looks 
after the sales end. 

Rangers in the employ of the Washington Forest lire 
Association, an organization of leading timber owners of 
Washington, do not come within the scope of the State com- 
pensation act and are therefore not entitled to relief from 
the State industrial insurance fund, according to a ruling 
this week by Assistant Attorney General J. M. Wilson. 
State and county fire wardens are also not classed under 
extra hazardous employment, notes Mr. Wilson. 

Four and one-half years in State’s prison was the sentence 
passed Thursday by the Thurston County superior court 
upon J. F. Gillies, former claim agent of the State industrial 
insurance commission, convicted recently of uttering forged 
warrants on which the commission’s funds were mulcted of 
about $20,000. He has also been convicted on a grand lar- 
ceny charge for which sentence is yet to be passed. The two 
sentences will run concurrently. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—The shortage of cars, 
particularly box cars, is the feature of the present situa- 
tion among the mills of the Northwest. The transconti- 
nental lines are having a great deal of trouble in the 
mountain districts and the movement of freight has been 


- badly handicapped during the last week because of heavy 


snow followed by warm weather and rain, causing slides and 
washouts. Recent reports from many of the mills show 
that orders coming in have been in excess of shipments. 
Prices as a rule are firm. The log situation is, however, 
easing up and the production of both logs and lumber is 
on the increase. The railroads promise a big improvement 
in the car situation within the near future. 

There has been considerable increase for the demand for 
standing timber since the first of the year. Inquiries are 
numerous and several sales of importance have been re- 
ported. Small or medium-sized tracts for immediate opera- 
tion are in good demand and much timber is being looked 
over by prospective buyers, which is in big contrast to the 
absolute stagnant condition prevailing in the timberland 
market for the last two or three years. 

The building of wooden ships for the coastwise and off- 
shore trade has received a remarkable impetus during the 
last few months and this trade is becoming a large factor 
in the consuming trade. While there is a tendency among 
some manufacturers to put on night shifts because of the 
better prices obtainable for lumber, the increased cost of 
production brought about by higher labor, higher cost of 
equipment and supplies and the difficulty in obtaining 
ears is no doubt putting a check to this movement . 

J. M. Farrel, a wholesaler of this city, has obtained the 
contract for furnishing 1,326,516 feet of lumber for the 
Alaska Railroad Commission, to be delivered at Anchorage, 
Alaska. Hi. A. Dent, another wholesaler of Seattle, put in 
the lowest bid, but Mr. Farrel, whose bid was the next low- 
est, was accepted because he guaranteed earlier delivery, 
Although there is no provision whereby the commission is 
bound to buy lumber manufactured by American mills, lum- 
bermen hope to secure such provisions for future business. 
The lumbermen’s attention was called to this feature of the 
situation by the bid of Mr. Dent, who, if he had secured 
the contract, would have shipped the lumber from a mill he 
has leased in British Columbia. 

H. F. Kennedy, who until the first of the present year 
was manager of the lumber department of the Roy & Roy 
Mill Company, this city, has become assistant sales manager 
for the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, 
Wash. 

Hans Cron, wholesaler of lumber and shingles, this city, 
has moved his offices from the American Bank Building to 
the White Building, thereby joining the lumber colony in 
the Metropolitan Building Company’s block, the White- 
Henry-Stuart block. Mr. Cron caters especially to the ex- 
port lumber business, but is also engaged in the manufac- 
ture of shingles. A 

Paul K. Swift, the 14-year-old son of U. K. Swift, vice 
president and manager of the Lester W. David Lumber 
Company, this city, suffered an_attack of appendicitis and 
was operated on this week. He is apparently recovering 
as well as could be expected. 

A meeting of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association was held in the assembly room of the 
Henry Building here today. The meeting was primarily for 
the discussion of the progress and details of the advertising 
campaign for ‘“Rite-Grade”’ shingles that has just been 
launched. Dealers are already sending in inquiries for the 
new shingles. 

W. S. Wilson has been engaged by E. C. Mershon, manager 
of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufacturers of 
band saws, to represent the concern in the Pacific North- 
west, with headquarters in Seattle, succeeding R. H. Mader, 


who is now traveling in the southern States. BE ¢ 
Mershon has been spending several weeks on the north 
Coast on one of his periodical trips to the West, looking 
into lumber manufacturing conditions. Mr. Wilson has een 
located at Portland, Ore., representing the Berlin Machine 
Works and is well known among western millmen. ‘The 
offices have been moved to 576 First Avenue, South, in the 
wholesale district, where he will have a stock of repair 
parts. Ted Mershon, son of W. B. Mershon, who has been 
on the Coast for a month or so, expects to remain sometime 
longer before returning to his home in Saginaw. 

Plans are being made by L. G. Morton, manager of the 
Northwest Lumber Company, of Seattle, with mills at Ker. 
riston, Wash., to start the plant there early in April, It 
has been shut down for over two years. 

John D. Collins, of the John D, Collins Lumber Company 
this city, who recently returned from a trip through the 
middle West, in speaking of the situation there as he sized 
it up said there will undoubtedly be a large amount of Jum- 
ber bought in that section this spring. He found all deal- 
ers looking forward to a big spring business. He said the 
dealers were in no hurry to buy their stocks, but would be 
in the market as soon as weather conditions open up and 
thirgs begin to move. They realize that lumber will cost 
them more than for the last few years, but are willing to pay 
more, as they know they have been buying it for less 
than the cost of manufacture. He looks for a large yol 
ume of spring buying within the next few weeks. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling, Spokane manager of the Milwav- 
kee Land Company, has been spending several weeks at the 
Seattle office of the company in connection with the sale of 
the Twin tract of timber in Clallam County to the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, of Port Angeles. Judge 
Flewelling was in Chicago recently for five or six weeks 
and is very optimistic regarding the outlook for business, 
and particularly for the lumber industry. He believes lum- 
ber manufacturers will have all the business they can take 
eare of for several years, probably four or five years, and 
he does not fear the present car shortage. He thinks the 
railroads before long will be able to take care of the business 
offered and that they are now making strenuous efforts to 
unload cars waiting at Pacific coast ports for vessel ship- 
ments and will take every precaution to keep cars in active 
moving service. He said the mills of the Milwaukee Land 
Company, at St. Joe, Ida., will begin their season’s sawing 
March 15, and he is not worrying about the market taking 
care of the output at good prices. 

M. H. Grover, manager of the lumber department of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, Hilt, Cal., spent a day in 
Seattle this week on a hurried business trip. Mr. Grover 
was formerly in the lumber business in Seattle and met 
many old friends while here. He says the company’s mill at 
Hilt will soon be in operation and, running days, will cut 
about 28,000,000 feet of lumber the coming season, and that 
the box factory, which is one of the largest on the Pacific 
coast, will operate night and day and will probably manu- 
facture more lumber, as outside lumber is brought in to be 
made into shooks for citrus boxes. The plant at Hilt cuts 
a splendid quality of California white and sugar pine lumber, 
and this year will be running largely to sugar pine, as, 
through the extension of the logging road, a fine tract of 
timber is being opened up. Mr. Grover recently returned 
from a trip to the principal lumber markets in the middle 
West and Kast and declares that the demand for California 
pine is very strong, with price firm, and he looks for an ex- 
cellent year’s business. 


RS Oe eee 
AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 

ABERDEEN AND HoQquiAM, WASH., March 11.—In speak- 
ing of the recent meeting of the lumber manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon at the Tacoma Hotel in 
Tacoma during the last week, A. L. Davenport, manager of 
the Pacific Lumber Agency, said that the lumbermen present 
brought news of a sufficiency of orders, more, in fact, than 
could be filled immediately on account of the log shortage 
and the acute car shortage. It is believed that the log 
shortage will soon right itself when the camps are operating 
steadily and the new camps now being prepared are in run- 
ning order, but the car shortage will take longer to remedy. 

Bids are to be opened soon by the city of Aberdeen for 
about 2,055,000 feet of lumber to be used in constructing 
the new pipe line in the Wishkah River Valley water project. 
Of the 2,055,000 feet of lumber to be bought from Aberdeen 
mills all but about 55,000 feet demands the best grade, and 
about 1,000,000 feet are to be kiln dried. The market price for 
this quality of lumber when milled into staves is $32 a 
thousand and represents eighty-five carloads which presents 
a decided problem as to the delivery in the rough country 
where it will be necessary to use it. 

According to a statement recently made by the retail 
lumber office here the retail lumber business on Grays Har- 
bor has improved a hundred-fold since the first of the year. 
The orders placed for February were ten times larger than 
those for January. There is a great deal of building and 
repair work going on at present. 

The mills in this vicinity are running steadily with very 
few exceptions and many of those few are making ready to 
begin operations. Many of the larger mills have been forced 
to put on night crews in order to care for the business 
which they have on hand. Lumbermen as a whole are very 
optimistic as to the immediate future of the lumber business 
in the Pacific Northwest. . 

The McCleary Lumber Company’s logging camps at Mc- 
Cleary were forced to close down last week on account of 
snow. It is believed that they will be able to start again 
soon. The company’s planing mill is again operating after 
the recent shutdown. 

The Ideal Sash & Door Company, which was recently pur- 
chased by A. L. Paine and associates, is expected to open in 
the near future. ; : 

The keel of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company’s new 
steamer Oregon has recently been laid at the shipyards of 
the Andrew Peterson Company, Aberdeen. Work is now pro- 
gressing rapidly. The new steamer will serve as a lumber 
earrier and will be used in the coastwise trade between 
Washington and California ports. 2 A 

The camps of the Slade-Wells Logging Company are pein 
reopened. It is planned to have the camps working to ful 
capacity as soon as possible. ‘ 

The new Panama-Eastern Mill Company in Hoquiam, 
which recently opened its plant, reports that it is making 4 
daily cut of 75,000 feet of lumber. It is planned to raise 
the cut to 100,000 feet a day before the end of the month. 
Lumbermen of Hoquiam say that business is increasing 89 
rapidly that it is certain that several plants in that city 
not already working overtime will during April be put on 
two 12-hour shifts daily. Many plants in Hoquiam are al- 
ready working night crews as well as day crews, 3 

The larger logging concerns making their headquarters in 
Hoquiam plan to increase their output materially. Alex 
Polson, head of the Polson Logging Company, stated that 
the company plans to increase its output as_ business 
demands. He declared that the logging business looks 
brighter than it has for some time. 

William Donovan, president of the Donovan Lumber Com- 
pany, left for San Francisco last week on business. 

Construction work will begin immediately on the new 
logging road of the Wynochee Timber Company. This road 
will tap some of the finest timber in the Wynochee Valley 


and it is intended to rush the work. 

The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company, Hoquiam, 
plant is running full shift and is cutting about 100,000 
feet of lumber daily in addition to its cedar siding and 
shingles. 


This company specializes in cedar products. 
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js owned largely by the same interests as the Polson Log- 
ging Company, Hoquiam, which is one of the largest logging 
concerns in the State. The officers of the Hureka company 
are: Robert Polson, president; Alex, Polson, vice president ; 
A, L. Matheson, manager, and W. C. Gregg, ‘sales manager. 

The Vance Lumber Company, Malone, Wash., is adding 
poiler and engine equipment and it is expected the company 
will then be in a position to increase its 10-hour cut from 
125,000 to 150,000 feet. The company’s shingle mill cuts 
about 120,000 shingles a day. ‘The company is also in- 
stalling a sizer and extending its logging road. Recent 
heavy purchases of standing timber have placed the company 
in the position where it has a timber supply for many years 
at the present rate of cutting. J. A. Vance is president of 
this company, D. J. Vance vice president and C. H. Wilson 
secretary-treasurer, 

The plant of the Union Lumber Company at Union Mills, 
began operating this week after a shutdown of nine months, 
This company has a modern electric-driven sawmill plant 
with a daily capacity of 125,000 feet. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 11.—Severe snow and rain 
storms have checked the operations of the loggers and 
almost all of the camps have been closed down and will be 
delayed at least a few days. ‘There was a foot of snow 
in some of the hills where logging was in progress. 

The total amount of lumber shipped from Coos Bay 
during January, according to the reports of the different 
mills, was 138,578,986 feet. 

The plant of the George W. Moore Lumber Company at 
Bandon will start operation about April 1. The mill was 
closed down in 1914. Men are now at work repairing the 
logging road on the Coquille River, which road extends up 
to the Coach timber, which will furnish the mill. 

George Dafoe, of Detroit, Mich., who visited Coos 
County, is understood to have bought a small mill on the 
Coquille River, which he expects to rebuild and make a 
plant with a capacity of cutting 50,000 feet of lumber a 
day. 

The two vessels owned by the C. A, Smith Company, the 
Adeline Smith and the Nan Smith, are both busily engaged 
transporting lumber from the Marshfield mills of the Coos 
Bay Lumber Company to San Francisco Bay. The two mills 
here are both operating five days a week: now and expect 
soon to resume the full six-day run. On the 1st of March 
the wages of the-employees were restored to the old scale 
that prevailed before the cut of 10 percent that was made 
last year. A quantity of paper pulp which was on hand at 
the pulp mill of the Smith company is to be shipped from 
Marshfield, and it is reported that an increased demand for 
pulp may make possible the resumption of operations at the 
pulp mill owned by the Smith interests. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 

EVERETT, WASH., March 13.—Lumber and shinglemen 
of Everett have been making heavy shipments lately 
and the business situation is good. The logging camps 
are fast getting back to normal capacity and the supply is 
adequate to meet all demands. 

An unusually busy improvement season is promised on the 
Great Northern Railroad near here. Between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000 will be expended in the construction of snow- 
sheds in the Cascade Mountains east of here and this means 
months of labor and not a little lumber. Six miles of side- 
tracks are to be constructed at Gold Bar at the mountain 
foot hills, it is stated. 


INLAND EMPIRE | 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 11.—H. G. Thompson, travel- 
ing freight agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and Spokane, Portland & Seattle railroads, returned 
to Spokane this week after an extended trip over the lumber 
territory of the Spokane country. “I find the mills are start- 
ing up generally with plenty of orders on hand,’ he says. 
“Some of them have been unable to secure cars. There are 
fair stocks in most of the yards and the heaviest shipping 
is to Dakota, Nebraska and Minnesota points. Among the 
companfes I have checked upon and received reports from 
are the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, at Bonners Ferry ; 
the Dover Lumber Company, at Dover, Ida.; the Fidelity 
Lumber Company, at Newport, and the Deer Park Lumber 
Company, at Deer Park, Wash.” 

The Washington, Idaho & Montana line is furnishing the 
Spokane & Inland Empire Railway with about thirty cars 
of lumber daily to be shipped east over the Soo line from 
the Potlatch Lumber Company’s mill at Potlatch, and eight 
to ten cars daily to go over the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern. The Great Northern is handling from seventy- 
five to ninety cars daily from the Spokane and Marcus 
divisions. The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company has five cars daily from the Rose Lake Company, 
at Rose Lake, the Grant Smith Company, at Harrison, and 
the Springston Company, near Harrison. 

With the arrival of spring in the Inland Empire and the 
grass starting to turn green, the lumber industry is awaken- 
ing to renewed activity. The car shortage continues to be a 
menace. Shipments of lumber originating in the Spokane 
country for eastern points amount to approximately 235 
cars daily, and manufacturers say that orders and inquiries 
are slightly on the increase from middle western and east- 
ern points. 

“We have more business on our books than in the last 
eight years,’’ said Charles Sanderson, assistant general man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Land Company. “We have experienced 
some trouble in securing sufficient cars, but the situation 
is somewhat relieved now and we have the assurance of the 
railroad companies that the conditions will keep improving. 
Prices are better than for five years and the rates on com- 
mon grades have advanced $1.50 to $2 a thousand. On pos- 








sibly 5 percent of the business the advance is even greater.” ' 


Floods in the Cascades during the week tied up shipping 
between Spokane and the Coast for a few days. The lines 
are now open, however, but the big floods have hardly 
Started in the mountains. 

The main office of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation reports an increased demand for lumber, as_shown 
by the sale of 500 complete plans for houses in the last 
ninety days. “This number is five times that sold in the 
corresponding period of last year,’ states Secretary A. L. 
Porter. “Retailers look for a trade that will rank 1916 
with the best in several years. While we have sold more 
plans in the Inland Empire than for the same period in ten 
years, the sale of house plans is general and” the East and 
South rank with the other parts of the country.” 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 11.—The mills of this dis- 
triet are making preparations for a busy season. The 
majority of the larger concerns contemplate operating 
their shipping departments on a day and night shift just as 
soon as they are able to get cars. During the last thirty 
davs there has been little lumber shipped from the district, 
us & result of snow blockades, and the mills have a consid- 
‘rable amount of business booked for immediate shipment. 
\ material advance has been made on practically all items 


and indications are that further advances will be made in 
the near future. The sawmills throughout the district have 
undergone repairs and have been thoroughly overhauled pre- 
paratory to the season’s run, which will begin within 
the next ten days. During the last few days there was a 
snowfall of about 10 inches, which will to some extent delay 
the breaking up of rivers and lakes. Owing to the heavy 
fall of snow in the toothills and mountains there is no ques- 
tion but that there will be ample water for the spring drive, 
which will begin so soon as the streams are cleared of ice. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders and directors of 
the Kalispell Lumber Company of this city held Thursday, 
March 2 the following oflicers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, H. G. Miller; vice president, A. O. Miller; 
superintendent, M. Driscoll; secretary and retail manager, 
Ward Buckingham; assistant secretary, James Hawkins. 
The company has just completed a new mill at Essex, Mont., 
that will have a capacity of approximately 55,000 feet a day. 
The mill will be supplied with logs from the forest reserve, 
with which it has contracted for an amount sufficient to keep 
the plant in operation for several years. 

Everything will be in shape next week at the Libby Lum- 
ber Company’s big sawmill at Libby, Mont., for a resump- 
tion of activity after a five weeks’ period of repairing and 
overhauling. Whether the mill will start next week de- 
pends, however, upon the ability of the logging crews to start 
their year’s work of getting out the raw material. Superin- 
tendent Hennessy said that depth of the snow at the woods 
camps makes it very doubtful whether they will be able to 
get logs to start the mill the first of the week. The saw- 
mill shut down for its annual overhauling January 27. Since 
that time a force of millwrights under the direction of W. E. 
Dexter has been busily at work putting machinery in first 
class working order. The company expects to manufacture 
approximately 70,000,000 feet. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cau., March 11.—The financial situa- 
tion in San Francisco shows continually increasing 
strength. Local bank clearings for last week amounted 
to $65,092,000, a gain of $17,849,000 as compared with last 
year. The total in clearings for February was $235,043,000, 
an increase of $49,895,000 over February, 1915. The im- 
provement is not confined to this city, as the combined clear- 
ings of the banks in the principal cities throughout the 
Pacific coast showed a big increase for the month, 

Real estate displays added strength, and a high record in 
values was reached March 8, when $12,500 a front foot was 
paid for Market Street property. John D. Spreckels sold 
to a syndicate of San Francisco capitalists, organized for 
securing an investment and erecting a building, a lot 100x170 
feet, on the southeast corner of Market and Fourth streets, 
for $1,250,000 cash. 

The export trade from the San Francisco Customs District 
showed a very gratifying increase during February, despite 
the lack of sufficient tonnage to handle all of the business 
offered and the advancing freight rates to exorbitant figures 
by some of the steamer lines. While a number of shipments 
of lumber were made, sailing vessels and small steamers are 
being employed, instead of large steamers, so that the total 
amount of lumber that can be shipped in a month is limited 
to some extent. 

The redwood lumber market is firm at the new prices and 
a number of the mills are increasing their cut. The Califor- 
nia Redwood Association, which now has a fine suite of 
offices in the Newhall Building, is doing effective work in 
the advertising of redwood for a variety of uses. An elegant 
booklet, entitled “‘California Redwood,” which is just off the 
press, is being distributed. 

The domestic fir market holds pretty firm, although the 
ear shortage is delaying rail shipments. However, the ship- 
ping of more lumber by water will have a tendency to in- 
crease ocean freights, which, in turn, will force lumber prices 
up. Domestic cargo is now selling in this market at $14.50 
base, ordinary stock, and $15 for specials. At southern 
California ports the base is $15.50. The volume of shipments 
to this port is increasing. The export price has advanced 
to $11 base at the mill. The volume is fair and fully up 
to the capacity of the vessels available. A number of cargoes 
have been placed so far ahead as the last six months of 
1917. There is a normal demand from Australia. 

At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club, at the 
San Francisco Commercial Club, it was understood that green 
flooring strips had advanced $1, making the delivered price 
$26. The market is expected to show a further improvement 
on fir lumber of all grades. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was twenty-five, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $138,000. This is below the average for local building 
construction. 

The offshore freight market is very firm. Very few new 
charters have been announced lately for early shipments to 
foreign ports. There is no increase in the supply of dis- 
engaged tonnage available for early shipments of lumber 
and offshore freights continue to be extremely high. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm and steam 
schooners are very busy with shipments from the North. 
Quotations are about $5 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco, and $5.75 to $6 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco 
during the week ended Saturday, March 11, amounted to a 
total of 19,000,000 feet. These figures include redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The steamer Jim Butler, which was recently purchased by 
Andrew F. Mahony from his former partner in the Olson & 
Mahony Steamship Company, has been chartered for twelve 
months at $225 a day, by the Compagnie du Boleo, for use 
in the coasting trade. This company ships lumber and 
mining timbers to Mexico. 

Buying and sellirg of steamers and sailing vessels in the 
lumber trade are still going on at a lively rate, as it is very 
difficult to secure freighters for the export business by 
chartering. E. A. Christenson, of Sudden & Christenson, this 
city, has confirmed the probability of a sale of both the 
Willapa and the Norwood. He said that there had been 
some trouble over the dea] due to insurance and charters, but 
that the deals were now in such shape that he believed they 
would go through. 

The steam schooners Mary Olson and Rosalie Mahony, 
formerly owned by the Olson-Mahony Steamship Company, of 
San Francisco, have been sold subject to inspection at New 
Orleans, to Marden, Orth & Hastings, of New York. The 
terms of the Sale have not been made public. The schooners 
for the last year have operated in the Gulf and Atlantic 
trade under charter to eastern firms. 

J. R. Hanify has sold the steamer Francis Hanify to New 
York parties for $500,000. 

J. H. Browne, general sales agent of the Pacific Lumber 
Company, is optimistic as to the year’s business in redwood 
lumber. He states that his company has many orders on its 
books both for export and domestic shipment: and production 
at the plant at Scotia, Cal., will be considerably increased. 
Mill “A,” which has been closed down for several months, 
will start up again next Monday. With both mills in opera- 
tion the daily output will be 400,000 feet, making a total of 
about 10,000,000 feet of lumber a month. President C. W. 
Penoyer and J. H. Browne will leave on Monday for Hum- 
boldt County to visit the plant. ‘ 

The last of the four band saws called for in the original 
plans for the Red River Lumber Company’s big sawmill at 
Westwood, Cal.. which has been shipped from_ Minneapolis, 
will be installed and in operation by May 1. It is expected 
that this additional doublecut band saw equipment will 
increase the output of the mill by about 25 percent, making 











the total capacity of the plant 625,000 feet of lumber a day. 
C. .R. Wisdom, manager of the San Francisco sales office of 
the Red River Lumber.Company, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to the Northwest. Willis Walker was in the office 
during his absence. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES 


WEED, Cau., March 9.—Overhauling and repair work is 
in progress at the plants of the Wood Lumber Company 
here, preparatory to resuming work March 15. Logging 


is already in progress and the big mills are to be kept run- 
ning to full capacity this year in order to keep up with the 
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P ont Orfo rd 
CEDAR 
should be in every retail yard in the 


country— it’s the big value lumber today for 


it offers you dealers a large number of sales 
that are impossible with other kinds of lumber. It is 
unexcelled for boats, planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, 
car flooring, interior finish, crating material, mouldings, 
cut-up stock, etc. 


For complete information, ae etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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Shipments , 


Retail dealers and factory buyers who order 
C in small quantities will appreciate the service 
we render at our Chicago warehouse. Large, 
well assorted stocks of REDWOOD are car- 
ried constantly. Buy it right by buying of 
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JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
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Prospective Builders 


and let them know you are in a position to 
supply them with everything they will need 
for their new home, even to the plans and 
specifications. 
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of Your Home Paper 


you can give them a house plan each week. 
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sale is made. Try it and be convinced how 
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increased demand for lumber. Work on the new planing 
mill and the sorting sheds is rushed to permit their being 
started as soon as possible. 

The capacity of the Verdi Lumber Company’s sawmill at 
Verdi is to be materially increased this year and bigger 
forces than ever before will be employed in the woods, 
mills and shops when the sawmilling starts in about a week. 
The unusually heavy winter in that section completely 
paralyzed operations for some time. 

The Diamond Match Company plans the erection at an 
early date of a planing mill at Chico, discontinuing its sash 
and door factory there. ‘The sash and door factory will 
cease operations in about thirty days and its employees 
will be used in the match factory and the new planing 
mill. The planing mill is to cost close to $15,000 and will 
be used to supply the retail trade of the company’s lumber 
yards. A block and veneer plant was recently erected at 
Sarber by the match company and is now in operation. It 
is announced that the company plans abandoning its yard 
at Barber, yarding all lumber at Stirling City. 

The latest big middle western lumber concern to invest 
in Pacific coast properties is Adams & Johnson, of Dubuque, 
Iowa. The firm has purchased three lumber yards in Butte 
County, Cal., and is said to be considering other purchases 
for the establishment of a chain of yards through the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. The yards of the 
R. S. Kitrick Company at Oroville and Palermo have been 
bought by Adams & Johnson. They have also acquired a 
controlling interest in the Clough Lumber Company at 
Chico. Recently Adams & Johnson bought several hundred 
thousand feet of lumber from the Diamond Match Company 
at Chico for eastern shipment. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 11.—Retail business in Los 
Angeles has picked up somewhat and dealers are more 
venturesome than they were six weeks ago. 

Bank clearings have increased considerably and all around 
there is a much more optimistic, confident attitude. The 
prospects for this summer's business at remunerative prices 
are good, not only for the retailer but also for the mill 
man, 

Cargo prices at soutbern California ports have stiffened 
up, and now they are the highest on common Oregon pine 
that they have been for the last seven or eight years. 
Indications are that current prices will be maintained 
throughout the year and everybody is planning accordingly. 

Redwood prices are well maintained on the basis of the 
new list put out six weeks ago, 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 














AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 

Toronto, ONT., March 13.—Building operations have 
been retarded by severe weather and the demand for 
lumber continues light, but is somewhat better at outside 
points. Orders for shell boxes have fallen off, as few new 
contracts for munitions have been given out lately, but 
prospects in this line for the near future are encouraging, 
as shell orders for a large amount are pending and will be 
issued as soon as the necessary financial arrangements can 
be perfected. Tleavy snowstorms have considerably inter- 
fered with operations in the bush, but the depth of snow 
will probably insure plenty of water for floating timber in 
the streams. In order to relieve the shortage of labor in 
the Port Arthur district a large number of Austrians who 
were interned as alien enemies have been released and are 
now working in the lumber camps. 

As was expected the Canadian Government has ordered 
that only Canadian timber shall be used in all public works. 
Ilitherto large quantities of southern yellow pine have been 
used, which will now be replaced by Douglas fir from British 
Columbia in cases where large dimension timber is required. 
A quantity will be needed for the Quebee and Montreal har- 
bor improvements and the Hudson Bay Railway terminals. 

The Mattagami Pulp & Paver Comnany (Ltd.). capitalized 
at $4,000,000, with head office at Toronto, will develop a 
water power and erect a 75-ton bleached sulphite mill at 
Smooth Rock Falls on the Mattagami River about thirty 
miles east of Cochrane. The Mitscherlich process will be 
adopted and the product will be bleached electro-chemically. 
Tt is eynected that the mill will be in oneration by June, 
hal The company controls about 1,000 acres of spruce 
imits. 





IN SCUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., Mareh 11.—General activity is ap- 
parent among the logging camps and mills. The same is 
true with logging camps. Loggers are not all agreed 
on the advisability of opening uv the camps. Fir is weak 
at $8.50, and while there is little or no surplus now it is 
thought by some that with so many camps going again 
it will be only about two months before the price will have 
broken and a large surplus will have been put into the 
water. 

Spruce is firm at $6.50, $9 and $12 at the camp, and 
buyers have to pay towage. Some spruce has been brought 
ever from the other side of the line. Wemlock is $6.50. 
Shingle cedar is searce, being quoted at from $9 to $10, 
and lumber cedar is also scarce at $11 and $12. 

The British Columbia Loggers’ Association is considering 
the appointment of a paid secretary. it being the intention 
to give the matter of prices closer attention, 

Log production in January amounted to 34,687,267 feet. 
as compared with 51,000,000 a year ago. It is not expected 
that the cut in February will be unusually high, because of 
the inactivity of camps during the storm period. 

Shingle producers feel the effects of the serious car short- 
age. It is a direct outcome of the scarcity of tonnage, and 
on the Atlantic seaboard are numbers of cars waiting to 
be unloaded, but warehouses are not available and ships are 
not to hand to carry away the merchandise. Prices of 
shingles continue high, and the prospect is that an increase 
may take place if the car shortage is not relieved, for de- 
mand continues. It is estimated that about 85 percent of 
the productive capacity is operating. 

The American barque Hazaii has left Australia and is 
expected at Chemainus for April loading. 





NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 12.—Conditions throughout 
the prairie Provinces have been somewhat unsettled dur- 
ing the last week owing to a tremendous snowfall which 
has blocked all the country roads and which will hold up 
operations in the building industry for some time. In some 
districts there is at least ten feet of snow. 

Considerable lumber is being shipped at present from the 
Fir Tree Lumber Companv’s mill at Mt. Lehmann, while at 
Lombard the Smith’s Timber Company (Ltd.), of Van- 
couver. has a large force of millwrights overhauling and 
reconstructing the old mill. Much activity is also reported 
from the large Abbotsford Timber & Trading Company's 
plant. 

The output of logs this year will be very small com- 
pared with the output of previous years. This may make 
for an increase in prices which will take very badly in 
the prairie lumber markets, because the lumber dealers 
here are closely watching the situation, and it is certain 
that if the British Columbia manufacturers advance their 
prices the Canadian retailers will again take advantage of 


“0d cheaper rates which could be secured from oye; 
ine. 
Andrew Ness, of the Ness Trading Company, Glas: . 


the 


Scotland, is visiting British Columbia and western Ca). “y 
He is making a study of lumbering conditions with a view 
of arranging to meet the shortage in Europe that will f.) ow 
the war. He was of the opinion that there would an 
enormous demand for the products of the forests of wesiorn 
Canada following the first indications that the war j ap- 
proaching its end. Mr. Ness declared that what was h« ng 
back the lumbering industry at the Pacific coast was ‘he 
utter lack of shipping facilities. Not only is this true of 
the Canadian but of American ports as well. Mr. oss 
endorsed the projects of the British Columbia govern:....)t 


and the Manufacturers’ association to obtain ships sna 
create a mercantile marine, — Ile declared that there would 
be plenty of cargoes from this Coast as soon as the Panein; 


a 

Canal is opened. 
It appears from all reports that the lumber short) 2¢ 
will not be confined to Europe, where much lumber ill 


be needed for rebuilding in. France and Belgium. Be!.,; 
very long Britain itself will be facing a serious fan 
as the stocks in the country are almost depleted. 1. 
quantities will be consumed in shipbuilding as well 
development work of all sorts. 

These reports tend to strengthen the Canadian lu) 


market. Millmen, wholesalers and retailers alike ar al 
optimistic that before the end of 1916 there will he 4 
distinct revival in the lumber industry of western in- 


ada. 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 14.—Despite the fact that 
conditions last winter were rather unfavorable for the 
logging industry, it is expected that the eut will not 
fall far short from that which was anticipated earlier in 
the season. The trade situation has improved to such an 
extent that the lumber companies and logging concerns are 
pushing operations to get out all the logs that they can 
before the season comes to a close. 

Most of the lumber companies still have part of their log- 
ging camps in operation, and if the warm weather does not 
come too soon a fair logging output is expected. H. J. 
Beckerle, superintendent of the Milwaukee branch of the 
Wisconsin free employment bureau, says there is a_ brisk 
demand from the lumber companies for men to work in the 
woods, due to the activity in the lumber market. If condi- 
tions in the lumber field continue as active as they now are 
it is expected that many of the northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan lumber concerns will carry on considerable summer 
logging work. 














CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 

OsHKOSH, WIs., March 14.—Important developments 
in’ the spring are predicted for the eastern part of 
Langlade County tapped by the Wisconsin & Northern 
Railway. Large quantities of lumber have been shipped to 
the site of the proposed village of Hoolister and it is re- 
ported a store and cheese factory will be built there. 
Shawano parties are said to be contemplating the erection 
of a sawmill at Lily. Twenty-seven carloads of logs were 
shipped from that station in January and the February 
shipments are thought to total thirty-five carloads. Huge 
rollways of logs are placed along the line. <A logger at 
Van Ostrand has put in 700,000 feet. A quantity of hewn 
ship timber is being prepared for export to England. The 
Yawkey-Bissel Company, of Wausau, is reported to be nego- 
tiating for the purchase of 13,000 acres‘ of timberland from 
the Menasha Woodenware Company. Both have had cruisers 
making estimates. 

Emil Belka, of Stevens Point, plans to establish a wooden- 
ware novelty plant, where he will also manufacture sash 
stock, sash, door and interior finishing. 

Wausau capitalists are making an effort to procure the 
new sawmill of the Rib Lake Lumber Company, offering a 
mill site, piling room and flowage, 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crty-Sacginaw, Micu., March 14.—Optimism 
reigns among the Saginaw Valley lumber dealers and 
manufacturers for business is booming, prices are high 
and advancing and the outlook is splendid. With stocks 
decreasing and demands increasing, prices are naturally ris- 
ing. The retail trade is not so brisk as the wholesale, 
but the lumber business generally is very gratifying. 

The Westover, Kamm Company, of Bay City, is busy in 
the factory work, manufacturing interior finish. Although 
the retail trade has been rather slow for a few weeks, the 
firm reports an optimistic feeling with the prices the best 
on record. 

Hine & Co., of Bay City, are busy in both retail and mill 
departments. The company maintains a yard in Detroit, and 
Pf Hine, manager of the yard, who was in Bay City 
this week, declares that prospects are especially good for 
Detroit, with prices firm. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, reports 
that both hemlock and yellow pine are moving good, but 
that white pine is rather slow. While the prices are fine, a 
still further advance is expected in hemlock and yellow pine. 
Prospects are bright. These prosperous conditions are true 
of the wholesale business, but the retail is quiet. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company. of Saginaw, is well 
satisfied with the present situation. The wholesale market 
on hardwood is very good, the concern dealing largely in 
rough pine. Prospects are excellent and prices are increas- 
ing. Not much dry stock is left and demand is heavy. 

The Niagara Lumber Company, of Saginaw, finds prices 
steady and firm, and that business and the outlook are 
good. 

Kerry & Way, of Saginaw, report that lumber is moving 
good, stocks are getting scarce, and prices are stiffening 
with the prospects glowing. 

rr 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 15.—The continued im- 
provement in lumber trade, not only with outside yards 
but with large consuming industries here, is shown by 
the February figures of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. Last month 1,284 cars of lumber were re- 
ceived, including 20 cars of sash and door products, com- 
pared with 845 in all received in February, 1915. The ship- 
ment record last month was 587 cars, including 93 cars ot 
sash and doors, compared with 3877 cars for February, 
1915. i 
Local building permits for February totaled $823,960, 
compared with $809,495 last year, and the total for the 
first two months of 1916 is $1,410.500, compared with 
$1.285,595 for the same months in 1915. 

The Lenox-Knudson Lumber Company, this city, has taken 
charge of sales in this territory for the Jamison Company, 
red cedar shingle manufacturer at Everett, Wash. 

J. J. Mullowney, who has been assisting C. E. Isenberger 
in the loeal sales office of the Potlatch Lumber Company. 
has gone to the mill to get acquainted with stocks and will 
return to take charge of the company’s territory in South 
Dakota and southwestern Minnesota about April 1. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New YorK, March 14.—The demand has fallen off 
the iast two weeks owing to bad weather conditions. 
Retailers have moved practically no stock and are not 
in a mood even to consider an attractive proposition. The 
inquiry is of a good character and indicates considerable 
confidence in the immediate prospect, but because of the large 
amount of lumber tied up on embargoes it is impossible to 
figure ahead with much degree of certainty. The weather 
last week has been anything but conducive for further im- 
provement in the lumber business. Yards have been at a 
standstill, and very little progress has been made on con- 
tracts. It would not be an idle assertion to say that many 
yards have undoubtedly not moved a stick the last week and 
the weather, together with uncertainties of the embargo, 
has combined to make the lumber demand unsatisfactory. 
Many inquiries are in the market and there is a decided in- 
clination to hold off pending the outcome of developments 
now under way. From a financial standpoint the market 
is in good shape. Wholesalers have little complaint to 
make and there is considerable less renewing of maturing 
notes than there was a year ago. 

With stocks low and accounts more nearly squared, the 
wholesale trade expects a heavy demand during the spring. 
Salesmen returning from sections outside of New York find 
buyers in a better mood. Furniture factories are busy, re- 
pair shops have plenty of work and outside of the orders 
received for special rush work such as used for munition 
purposes the outlying demand is in healthy shape. New 
York State proper for some time has been backward and 
because the embargo situation has been more acute here 
than anywhere else the little easing off is laid to the diffi- 
culty of making deliveries. 

The embargo situation has changed a little for the better 
the last few days, but the lifting here and there of some 
tie-up has been but temporary and_ afforded little relief. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has raised its embargo on light- 
erage shipments to New York City. If this stays in effect 
for a few days it will permit many cars to reach destination, 
but all along the embargoes have “stayed raised’ hardly 
long enough to give a wholesaler a chance to get his orders 
around. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has 
also modified its embargo permitting shipments to certain 
points in the city, but it remains to be seen whether it will 
be of much help. 

Ross & Snyder, the well known retailers of Brooklyn, with 
yards at Third Avenue and Union Street, who have for some 
years been specializing in the “better kinds of wall boards,” 
have just been made distributing agents for Brooklyn terri- 
tory by the Wendell & MacDuffy Company, of New York, the 
sales agents for the Upson Company, of Lockport, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the well known “Upson Board.” Ross & 
Snyder will carry a large stock of ‘Upson Board” on hand, 
with proper facilities for taking care of the trade. They 
have been very successful in this line of business in the past, 
and as distributers they are desirous of securing the interest 
of the Brooklyn lumber dealers to handle this commodity 
along with their general business. To this end they have 
done considerable missionary work, and the present demand 
for “Upson Board” is the result. Ross & Snyder have been 
handling “Ciel” and ‘Beaver Board” in conjunction with 
“Upson Board’”’ for several years. 

Hardy, Voorhees & Co., for years one of the leading retail 
firms in the metropolitan district, with vards and mills at 
Metropolitan Avenue and Newton Creek, Brooklyn, announce, 
following the recent death of W. S. Wandel, that the business 
of the firm will be liquidated. 

W. E. Hooper Lumber Company, 115 Broadway, is the 
style of a concern that formerly operated under the name of 
C, J. Decker Company, 1 Madison Avenue. The company 
does a general wholesale commission business, specializing 
in southern hardwoods and yellow pine. W. E. Hooper, of 
the company, was formerly for many years in the wholesale 
business at Chicago. C. J. Decker and A. F. Hall, the other 
principals in the business, have been in the hardwood manu- 
facturing business in the Asheville (N. C.) district. 





THE TONAWANDAS 


NortH ToNAwanpA, N. Y., March 14.—A meeting of 
committees from the two locals of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union, Joseph A. Jordan, who has been 
awarded the contract for unloading lumber from vessels at 
the Tonawandas this season, and representatives of the local 
dealers was held Saturday and the wage scale and general 
working basis to be followed agreed on. The men will re- 
ceive from 50 to 55 cents an hour. For all work done over 
eleven hours each day time-and-a-half will be allowed. The 
men will not be required to work on July 4, Labor Day or 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Rail receipts from Canada are being impeded on account 
of the heavy snowstorms experienced in the Canadian pro- 
ducing sections. Local shippers state that at least 100 car- 
joads of lumber are stalled between North Bay, Ont., and the 
Canadian border. The greater part of this stock is con- 
signed for local delivery. 

C. Roy Phillips, of the Phillips Lumber Company, left this 
week on a six weeks’ trip through the South and West, in- 
cluding a stop at Philadelphia, Pa., for the annual meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 13.—Lumber business dur- 
ing the last week has been good in almost all lines, if 
having orders and inquiries to choose from is good. Few 
manufacturers and wholesalers are able to fill or quote on 
more than a small part of the business that is submitted 
to them, and in this regard matters are not getting any 
better. Additional transportation difficulties are arising 
and there now seems little doubt that deliveries are going 
to be far behind before the busy spring season opens. Gen- 
eral business is in fine shape, nearly all branches of manufac- 
ture being well booked with orders and labor becoming more 
scarce as each line comes into the market for men. Building 
continues to be active, with preparations for big things in 
the spring. Minor labor troubles are developing, but so far 
nothing of a publicly serious nature has taken place. Finan- 
cial conditions are free and, in some quarters, collections are 
reported better. 

Among hardwood dealers broken stock lists are common 
and many have so little dry stock that it seems hardly 
worth while to issue a list. Hardwood prices are more firm. 
Plain and quartered oak, basswood, ash and maple are in 
strongest demand, but all the other hardwoods sell rapidly, 
at firm prices, and many orders are booked for hardwoods 
that are not cut yet. This is particularly to in gun stocks. 
White pine is active and strong and some dealers are out of 
some lower grade items. Spruce offerings decrease and prices 
are high. Hemlock is still tightening and will be scarce be- 
fore the new cut comes in. Cypress demand is steady and 
prices are firm. Southern yellow pine is strong, especially 
in the larger sizes, and will go much higher unless trans- 
portation matters soon adjust themselves. North Carolina 
pine sells readily and prices are generally firm. Occasion- 
ally an off sale of roofers is reported, but it is generally of 
deenslt cate. Shingles and lath are firm in price and in good 
demand, - 

_Arrangements are being completed for the annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, which will be held on Thurs- 
day, April 13, at the exchange rooms, with a banquet prob- 
ably at the Belleyue-Stratford Hotel. 


The Yellow Pine Company, of Philadelphia, has taken 
additional offices adjoining its already large suite in the 
Pennsylvania Building and has opened a hardwood depart- 
ment. It will control its source of supply, having about 
completed arrangements for the output of one of the finest 
mills in the South, in addition to which it will handle the 
best part of the product of two other mills. H. C. Magruder, 
formerly of the Patton Company, and later with the J. W. 
Turnbull Lumber Company, and D. B. Andrews, formerly 
with the D. S. Bunting Company, of Chester, are in charge 
of the department, which will be backed by the well known 
ability of Charles M. Chesnut, vice president and genera, 
manager of the Yellow Pine Company. This department will 
differ from the yellow pine end of the business in that it 
will sell exclusively at wholesale. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 

PittsBuRGH, PA., March 14.—Word coming from many 
of the mills in the South indicate that the scarcity of 
labor is affecting operations more than usual just now in 
the lumber camps and accounts for some of the short sup- 
plies that are heard of occasionally in the Pittsburgh district. 
The car shortage is bearing heavily on the trade, and holds 
back this volume of business materially. The retail yard trade 
is dependent upon better weather to stir up business, and this 
is, therefore, rather quiet. Some of the larger companies are 
inclined to be skeptical regarding the spring trade because of 
the high prices at mill for all lumber and the small margin 
that wholesalers are able to secure. 

Every line of industry is strained in Pittsburgh, but the 
abnormal conditions are affecting them all. Steel is scarce 
for the finishing mills, and alloys are scarce for the steel 
producers. ‘The advancing prices are spectacular in the 
extreme. Coal trade is healthful in demand for the season 
and prices are not excessively high. 

J. C. Donges Lumber Company reports quietness in the 
yard trade, but prices firm at the high levels. 

Louis Germain, of The Germain Company, with Mrs. Ger- 
main, went to Atlantic City this week and during their visit 
Mr. Germain will spend two days at the wholesalers conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

I. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, started 
for Philadelphia on Monday, where he attended the early 
—— preliminary to the annual convention of the whole- 
salers, 


— 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 

Boston, Mass., March 14.—Judging from the value 
of building contracts being placed in New England, the 
coming spring will bring to lumber dealers the most 
active demand for their material since 1912, and it is begin- 
ning to look as if even the 1912 record will be broken. 
Building contracts placed for New England construction 
from January 1 to March § totalled $26,833,000, compared 
with $20,508,000 for the corresponding veriod last year. 

The Veazie mill at West Thornton, Me., and the Hume & 
Newhall mill at Fairfield, Me., will shut down on or before 
March 20. It is understood that the refusal of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to make deliveries of 
lumber at the yards along its lines in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and New York is responsible for stopping the saws 
at these two important plants. and that other Maine and 
New Hampshire sawmills will close down in the near future 
if the present acute railroad congestion is not relieved before 
thev have finished filling orders for yards on the Boston & 
Maine and the Boston & Albany railroads, which can be 
reached despite the embargoes, 

It is announced that the office of the L. H. Schmuck 
Lumber Company. recently incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts with authorized capital of $60,000, will be in 
Springfield. The new company is organized to manufacture, 
import, buy and sell lumber. Louis H. Schmuck is _ presi- 
dent: John F. O'Hanlon, treasurer, and Florence L. Egan, 
clerk, all three being residents of Springfield, Mass. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 

Banoor, Ms&., Mareh 13.—It is said that 30,000,000 
feet of long logs, largely for pulp concerns, and 25,000 
cords of short pulp logs will come down the East Branch 
of the Penobscot this spring, and that the Great Northern 
Paper Company which practically monopolizes the West 
Branch will have as great a cut as usual on that stream, 
with about 6,000,000 feet of pine and cedar for saw logs to 
come down in the drive. 

On the Passadumkeag there will be more logs than fer 
several years, the cut being estimated as high as 10,000,000 
feet, much of the cut to be sawed by the Bangor Lumber 
Company at the R. G. Leanard mill at Passadumkeag, which 
it recently acauired and at the Page mill in that town, now 
controlled by L. J. Butterfield. 

On Thursday the Penobscot Log Driving Company elected 
its officers as follows: George T. Thatcher, president: 
Charles H. Adams, clerk and treasurer: Charles F. Gilbert, 
Irving G. Stetson, Sherman A. Sutherland and James W. 
Cassidy as directors, 

J. M. Van Toosel, concrete engineer of Houlton, bas just 
completed the foundation for the Mattawamkeag Lumber 
Company's new mill to be built at Island Falls. Mr. Van 
Toosel has accomplished rather a_ difficult job owing to 
weather conditions and the fact that he was obliged to 
drive 2,900 feet of piling at different places to secure foot 
ings for concrete piers. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 14.—The Cleveland lumber 
market continues unchanged. The house trade is com- 
paratively quiet but.the industrial and manufacturing 
market is very good, according to Secretary O’Brien. The 
tendency of prices is not at all certain and no change is 
expected until prices in the Southwest advance. when a 
slight advance is looked for in Cleveland. Cleveland lum- 
bermen express themselves as very well satisfied with the 
present market. . 

Repairs are going forward on many lumber vessels laid up 
at this port for the winter, and preparations are being made 
to get to northern ports as soon as the ice is out of the 
lake. 

There is considerable discussion among Cleveland lumber- 
men regarding the threatened shortage of cars for loading. 
It is the general opinion that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should investigate the situation thoroughly in time 
to take some measures to avoid a congestion of traffic and 
a resultant crippling of business. 





In spite of the declaration of timber as a contra- 
band of war, 1915 was a favorable year for the Swedish 
timber market. Finland and Russia could not compete 
for the trade as it was impossible to ship from the Baltic 
ports and freights were too high via the White Sea. In 
addition Austria-Hungary’s exports to Mediterranean 
countries were stopped. 












Mmber Company, Inc. 
~ fllbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 


Inverness, Fla. 








DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
sits. Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sais. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 


AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


rien AC. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pxiabetPnia’ Pa. 











THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 
Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 








Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES {1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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. . ° 
Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


° .D " 
American Lumberman,*™ Sucaco" 














NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fullyillustrated am 
$3.00(12/6) net, postpaid. [Samm 


N all of the extensive [man 
literature of the wood 3 
preservation industry [as 

this is the first book to cover : 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~~ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


NEw OruEans, La., March 13.—Car shortage remains 
‘‘the feature’’ of the market and is visibly curtailing 
shipments while audibly increasing the output of pro- 
fanity. Shipments for last week do not appear to have been 
much below those for the preceding week, but the comparison 
is not altogether trustworthy, for the reason that business 
on the order files is piling up and the movement would have 
registered a marked gain if the carriers could have furnished 
the mills with the cars required. There is no present pros- 
pect of relief, though the carriers are urging their patrons 
to adopt the usual palliatives—dispatch in loading and un- 
loading, omission of “intermediate routings” and the like. 
Both the cypress and yellow pine folk in this territory are 
suffering from inadequate car supply. The mills on_ the 
Gulf & Ship Island are bearing the biggest end of the load, 
however, as the attempt to force that system to recognize 
the trainmen’s union led to a strike last week. Non-union 
trainmen were given a cold, or a warm, reception, as one 
prefers. Disorders have occurred at several points along the 
line and several of the new men were sent to hospitals to- 
day. Passenger trains are being operated under guard of 
deputy sheriffs and it appears that for the present freight 
service is partially paralyzed. An appeal to Governor Bilbo 
was made by officers of the road, but the Governor declined 
to move unless the request was presented by one of the 
sheriffs in the counties traversed by the line. 

By the general account, demand from interior markets is 
just a little brisker than hitherto, despite the fact that the 
car situation with the prospect of delay in shipments has 
tended to limit acceptances of offered business. The Southern 
Pine Association showed a gain in orders booked last week 
over those of the preceding week, and the cypress folk say 
that their demand continues to improve gradually. The 
general call is said also to be rather better distributed over 
the lists. Line yard takings and inquiry are both improved, 
eall for yellow pine railway, car material and special bills 
is reported fairly active. The cypress business is still made 
up largely of mixed cars, but request for factory stock in 
straight cars is said to be stronger. Cypress shingles and 
lath continue “best sellers,” so to speak, with stocks very 
low. The hardwood market appears to be featureless, with 
fair continued demand for the staples. By some accounts, 
available mill assortments of gum are running low in some 
items which have enjoyed steady call. The curtailment of 
production due to high water has passed its maximum and 
now is gradually diminishing. Prices seem to have under- 
gone no material changes. 

A dispatch from Gulfport states that Manager R. E. Boy- 
land, of the Yaryan Naval Stores Company’s plant there, 
has been notified to make the plant ready for immediate 
operation at capacity. The company’s plant at Brunswick, 
Ga., recently suffered a heavy loss by fire and Gulfport hears 
that a part of the Brunswick force will be sent down to 
operate the Gulfport plant. 

After something like thirty years’ operation, the White- 
castle Lumber & Shingle Company permanently closed down 
its sawmill a few days ago. The planing mill and factory 
will continue to run for a time, to work up stock on the 
yards. The Whitecastle company has figured long and 
notably in the Louisiana cypress industry. Its cutover lands 
will be placed on the market for sale in suitable subdivisions 
to farmers. It is understood that George Gleason, who has 
been with the company since its establishment at White- 
castle, will have charge of its cutover lands and their dispo- 
sition. 

Garret E. Lamb, the well known Clinton (Iowa) lumber- 
man who, with Mrs. Lamb and a party of friends, journeyed 
down the river to New Orleans some months ago aboard his 
houseboat Summer Girl, weighed anchor yesterday and de- 
parted upriver, in tow of the Summer Girl’s consort and 
tender, the Chaperone. It is expected that the trip back 
to Clinton will occupy about five weeks. During their 
sojourn in the South Mr. Lamb and his party spent some 
time in Florida, the two houseboats being chartered during 
their absence by Joseph Leiter, of Chicago. 

The New Orleans Automobile Show, which closed yesterday 
after a four-day session, was rendered of particular interest 
to lumbermen by the announcement during its season that 
S. T. Woodring, of Lake Charles, had joined “the automo- 
bile game” as member of the newly organized Woodring- 
Hamilton Company, which will handle Chevrolet cars 
throughout South Louisiana, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans and Lake Charles. Mr. Woodring is widely known as 
a lumberman. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SHrEVEPoRT, La., March 13.—A tendency for improve- 
ment in prices is evident in southern yellow pine circles 
of this territory. Continued shortage of cars and im- 
provement in weather conditions in the consuming sections 
are considered two of the principal reasons for this upward 
trend of the market. The lack of equipment is curtailing 
shipments seriously at some mills, and this is having a 
marked effect on the yellow pine industry. That the price 
situation is showing a disposition to brighten is indicated by 
the action of some mills in recently ordering advances in 
their lists. This has taken place during the last two weeks. 
No very pronounced advances have been reported anywhere, 
but within another month the improvement is expected to 
be quite general. The expectation that prices will advance 
is having the effect of causing mills to hesitate on large book- 
ings at present figures. 

Owing to the severe shortage of cars, which is reported on 
practically all railroads of this territory, shipments are less 
now than are the orders, and many of the latter that are 
offered are being rejected on account of shortage of cars. 
For a mill to have to wait from a week to ten days for cars 
is not at all uncommon. One mill on the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific line waited ten days for seven cars and similar 
troubles have been experienced on other lines. The mills 
are not getting more than half the equipment needed, and 
some are unable to secure even that. A few seem to be 
getting about all the equipment required, though much of it 
is in bad order, but these mills as a rule are on more than 
one railroad. 

There seems to be some encouragement over the situation 
on account of the prediction that with the subsiding of the 
high waters in south Louisiana a great many cars will be 
released, but the millmen generally are still disturbed and 
apprehensive, due to reports of shortage in various States. 

Weather conditions last week were very favorable for 
milling operations and building activities in this territory, 
and the local trade has been favorable. The yard stock de- 
mand shows considerable improvement, due to weather im- 
provement in the North. A : 

All eyes at present are turned on the Mexican situation. 
As a quieting of disturbances there will mean big lumber 
trade, the lumbermen are hoping that the ordering of troops 
after Villa will hasten a return of normal conditions. 

Lumbermen and other business men here are elated over 
the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission recently 
in holding that the carriers shall not continue charging 
higher rates than a combination of locals to Shreveport 
from all parts of the country. The commission decided 
favorably for’ Shreveport in every particular. Shreveport 
was the only protestant against the carriers’ application, 
ealled the fourth section application, to continue the objec- 
tionable rate. The ruling, it is estimated, will mean a sav- 
ing of $100,000 to Shreveport business houses. ; 

The lumber fraternity is assured a local improvement in 


CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION _ | 


trade by recent advances in the price of oil produced in 
northwestern Louisiana. The advances mean increased oj] 
field activities, which require lumber for derricks, tanks and 
various other structures. The latest advance, coming during 
the last week, raised Caddo production, light crude, 10 cents 
a barrel, bringing the price to $1.40. This is the eleventh 
advance since last August. . 

The industry of manufacturing boxes, crates and bask«ts 
is in splendid condition in this section, due to the prospects 
of a big yield of fruit, truck, vegetables etc. The Marshall 
Manufacturing Company at Marshall, Tex., is working 120 
employes and is rushed with orders, according to announce- 
ment from Marshall. ; 

The Victoria Lumber Company, of Shreveport, recently 
has been awarded the contract by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission to furnish millwork on a large laundry building 
being erected in Colon, Canal Zone. The order is for $1,360 
worth of sash, doors and window frames and glazing. The 
company is arranging to begin work at once on the job. 

The report of the local building inspector shows that 
eighty-seven permits were issued here last month for building 
operations costing $45,046. This was an increase of about 
$4,000 over the same period of 1915. About two-thirds of 
the investment went into dwellings. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL, 


JACKSON, Miss., March 14.—If cars could be obtained 
to handle orders, the lumber business in Mississippi 
would be brisk, manufacturers and sales agents say. 
There is a strong and increasing demand from the North 
and East. A number of buyers have been here during the 
last week and all express the opinion that a good business 
is indicated throughout the spring and summer. After an 
unusually cold period during January and February, where- 
fore most of the time building operations were seriously 
curtailed, the spring season is rapidly opening in the North, 
visiting buyers say. 

FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 

BirMINGHAM, ALA., March 13.—There is every indica- 
tion that the lumber business in the Birmingham dis- 
trict will be excellent this spring and summer, and it is 
the opinion of dealers that it will surpass anything for the 
last three years. The demand and prices have been gradu- 
ally on the increase since early fall, and the most skeptical 
now believe that the improvement is a substantial one. All 
classes of stock find ready sale and car material, ties and 
structural timbers for the railroads are selling well and 
bringing good prices. The shortage of cars is retarding 
the movements somewhat. The weather conditions in Ala- 
bama are good and sawmill and logging operations are go- 
ing forward nicely. Local building operations are good and 
pom Sana dealers and contractors predict fine progress this 
spring. 

The State Public Service Commission has granted the 
Pioneer Lumber Company, Pickens County, permission to 
condemn right of way for railway purposes over lands in 
Tuscaloosa County. The commission also granted permis- 
sion to the Bagdad Lumber Company, of Bagdad, Fla., for 
right of way through lands of the Atkinson Lumber Com- 
pany, Escambia County, Alabama, 

The Alabama Publi¢ Service Commission has denied the 
petition of the Southern Railway, North Alabama and Sea- 
board Air Line, asking permission to make advance in the 
intrastate freight rates on cross ties. The petition was 
heard several weeks ago, but the decision was withheld until 
last week. The commission ruled that the railroads had 
not shown that there was any need for such an increase, 


SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 


WarrREN, ARK., March 13.—Reports from every south- 
ern pine producing section indicate that the South is in 
the grip of one of the most severe car shortages in years. 
At some places mills are. not receiving more than 10 percent 
of requirements, while at others the supply does not exceed 
25 percent and very few, if any, are receiving more than 
50 percent of their needs. Ordinarily during a car shortage 
the railroad companies have a surplus of coal and stock 
cars which can be utilized by lumber manufacturers, but now 
that class of equipment is equally as scarce as box cars. 

A canvass of the retail trade reveals the fact that prac- 
tically none of the dealers have received their spring 
stocks, and with spring buying from retail yards less than 
thirty days off the indications are the manufacturers of 
southern yellow pine will be unable to cope with the situ- 
ation unless something can be done to bring immediate relief 
from the present stringent car shortage. Order files are 
well filled with the majority of manufacturers sold ahead 
from thirty to sixty days, and there is a decided tetdency to 
avoid further bookings until shipments are moving forward 
more freely. 

Prices have shown advances of from 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand feet the last three weeks, and unless there is a 
material improvement in the empty car situation it is pre- 
dicted southern pine prices will advance from $3 to $5 a 
thousand before May 1. 

Orders are coming in freely from both the retail yard 
and factory trade, and a large number of requisitions are 
unplaced. Arkansas soft pine lath continue in good de- 
mand with No. 2 selling at $1.80 f. o. b. mill and No. 1 
from $2.20 to $2.30 f. o. b. mill. 

Weather conditions are ideal for manufacturing and saw- 
mills are running full capacity. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 11.—In about ten days the mill 
of the Beaver Lumber Company at Prescott on the lower 
Columbia will resume operations after a shutdown of two 
years’ duration. Henry Kirk, manager, has maintained that 
the mill would not turn a wheel until conditions warranted 
operation and the resumption of operations therefore is 
strong testimony of the improved conditions. The mill is 
one of the principal plants on the river, 

The sawmill at Elmira, up the Willamette Valley, has 
just resumed operations after long shutdown. : alters 
is manager of the Elmira Iamber Company, which owns 
the mill. <A big drive of logs was recently made down the 
Long Tom River from a tract of timber the company owns 
in the mountains a few miles back of Elmira. 

is understood here that arrangements will soon be 
made whereby the mill of the Falls City Lumber Company 
at Falls City, Ore., can resume operations. This is a new 
plant with a daily capacity for 100,000 feet. The company 
is now building a railroad into the timber. 

The Silver Falls Timber Company is now about to select 
the location for the $250,000 mill that is to be built this 
summer. It will be at either Mt. Angel or Silverton or on 
the timber company’s logging railroad about twelve miles 
east of Silverton. The mill will begin operations as soon 
as completed. M. C. Woodard, of Portland, is manager of 
the company, maintaining offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building. 

Orders for 15,000,000 feet of fir for car construction were 
placed in this State recently, the cars to be built for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. This had a strengthening effect 
on the situation here. 
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| THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 15.—There is an improvement 
developing in the general lumber business in this sec- 
tion and it looks as if there soon will be an active de- 
mand for all kinds of lumber, now that the weather is 
pecoming suitable for building operations to begin. The 
country yard as well as the local retailers, are beginning 
to realize that spring is near and that they must prepare 
to meet the spring requirements. The roads in the country 
are yet in bad shape and that is one reason why the country 
trade is so backward. The retail yards in large towns are 
beginning to buy in spite of the bad weather, but as yet the 
smaller yards do not seem to be in any particular hurry to 
place orders for stock. ‘They want to hold off until the 
weather has become permanently settled. 

While there is a betterment in the volume of southern 
yellow pine business there is not the activity that should 
prevail. The trouble the manufacturers are having in 
getting transportation equipment for their needs is growing 
worse all the time and they are holding up many orders for 
this reason that should go forward. They are booking orders 
subject to delay. The yard trade shows some improvement. 
The railroad demand is better than it was and there is a 
little more activity in the volume of business placed by the 
car companies. Prices rule strong, especially from the large 
mills. There is a decrease in the number of specials from 
the smaller manufacturers, 

A record for building permits unequaled since the days 
just previous to the world’s fair of 1904, was announced 
last Saturday by the building commissioner, when permits 
for buildings estimated to cost $816,345 were issued. The 
largest permit issued was that for the Orpheum Theater, 
which is to be erected at Ninth and St. Charles streets at a 
cost of $100,000. The new bank building to be occupied by 
the Franklin Bank at Broadway and Washington Avenue 
will cost $60,000. A building for the Booth-St. Louis Cold 
Storage Company, costing $60,000, has also been authorized. 











IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., March 14.—Spring business is open- 
ing up in pretty good shape in all lumber lines. The 
weather last week, with the exception of high winds, was 
favorable for building, and the winds aided greatly in drying 
the roads and making country trade possible. The yard 
trade is not well started yet, but there are so many in- 
quiries that are developing into orders so readily that the 
manufacturers are well pleased with the outlook. Inability 
to get railway equipment has caused one or two of the big 
manufacturing concerns that are extensive factors in the 
local market .to close their mills for the time being and 
others are taking orders subject to delay. Shippers are being 
asked to allow their stock to be sent forward in open cars 
so that the congestion may be relieved to some extent. The 
manufacturers say the car shortage insures the holding firm 
of the markets until the spring trade reaches its height, for 
it is out of the question now to send in specials and demor- 
alize prices. In some parts of the Missouri-Kansas district 
the farmers already are getting at their spring work, but in 
most localities they will have a good deal of repair work to 
do before they have to devote their entire time to their field 
work and with prosperity general among the farmers they 
are in condition to handle repair work this spring that has 
been neglected in the past because of lack of funds. 

Arthur W. Byrne, formerly associated with the Byrne 
lumber interests in Kansas City, spent last week in Kansas 
City. Mr. Byrne now is in the building and loan business in 
Los Angeles, to which city he removed about three years ago. 

A. L. Houghton, hardwood dealer, returned the first of last 
week from a trip among the hardwood mills in Arkansas. 
Mr. Houghton says the mills still are very much hampered 
by the water ‘and that it will be some time before normal 
production can be brought about again. 

. W. Deal, assistant manager of the retail department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, who has returned from a 
series of meetings of retail managers, says reports from 
all the yard managers were to the effect that business has 
been considerably better, especially in Oklahoma, than it 
was last year at this time. The roads are beginning to get 
into fair shape and the outlook for a good trade is increas- 
ingly bright, Mr. Deal says. 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


Beaumont, TeEx., March 13.—The lumber situation 
shows a decided improvement this week. Prices hold 
firm at about $5 a thousand more than they were this 
time last year and as one millman said today, “operations 
are at a profit now.” 

Mill stocks are comparatively light and considerably 
broken and all the plants in this section are running full 
time, although none has as yet put_on night runs. 

Yards buy freely and it is confidently expected the de- 
mand from this source will improve steadily from now on. 
Buying will be very brisk, it is believed, by April 1 and a 
slight increase in prices is looked for. 

._ The demand for car material, ties and bridge timbers 
Is very good and is getting better every week. 

About the only complaint manufacturers have is the short- 
age of cars. The congestion seems to grow worse as spring 
approaches. The crowded condition of coastwise ports, it is 
thought, will cause many shippers to turn to Gulf ports and 
Beaumont will get its share of the tonnage. 

During the last week several fair-sized inquiries for yard 
stocks were received from Mexico, although no orders for 
that country have been placed, so far as can be learned. 
The Villa raid at Columbus, N. M., has placed another bar- 
Sabie the way of trade relations with the southern re- 

Cc. J 

Building activity in Beaumont is more pronounced now 
than at any time since the European war began. Buildings 
to cost approximately $200,000 are now under construction 
and most of them are wooden residences. In addition to 
these improvements others are planned that will necessi- 
tate an outlay of over $300,000. 

Building permits for February amounted to about $45,- 
000. which was about on a par with the usual February 
record, but the present outlook points to March surpassing 
all previous monthly records. The permits will easily 
exceed $100,000 this month. Chief among the improvements 
now under construction are the municipal wharves and 
freight sheds -to cost about $100,000; a wooden wagon 
bri xe over Drakes Bayou heing built by the city at a cost 
oi $2,200; the Kansas City Southern passenger depot to 
« $30,000;.Texas & New Orleans depot sheds to cost 
%6 000; Christian Science church to cost $10,000, and about 
thirty dwellings, all of the latter to be built of wood. 










RANGE, TEX., March 13.—Prices are holding steady, 
with the demand about “normal. The car situation has 
shown little change; in fact, the indications are that the 
siortage is growing more acute, but local manufacturers 
‘ave suffered little as yet. E. G. Spencer, general agent of 
'e Kansas City Southern at Beaumont, who was here to- 
: is quoted by a local lumberman as saying that his line 
's very short of equipment. 

. -ccording to advices received here today C. O. Yoakum, 
‘or a number of vears division superintendent of the Frisco 

stem in east Texas and western Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at DeQuincy, La., has been appointed assistant 


Prey 


neral manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, with head- 





quarters in Houston. Mr. Yoakum is well known here, It 
is understood that he will assume his duties with the Kirby 
company at once, being succeeded at DeQuincy by W. G. 
Choate. 

Contract, was closed Saturday by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company with the Westinghouse Electric Company 
for the electrical equipment that will be used in connection 
with the new mill plant that the former company is con- 
structing here. The generator is to be turbine-operated. 
Exact capacity of the dynamo has not been decided on and 
will not be until the planing mill machinery is purchased, 
scheduled to be closed some time this week. Each planing 
machine will be operated by an individual motor; the entire 
monorail system, 24,000 feet in length, will be electrically 
operated, power to be furnished by the one generator. The 
planer filing room equipment will be motor-driven also, and 
there will be a board transfer from saw to planing mill 
independent of the monorail. 

The equipment purchased includes wiring and all material 
necessary for installation of the plant. Preliminary work 
on the new plant is progressing rapidly, the contractors, 
Thrall & Shea, having a number of men at work clearing 
the site in preparation for construction work. Award of 
contract for the Lutcher & Moore railroad extension has 
not yet been announced, the bids not yet having been 
opened, although they were received last Monday. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., March 14.—That the lumber indus- 
try is facing a tremendous car shortage is now the dom- 
inating thought among yellow pine people of the South- 
west. Also the fact that it comes at a very unseasonable 
time. In the opinion of Harry T. Kendall, sales manager 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, it looks as though it is go- 
ing to be very prolonged. If this is the case it will be 
impossible for dealers to get any lumber to fulfill their 
requirements, 

So far the market has held up very well. Owing to the 
lack of cars, stocks at the mills have been slowly increas- 
ing. There is some buying reported in the northern mar- 
kets. The retail yards are not doing so well as hoped for, 
owing to the unusually dry spell all over Texas which has 
injured crops in some sections. Nevertheless it is somewhat 
better than last year. The railroads are buying in small 
quantities and have placed some orders for pine ties. 

The hardwood market is improving, some heavy _ sales 
being made during the last month. According to Thomas 
W. Blake, sales manager of the South Texas Lumber Com- 
pany, the highest prices are prevailing in hardwoods since 
1906, and if the condition continues there will be consider- 
ably more hardwood cut in Texas than before. 

Mr. Blake called attention to the fact that there are 
51,000,000 feet of hardwood consumed in Texas annually. 
A large part of this has been going to Texas manufacturers. 
There are 65,000,000 feet of hardwood cut in Texas a year. 
The statement might be surprising to those not familiar 
with the situation, says Mr. Blake, as Texas has not been 
regarded as a big hardwood field. The bureau of corpora- 
tions in its last statement, however, credited Texas with 
20,902,000,000 feet of standing hardwood timber. There 
—. only about five producing hardwood dealers in the 
State. 

R. H. Browne, general manager of the Liberty Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, of Big Creek, Tex., also declares 
that there is a better demand for hardwood, with gum very 
good and oak showing steady improvement. 

Operations at the new lumber mill of D. B. Cline in the 
pine belt of Walker County, near Huntsville, began last 
Wednesday. Mr. Cline has been in the lumber manufactur- 
ing business in East Texas since 1867. He resigned recently 
as manager of the woodworking department of the Barrett 
Lumber Company and is succeeded by his son, Elmer Cline. 
The new plant is complete in every way and has an excel- 
lent supply of timber to draw from. 

It was reported here Saturday that the main_ shaft 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s mill at Lake Charles 
broke and the mill was closed down. The work of repairing 
posi immediately commenced and the mill is again in opera- 

on. 

Cc. A. Carter, formerly of Mississippi, has moved the plant 
formerly operated at Niblett’s Bluff by Dr. C. E. Phillips to 
the Little Cypress Bayou and started cutting rough lum- 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


Norroutk, Va., March 13.—The amount of business 
done in North Carolina pine last week was no heavier 
than during the first part of the month and while the 
present outlook is not particularly bright that there will 
be any sudden increase in sales, yet there are no indications 
that the price basis is weakening. No relief has been af- 
forded as yet by the railroads to lurmber shippers in clearing 
up the export congestion and allowing domestic business to 
be transported without delay. This is the real cause why 
the manufacturers are not getting more orders ~both for 
rough and dressed stock. They have a good supply of 
orders on hand, practically taking up all of their surplus 
stock, but can not get the stuff through and the buyers are 
just as hard up in finding a way to get stock through 
promptly. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. Mo., will address the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association to 
be held in Norfolk March 23 on the subject of costs along 
the same lines as the address delivered by him at the 
Southern Pine Association meeting. R. S. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the Nationdl association, will also be in attendance 
-and address the meeting. At the banquet Judge Stephen C. 
Bragaw, of Washington, N. C., a very able after dinner 
speaker, will address the pine lumbermen. 

















SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 

SAVANNAH, GA., March 13.—There has been a tempo- 
rary lull in the lumber business, following considerable 
activity over a period of several months. This is due in 
large measure to the inability of the manufacturers to ship 
their product. It is said that the terminals at the large cen- 
ters in the North are badly congested with freight that there 
are no transportation facilities to move. 

Except for the momentary inability to ship. the industry 
is resting on a very comfortable basis. Lumber people say 
there is an active and increasing demand, and the bugaboo 
of the European war no longer frightens them. Southern 
milling interests are confidently expecting to reap a rich 
harvest out of the European belligerent nations. 

Prices are inactive of course as long as the manufacturers 
are unable to ship, but the mills throughout the territory are 
working, giving employment to thousands of people. The 
demand is also good for naval stores, with prices at a satis- 
factory level. These allied industries are in better shape 
now than at any time since the Buropean war began. 





THe AMERICAN vice consul at Piedras Negras, Mexico, 
says that beginning February 18, 1916, passenger trains 
of the Southern Pacific crossed the International Bridge 
and connected with Mexican trains for the first time in 
three years. 
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PineTimbers 
Our “Hammond Quality” 
also applies to all grades of our 


Y/ . . ‘0 an ie e 
Rift Flooring 20°*4=4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
.C.R.R. ammond, La. J 











We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’1 Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 

















Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., inet ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 























Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
HvuGH CoRRY, Pres. ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


W. D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HUGH CorRRY, JR., Treas. 








Forest Mensuration 


. By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


| Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 





American Lumberman piice"'s., Chicago 
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HUNT 


Our Two 
Big Band Saws 


are now busily engaged, 
and have been for some 
time, cutting the 











TAR 





FINEST FIGURED 


GUM LOGS 


that ever came from the 
woods—plain sawn and 
quartered —irom %” up, 
good widths. 

Booking orders now 


for March and April 
shipments. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 











**The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World.’’ 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


sieaetiitnsen Makers of Fiance ms 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade,’ Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 





Ask for our prices on 




















sot ESE SERRE 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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A. J. Cross, of the C. L. Cross Lumber Company, 
Monadnock Building, Chicago; spent part of the week 
on a selling trip in Iowa points. 


C. M. Sears, of the Edward &. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., was a visitor from the hard- 
wood field in Chicago during the week. 


George Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate Lum- 
ber Company, left Tuesday for a ten days’ trip in the 
South and to the mili of the company at Brinson, Ga. 


William E. Barrett, of William E. Barrett & Co., 
dealers in west Coast products, is ill at his home 905 
Forest avenue, Evanston. 
it is said. 


W. A. Ryan, general manager of the Louisiana Cy- 
press Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Harvey, La., left 
for the South Tuesday, having spent a couple of days 
in Chicago. 


J. H. Faust, of J. H. Faust & Co., Paducah, Ky., 
manufacturers and wholesalers of hardwood lumber, 
returned to Paducah early in the week, after spending 
a few days in Chicago. 


Gus Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Company of 
Milwaukee, spent Tuesday in Chicago, in connection 
with business at the local office of the company in 
the Marquette Bulding. 


R. D. Hunting, of the R. D. Hunting Lumber Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Ia., spent a couple of days in the 
local market placing orders for material needed at the 
sash and door plant in which his company is interested. 


J. B. Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Company, manu- 
facturing and wholesaling hardwoods, with Chicago 
offices in the Conway Building, has returned from 
the South, where he spent ten days on a buying trip. 


John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon 
Lumber Company, of Saginaw, spent a few days last 
week in the Chicago service depot of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company of Illinois and reports redwood in great 
demand. 


L. O. Crosby, president of the Stillwell-Crosby Lum- 
ber Company, Canton, Miss., has returned south follow- 
ing several days spent in Chicago, conferring with 
officials of the Stillwell company in: the McCormick 
Building. 


A. Thorne Swift, of silo fame, returned from the west 
Coast this week and says optimism fairly radiates 
in every section he visited, in Washington, Oregon 
and California, and that naturally big silo business is 
going to result. 


H. L. Hayward, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, spent a few 
hours at the Chicago office of the company en route 
home to Kansas City from the East, where he had 
been on a business trip. 


C. H. Worden, president of the C. H. Worden Lum- 
ber Company, Mason, Wis., stopped off in Chicago 
Thursday en route home from a business trip east. 
Mr. Worden is also president of the Mason Mercantile 
Company and the Mason State Bank. He said that 
he found conditions very active in the East and he 
believed that business would remain good for some 
time. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., of the McCormick 
Building, has returned from a three weeks’ trip in 
the South. Most of the time was spent at the mill 
of the Mississippi Lumber Company at Quitman, Miss., 
and stops were made at Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., 
and New Orleans, La. Mr. Lowe talked with many 
lumbermen while away and reports that everybody 
is busy. 

C. S. Searing, lately of New Orleans, La., and for 
many years well known to the lumber trade as a dealer 
in southern timberlands, has opened an office for the 
conduct of a general timberland business at 1347 Con- 
way Building, Chicago. ° Mr. Searing announces that 
he expects to handle all kinds of timber properties 
and is locating in Chicago so as to be in closer touch 
with the various lumbering sections of the country 
as well as the prospective buyers. 


A party of lumbermen who were in Chicago last 
Saturday included F. L. Peck, Scranton, Pa., president 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hatties- 
burg, and the Homochitto Lumber Company, of Bude, 
Miss.; W. J. Haynen, general manager of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company; Samuel Morton, of the 
Homochitto Lumber Company, and R. K. Smith, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., vice president and general manager 
of the Mississippi Central Railroad Company. 


R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left Monday evening for 
Cincinnati, where he conferred on Tuesday with the 
board of directors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. From Cincinnati 
Mr. Kellogg went to Philadelphia to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. He was one of the speakers before the 
association, his subject being, ‘‘Trade Extension.’’ 


Among out of town box manufacturers visiting the 
Chicago trade during the week were T. J. Wilcox, 
vice president and general manager of the Linderman 
Box & Veneer Company, Eau Claire, Wis.; E. A. Good- 
ing, president of the Wisconsin Box Company, Wausau, 


His condition is not serious, © 


Wis., and H. L. Green, president of the Green "ros, 
Box & Lumber Company, of Rockford, Ill. These 
visitors reported inquiries on box and crating mate. 
rial improving, coupled with advanced prices. L»«bor 
conditions they said were fair, although there wa. no 
oversupply and some localities are even having trouble 
in getting desirable workers. 


Ralph H. Lachmund, who recently became «sg. 
ciated with Denson, Cooley & Denson in the practice 
of corporation and admiralty law in the First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, comes of a well known 
lumber family. His father, Otto Lachmund, who now 
resides with his son, Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company, at Potlatch, ida,, 
spent the greater part of his life asspgciated with 
C. Lamb & Sons, Clinton, Iowa, one of the pioveer 
white pine manufacturing concerns of the upper 
Mississippi River region. Ralph Lachmund, after 
graduating from Stanford University and afterward 
getting a degree of Doctor of Laws at Harvard and 
being admitted to the bar in Massachusetts in 1910, 
was married and spent the following six years in 
Germany and Italy with his wife, who became the 
acknowledged star of the Grand Opera of Hamburg, 
Several months after the beginning of the war they 
returned to America and on going to California Mr, 
Lachmund was admitted to the bar there, and had 
the good fortune to get into this old established firm. 


E. P. Holmes, of the Holmes & Herrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Gulfport, Miss., was a pleasant visitor at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week, Mr, 
Holmes is very much interested in the shipping ques- 
tion, believing it is one of the most urgent now 
before American business men. Lumbermen are espe- 
cially interested in it, in his opinion, and Congress 
should revise the shipping laws and should use every 
proper means for encouragement of American merchant 
marine. Mr. Holmes feels that this country is at the 
mercy of foreign ship owners and when the war. closes 
will be even more so, unless some provision is made 
to meet the emergency. People who live along the 
sea coast are much more alive to the gravity of these 
matters than those who live in the interior, although 
he finds that the people in the interior are much 
more interested in them now than they were two or 
three years ago. The need of ships has been brought 
home to every branch of American business, the farm- 
ing communities included, and the Government could 
wisely give heed to this sentiment and begin now a 
constructive plan that would make the country in a 
few years’ time independent of any foreign country, 
regarding foreign transportation trade. 





NEW LUMBER COMPANY IN LOCAL FIELD 


Frank H. Burnaby and Fred H. Burnaby, for the 
last several years managers of the Hilgard Lumber 
Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, and the Root 
River Lumber Company, Racine, Wis., respectively, 
have announced their resignations to take effect 
April 1. The brothers will go into the wholesaling 
lumber business in Chicago for themselves. Plans for 
the new company are now being made. 

P. L. Musick, who for the last six years has been 
assistant manager of the Hilgard Lumber Company, 
will succeed Frank H. Burnaby as manager of the 
Chicago office. Hal Rix, who has had a long retail 
experience with the Michigan Lumber & Fuel Con- 
pany, at Flint, Mich., has joined the sales force of 
the Hilgard Lumber Company and will travel from 
the Detroit headquarters, which are in chai%e of Pete 
Smith. R. M. Middlebrook, manager of the Vaughan 
Lumber Company, of San Antonio, Tex., has been in 
Chicago during the week, visiting the Hilgard Lumber 
Company’s local branch office. 





LOCAL ASSOCIATION OUT AFTER NEW MEM- 
BERS 


The membership committee of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago has issued an appeal to members 
to aid in a campaign for new members. A circular 
has been issued outlining the benefits that the asso- 
ciation affords, mentioning the club room, arbitration 
committee, inspection department and credit work and 
other department work. Relative to how the arbi- 
tration committee is helpful the circular reads: 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, owing to the 
unique charter granted to it by the State, is able to main- 
tain an arbitration committee whose decision is of the same 
legal standing as that of any lower court. The manifest 
advantage of having any disputed case tried before a board 
of intelligent lumbermen, rather than a court that is un- 
familiar with the customs, terms and usages of the business, 
is so obvious that it needs no discussion. 

This committee, however, assumes the added duty of main- 
taining the high reputation of the association for the intez- 
rity of individual members. This is done through the con- 
sideration given claims against individual members of the 
association. This committee fulfills the obligation of the 
association by absolutely guaranteeing a ‘‘square deal” on ail 
business transacted with its members. . 

If any shipper has a claim against a member of the associ- 
ation the committee considers the evidence of both sides and 
renders a decision by which its members are forced to abide, 
The work of this committee and the careful selection 0! 
members by the membership committee are designed to make 
membership in the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 3 
“Badge of Honor.” 


Secretary Hooper and members of the publicity 
committee have finished their work in epmpiling 2 
new Year Book and the printers are expected to have 
the book off the press within a few days. The book 
will contain an alphabetical and classified list of mer- 
bers, showing the amount of lumber handled and invit- 
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ing :vembers to codperate with their fellow members 
by «iving them an opportunity to figure on lumber or 
material for which they are in the market. 





LARGE BOND ISSUE UNDERWRITTEN 

T) + James D. Lacey Timber Company of Chicago has 
unde: written the entire Arkansas shortleaf yellow pine 
timber bond issue of the Ozan Graysonia Lumber Com- 
pan) amounting to $675,000. The issue is of first and 
refuding mortgage 6 percent gold bonds in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100, and these are selling at 
par ond accrued interest. 

The Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Company is a-consolida- 
tion of the Ozan Lumber Company, of Prescott, Ark., 
and the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Company, of Gray- 
sonin, Ark. Its president and general manager is W. N. 
Beni's, who has a long successful experience as shortleaf 
yellow pine operator in the South. Previous to the con- 
solidation Mr. Bemis was president of the Ozan Lumber 
Company. The Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Company, a 
subsidiary of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, is 
owned by the heirs of the late William Grayson and by 
N. W. MeLeod, president of the German Savings Insti- 
tution, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The following are the officers of the company making 
the bond issue: W. N. Bemis, president and general 
manzger; W. E. Grayson, vice-president; T. W. Ros- 
borough, vice president and assistant general manager; 
Inghram Grayson, se¢retary and treasurer; directors— 
Henry S. Priest, St. Louis; W. N. Bemis, Prescott, Ark. ; 
J. W. Bemis, St. Louis; W. E. Grayson, St. Louis; Will- 
iam Grayson, St. Louis; George H. Grayson, Graysonia, 
Ark., and Duncan McRae, Prescott, Ark. 

The security for the loan consists of 67,391.60 acres 
of timber lands of Clark, Pine, Howard and Montgomery 
Counties, Arkansas, (61,052.74 acres owned in fee— 
6,338.86 acres timber only), which it is estimated will 
cut 292,997,000 feet of Arkansas shortleaf yellow pine 
and 6,850,000 feet of white and red oak timber. Other 
details of the bond issue are being furnished the timber 
bond buying public by the James D. Lacey Timber Com- 
pany, which has its office in the McCormick Building, 
Chicago. 


RAILROAD PROMOTES AGRICULTURE 


Plans Further Southern Dairy Farms—Lumber Inter- 
ests Are Benefited 


‘*Tt is a pleasure to see all the new barns built this 
year.’’ Such was the closing sentence in the report of 
a creamery manager in the South, and as the report 
had to do with a work that the Illinois Central Railroad 
is carrying on for the promotion of the agricultural com- 
munities it serves, its wording led to an investigation 
as to just what this railroad is doing that would be of 
interest to lumbermen. 

To start at the beginning, it was learned that four 
years ago the Illinois Central arranged for its first dem- 
onstration farm in the South for the purpose of teaching 
the farmers the importance of using scientific methods 
in the cultivation of the soil as well as diversification 
and rotation of crops. So successful were the results 
obtained that more farms were established from time to 
time in Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Kentucky until the number is now thirty-one. 

Just now the Illinois Central is taking the initiative 
in another movement for the promotion of farm wealth 
in the South. The rather unique plan that the railroad 
will try out in counties that meet its requirements is the 
giving away of pure bred Holstein or Hereford bulls 
so that it may promote the interests of dairying or grow- 
ing of beef cattle. Already the county agricultural 
officials of Hines, Madison and Warren counties of Mis- 
sissipi have taken advantage of the offer of the Illinois 
Central and five bulls have been given to each county. 
In addition to this scheme for -further animal hus- 
bandry and dairy farming, officials of the road are meet- 
ing with much success with another plan whereby in any 
town or community that furnishes enough money to build 
and eqtip a creamery with necessary machinery the rail- 
road will install an experienced manager and pay his 
salary for the first year. 

In carrying out this work the industrial department of 
the Illinois Central, which is in charge of J. C. Clair, a 
man brim full of ideas and initiative, codperation is of- 














SOUTHERN DAIRY HERD RESULTING FROM CREAMERY PROMOTION WORK 


The trustees of the bond issues are the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., and the Michigan 
Trust Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 





TANGIBLE PROOF THAT THE RAILROADS ARE 
REALLY IN THE MARKET 


The lumber industry looks hopefully to the railroads 
as purchasers of forest products this year, and the ques- 
tion often is asked, Are the railroads really in the mar- 
ket’ Information is at hand concerning one railroad 
that appears to be, and this may be taken as a hopeful 
example of the rest. Paul H. King, of Detroit, the oper- 
ating receiver of the Pere Marquette Railroad, advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

‘-Our maintenance of way program this year calls for 
an outlay of $2,200,000, just to keep the property in good, 
sate operating condition. We will lay 123 miles of new 
rail, partly 85-pound and partly 90-pound, a total of 
more than 17,000 tons, at a cost of $550,000 for the rail, 
an. $200,000 for the labor of laying it. We are putting 
775,000 ties into the track this year. A tie in the track 
costs a dollar. We are putting out 150 miles of gravel 
at a total cost of $150,000. Bridge repairs and renewals 
co- $100,000; fences and crossings $55,000; block sig- 
nas and interlocking devices $75,000; new water-tanks 
ne rly $50,000; new passing tracks necessary for the 
havdling of traffic more than $100,000; repairs to build- 
ins and struetures more than $250,000; and so on down 
th. list. Then there is the maintenance of equipment ex- 
pease, which will amount this. year, as it did last year, 
to ore than $3,000,000. Added to these items are the 
tilie expenses and general expenses. These enormous 
Oo. tlays must be made simply to keep the property up, 
to say nothing of improvements. ’’ 

Not all of these expenditures are for forest products 
“.ccetly; but ties, bridge repairs and. renewals, tanks, 
)vilding repairs and fences and crossings total $1,230,000. 

tainly, also, some of the other expenditures must ulti- 

aut ely aid the man who sells lumber in Michigan. 

it is a known fact that every tenth tie must be replaced 

ch year. Some of the roads may not have been main- 
“ining that average under the business conditions of the 


ia past. There is reason to believe that now they 
Wil . 


fered local bankers, business men and farmers. The 
more recent towns to establish creameries, with Illinois 
Central paid managers in charge, are Water Valley and 
Sardis, Miss. Since these creameries were started a few 
weeks ago, farmers in the respective communities have 
purchased twelve blood Holstein cows as a start for the 
upbuilding of a dairying community. 

In instances where bulls are given the counties the 
responsibility rests with the county agricultural officials 
as well as the business men of the community receiving 
the blooded stock. One of the provisions that must be 
met is that no animal is presented to a county that has 
not eradicated the cattle tick and had the quarantine 
raised. 


The work of the Illinois Central which is directly help- . 


ing towns and agricultural communities is indirectly 
helping the lumber business because any development of 
the kind means the purchase of more lumber, especially 
on farms now devoted to dairying. Statistics show that 
300 new silos were built in Mississippi last year, and 
these were mostly of wood construction. An accompany- 
ing illustration shows a southern farm which is now 
devoted chiefly to dairying. 












PURE BRED HOLSTEINS THAT ARE GIVEN AWAY 


short winters—and a growing season that affords pas- 
turage for the greater part of the year. The short win- 
ter also makes the cost of feeding from one pasturage 
time to another much less than in other parts of the 
country. These are some of the conditions that indus- 
trial officials of the road point to in speaking of the 
work they are carrying one. Attention is also called to 
the added advantage of the easy growth of such crops 
as corn, oats, sorghum, legumes and the many different 
grasses essential to the successful operation of the dairy 
farm. 

Concerning the result of the establishment of a cream- 
ery at Jackson, Miss., the manager of the creamery re- 
ported as follows: 

I have never seen development work go by leaps and bounds 
as the dairy business has in Mississippi. When this creamery 
plant was opened up a year ago there were no cream sepa- 
rators in the territory at all, and very few people had cows 
that were in shape to be milked. On the opening day and 
for a short time thereafter we operated with about seven 
patrons. This number was gradually increased until there 
are now 220 patrons. 

The banks are loaning money to some of the farmers to pur- 
chase additional cows and it will be only a matter of a short 
time before this will be done, us the majority of the farmers 
are in favor of increasing their herds as fast as they can and 
getting silos and barns in shape properly to feed and care 
for their cattle. It is a pleasure to see all the new barns 
built this year. 

The following statement shows the progress of the 
creamery that is conducted by the Mississippi Cream- 
ery Association: 

Pounds of 

butter made No of patrons 
MRE NERD a 5 hp. grasa: as 010 ciate es 1,957 Bas 
Were MONG ss «os 60 cic hs cece 12,686 220 
Total number of pounds made in one year........ 106,265 
Total amount paid to farmers in one year........$30,095.66 

‘*Tt is hoped that many other communities of the South 
will take advantage of the opportunity of establishing 
creameries, as the live stock industry, especially dairying, 
means a great deal for the farmer,’’ declared Mr. Clair 
to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘‘It 
gives him a cash market for his milk and cream, thereby 
enabling him to pay his general expenses as he goes along 
and in giving the farmer this market it encourages him 
to keep better cows, which means larger production. 
Larger production means cheaper production; better cows 
mean better farmers and of course higher value for lands. 
A great many farms have waste lands that are suitable 
for pasture lands and in this way the entire farm can 
be cultivated. In establishing demonstration farms, 
creameries and the giving away of thoroughbred. Hol- 
stein and Hereford bulls it is our belief that we are 
accomplishing practical results for permanent agricul- 
ture.’’ 

Literature sent out by the industrial department fur- 
ther points out that now is a good time for farmers to 
take up the dairying business in the South because there 
never was a time when dairy products were in such de- 
mand; because dairy cattle of good breeding were never 
sought for in greater number and general cattle short- 
age means better prices for beef stock. It is pointed out 
that the dairy check, regularly given out, is a farm profit 
check that the dairyman can count on regardless of 
weather or climatic conditions. 

Many of the sections are urged to pay more attention 
to growing beef cattle and it is in these sections that 
Hereford pure bred bulls are given away instead of 
Holsteins. Several years ago the Illinois Central started 
to. run farm demonstration trains over its lines tribu- 
tary to agricultural districts, and these trains still rep- 
resent another feature of the work of the railroad to 





The Illinois Central offi- 
cials who are in charge of 
the industrial work believe 
that no part of the country 
has better opportunities for 
all phases of agriculture, 
especially dairying, or more 
inviting possibilities for the 
creamery industry than the 
territory along its southern 
lines. Despite the natural 
conditions it has been with- 
in the last few years only 
that agriculture has been 
given any part of the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

The part of the country 
spoken of has the advantage 

















of a favorable climate for 
dairying—long summers and 
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- HARDWOODS 
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C. P. CROSBY 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 
I offer the following hardwood lumber : 


BIRCH 
100,000 ft. 1°’ No. 1 and 2 common, good run widths and lengths. 
35,000 ft. 1°’ 1st and 2nd. . a 
30,000 ft. 154” No. 1 common. 
120,000 ft. 154’? No. 2 common. 
25,000 ft. 1'’ Ist and 2nd and No. 1 common. 
15,000 ft. 2” 1st and 2nd, nice and wide. 
HARD MAPLE 
25,000 ft. 14¢"’ No. 2 common. 
50,000 ft. 1’” log run. 
BASSWOOD 
50,000 ft. 134” No. 1 common and Ist and 2nd. 
MAPLE HEARTS 
15,000 ft. 4x4, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
30,000 ft. 4x5, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
“5,000 ft. 6x6, 10 to 16 ft. nice sound stock. 
45,000 ft. 2x6 and wider. 
CRATING STOCK 
75,000 ft. miscut hardwood, No. 3 and better will surface down to 








maple, ash and elm all together. Good run of widths and lengths. A 

















E and 3-4, contains all grades from clear down to No. 3, basswood, birch, 
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Maple ual Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. ; 


5 We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak - 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kic 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 














promote prosperity in territory it serves. Success of its 
demonstration farms is too well known to need recount- 
ing here. 


~ 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Homer S. Sackett, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, left Thursday evening for Minneap- 
olis, where he expects to attend a conference of northern 
pine manufacturers relative to a permanent exhibit of 
northern products that will be arranged for Minneapolis. 
The northern pine people plan to have a permanent ex- 
hibit such as is found at the Building Material Exhibit 
in Chicago. As Mr. Sackett has had much to do with 
the exhibit of the National association at the different 
annual retail meetings and building shows his advice is 
being sought in preparation of the exposition. 

Walter H. Bell, of the National association, spent most 
of this week in northern Indiana visiting retail lumber- 
men and getting first hand information as to what the 
retailers desire in codperation with the manufacturers, 
and also offered suggestions. This is a new plan being 
followed by the National association in order to get 
closer to the retailer and his problems, and it is likely 
that many such visits will be made by representatives of 
the association. 

The National association will jointly have an exhibit 
with the Southern Pine Association next week at the 
exposition to be held in Chicago by the American Rail- 
way Engineering & Maintenance of Way Association. 
The exhibit will consist of all kinds of southern pine 
that are used for railway purposes and the mill construc- 
tion models of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. It will be in charge of George R. Short 
and E. E. Pendleton, of the Southern Pine Association, 
and Mr. Sackett, of the National association. 

The work of the National association has grown to 
such proportions that additional space will be taken in 
the Lumber Exchange Building, room 909 now_ being 
fitted up for its occupancy. 








SALES MANAGER IS CHOSEN 


Announcement is made that W. W. Simmons has been 
appointed sales manager for the Big Salkehatchie Cy- 
press Company of Varnville, S. C. Mr. Simmons is a 
native Texan, but has been associated with cypress mills 
in Louisiana for the last ten years. His start was as 
bookkeeper and paymaster in the logging department of 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Company, Patterson, La. 
From there he went with the Lutcher & Moore interests 
at Lutcher, La., as assistant superintendent. Later ex- 
perience was with the Lyon Cypress Company, of Gary- 
ville, La., in the sales department, and the order depart- 
ment of the St. Bernard Cypress Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 

The Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company, which oper- 
ates one of the R. H. Downman mills, started operation 
last September. From the start the cut has been from 
stock widths and it is piled on 8-foot bottom with 3-foot 
air space between piles, with each width, grade, thick- 
ness and length stacked separately. This method of 
stacking has produced well dried lumber and the com- 
pany operates without dry kilns. In its storage yard 
it now has about nine million feet of lumber. The plan- 
ing mill will start in operation the latter part of the 
present month. Then the selling of its cypress will begin. 
All these shipments will be graded according to the new 
grading rules of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





TELLS OF MINNESOTA FORESTRY WORK 


D. P. Tierney, of St. Paul, assistant State forester 
of Minnesota, visited the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Wednesday on his way home from the Forest Fire 
Prevention Congress at Lansing, Mich., where he de- 
scribed the work of the Minnesota department in that 
regard. He thought the congress would be productive 
of much good in Michigan. Regarding the slash burn- 
ing question, which was a subject of considerable de- 
bate at the Michigan meeting, he said the Minnesota 
department endeavors to use reasonable discretion in 
the matter. The lumberman is not required at all 
times to burn all his slash but often only to destroy 
that paralleling railroad or highway so as to give the 
fire fighters a vantage point from which to back-fire 
or otherwise combat a fire if started. He thought 
the lumbermen often add unnecessarily to the cost of 
burning slash by making it two operations, piling it 
up with the idea of coming back later to do the actual 
burning. Pine slash will burn green and there is no 
reason why the piling and burning can not be done 
in one operation. During the present winter it has 
been impossible to burn slash in many instances be- 
eause of the heavy snow this season in Minnesota. 
Mr. Tierney believes that real forest conservation and 
care must come from the next generation rather than 
this, and is therefore an earnest advocate of lectures 
and instruction in the schools, that the children may 
be taught both to appreciate the woods and to see 
the danger of carelessness in handling woods fires. 
‘The forest can never be made fireproof,’’ said Mr. 
Tierney, ‘‘and still be a forest, but the forest fire 
risk can be and ought to be reduced to the lowest 
possible point.’’ 





RECORD FOR HARDWOOD INSPECTION 


According to figures of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, which has its offices in the Mc- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, more hardwood was in- 
spected during February than in any other month 
since 1913. The volume inspected totaled 14,554,000 
feet. Reports reaching the office show that many of 
the hardwood men in the South have been unable to 
log on account of high water, and the manufacturers 
expect prices to remain on a high level. 


— 


BIRD HOUSE CONTEST INTERESTS BOYS 

Boy scouts of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago gave an exhibition of bird houses of their 
own construction at the church at Forty-first Street 
and Grand Boulevard, Tuesday evening. Fifteen )irq 
houses were entered in the contest. The prize money 
was furnished by Thomas Wilson, president of Morris 
& Co., Chicago packers. Out of the fifteen houses 
only one boy chose to make his exhibit of concrete; the 
remainder were of frame construction, with the ex. 
ception of one built of pieces of tree branches. Not 
only boy scouts but school boys everywhere through- 
out the country are featuring this year bird house 
contests, which not only have value from a standpoint 
of manual training, but teach the boys utility with 
short lengths of lumber. 

The winners were: James Whitfield, first prize, 
$5; Seward Covert, second prize, $3; (Seward Covert 
is the son of Rev. William C. Covert, pastor of the 
church, who is well known to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN); Lester Calkins, third prize, $1; David 
Palmer, fourth prize, $1. The boys had as judges of 
their handiwork some distinguished people in Chi- 
cago: Ernest A. Hamill, president of the Corn Ex. 
change National Bank; Charles A. Heath, of the Dixon 
Seed Company; John R. Thompson, of the Thompson 
restaurants; Mrs. L. J. Lampson and Miss Helen B, 
Drake. 

Following the announcement of the winners, Col. 
G. O. Shields, president of the League of American 
Sportsmen, gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Wild Ani- 
mals and Bird Life.’’ A large crowd viewed the ex- 
hibit and attended the lecture. 





SEEK LOWER HARDWOOD RATES 


Local hardwood dealers as well as manufacturers in 
Wisconsin and Michigan are intensely interested over a 
new lower rate on hardwoods from Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan to Pacifie coast points which went into 
effect March 15. The new rate is 60 cents per hundred 
pounds, which is a reduction from the old rate of 85 
cents, although it will be some time before it will be 
known just how far the new rate will affect the move- 
ment of hardwoods from this territory to Pacifie coast 
points. The general belict is that it means a revival of 
this trade, which within the last few years has suffered 
on account of importations of foreign hardwoods, espe- 
cially Japanese oak. 

Since the foreign hardwoods came into the market the 
high freight rate to the Coast practically worked as 
a prohibitory rate and the movement of hardwoods grad- 
ually lessened. The foreign hardwoods and Japanese 
oak were milled at Pacific coast points and the mill 
product was sold at a much lower rate than allowable 
on hardwoods from this territory. The new rate that 
became effective last Wednesday provides for minimum 
carloads of 60,000 pounds, and the new tariff: includes 
ash, birch, gum, hickory, maple and poplar. While the 
new rate from Chicago will be 60 cents the new rate from 
Michigan points will be 65 cents. What surfaced hard- 
woods had been moving from this territory at the old 
rate meant practically $30 per thousand feet in freight 
charges; the new rate from this territory will be about 
$9 less. This lowering, dealers say, will easily let the 
hardwoods from this territory compete with the foreign 
competition. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, in a telegram to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN states that it will take some time to tell 
what the effect of the new rate from lower Michigan 
points to Pacific coast terminals will be, but the belief 
of the members of that association is that the lower 
basis will afford competition with Japanese oak and 
western softwoods and renewed efforts will be made to 
increase the movement of hardwoods to the Pacific 
coast. 





HYMENEAL 


CUTLER-STACKPOLE.—The engagement of George 
C. Cutler jr., son of George C. Cutler, of Stetson, Cutler 
& Co., of Brookline, Mass., to Miss Margaret Stackpole, 
daughter of Mrs. Henry Stackpole, of Cambridge, has 
been announced. Young Cutler, who was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1913, is now connected with his 
father’s firm in Boston, one of the largest manufactur- 
ing and wholesale concerns engaged in the eastern spruce 
business. Mr. Cutler is prominent and popular in the 
younger set, as is his affianced wife. Miss Stackpole was 
presented recently and is a great favorite in her set and 
in the Vincent Club. She is a sister of Mrs. J. Harleston 
Parker (Edith V. Stackpole) of London, England, and of 
Miss Grace Stackpole. The wedding will take place in 
the summer. 


JOHNSON-BRADFORD.—Charles W. Johnson, a ol 
dent of the St. Louis Basket & Box Co., of St. uis, 
and a member of the school board of St. Louis, was 
united in marriage to Miss Willa Bradford in New York 
City March 14. The marriage is the culmination of an 
Alaskan romance, the young people having met on a 
trip to Alaska _ last year. Ea expect to spend their 
honeymoon at Washington, D. C., and Hot Springs, Va. 


4 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows: 














Quantity, feet Delivered at 

ARTICLE Navy Yard Sch. 
Agi -WINe. 05.5. s0% 12,000 feet.... Boston, Mass..... 9422 
pS a ear 5,000 feet.... Washington, D. C.9424 
RRM cc's 4 once eso Miscellaneous.. Washington, D, C.9424 
TORE. UMNO... 5% 5.0: 0030 61,000 feet.... Boston, Mass..... 422 
Pine, Virginia....... 48,000 feet.... Washington, D. C.9413 
Pine, Virginia....... 16,000 feet.... Washington, D 9424 
Pine, white: ..s...<:. Miscellaneous.. Brooklyn, N. Y....942 
Spruce, southern..... Miscellaneous... Brooklyn, dement™ 

DIR 5 chases ac 

Spruce sticks for spars30........... Philadelphia, Pa.. .9422 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA, Bay Minette—The Alabama Manufactur- 
ing Co., W. S. Crockett, manager and 5 Shollar, 
contractor, have consolidated as Crockett & Shollar. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—W. F. Arms and W. E. Harri- 
son, doing business as the Arms & Harrison Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., have dissolved partnership and the 
pusiness will be continued by Mr. Harrison. 

Mena—R. L. Park has sold his interest in the Lauck 
Lumber Co. to W. J. Lauck. 

Mounds—The Mark H. Brown Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Pine Bluff—J. W. Sanders has been succeeded by the 
Standard Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Oroville-Palermo—R. S. Kitrick has sold 
his }umber yards to Adams & Johnson, who have head- 
quarters in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Chico—The Clough Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Adams & Johnson. 

Sebastopol—Strider & Bridgeford have been succeeded 
by the Bridgeford Planing Mill Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Stratford—The Stratford Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $9,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Kemler Lumber Co. has sold 
its Wellington Avenue yard. 

Grayville—Lloyd Rotramel has sold one of his saw- 
mills near here to George Johnson. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Fred Bockstege, of the Bock- 

pry nnn Co., has bought the Globe Paper Co. for 
16,500. 
’ Fort Wayne—Hilker Bros. have been succeeded by 
Charles Hilker & Sons. Mr. Hilker and sons, George and 
John, have bought the interest of Frank Hilker and will 
assume all business affairs of the old firm, continuing at 
the present location. Frank Hilker has entered business 
for himself. 

Fort Wayne—The Horton Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turing washing machines and ironing boards, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. _ : 

Indianapolis—The Capitol Lumber Co. is still in busi. 
ness oo has not sold out, as some reports recently 
stated. 

Morgantown—The Fulsmore Manufacturing Co. has 
changed its name to the Umphrey Manufacturing Co. and 
removed to Crawfordsville. 

! North Judson—O, H. Keller has sold his interest in the 
North Judson Lumber Co. to J. M. Kriss, of Winamac. 

LaFayette—The LaFayette Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has reduced its capital stock from $50,000 to $25,000. 
ee Otterbein Lumber Co. now A. E. Van 

atta. 

St. Meinrad—The Anderson Valley Lumber & Spoke 
Co. has been succeeded by the St. Meinrad Hardwood 
Lumber & Spoke Co. 

Winamac—The Henry Kittinger Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the O. H. Keller Lumber & Coal Co. 

Winamac—The J. M. Kriss Lumber Co. has dissolved. 
0. H. Keller, a member of the company, will continue the 
business under the name of the O. H. Keller Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

IOWA. Clarion—The Clarion Planing Mill Co. is out 
of business. 

Coin—The Coin Lumber Co. has dissolved. 

Des Moines—The Deal-Rice Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Drisco Silo Co. 

Keokuk—The S. C. & S. Carter Co. has been succeeded 
by the Carter-Phelps Manufacturing Co. 

Melbourne—The . Eastman Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Melbourne Lumber Co. 

Princeton—Ed Peitcher has been succeeded by the 
Merchants’ Elevator Co. 

Urbana—The Farmers’ Grain Co. is out of the lumber 
business, 

Villisea—The Stoddard Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by — Fuller Lumber Co., having headquarters at Prince- 
ton, oO. 

KANSAS. Ashland—F. L. Clay is out of the lumber 
business. 

Ashland—The Cresslar & McCallum Lumber Co. is out 
of business. . 

Beeler—The Hickman Hardware & Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

Broughton—The Broughton Lumber Co. should read the 
._C, Carson & Son Lumber Co. J 

Liberal—The Lampe Lumber Co., now William Lampe. 

Parsons—The S. M. Cooper Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the L. O. Swalm Lumber Co. 

_ LOUISIANA. Cades—The Bertrand Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
is out of business. 

Honey Island—The Globe Packing Box Co. has been 
succeeded by the Honey Island Lumber & Veneer Co. 

Morgan City—The Rhoda Lumber & Veneer Co. is out 
of business. . 

Rayne-—Crandall & Son have been succeeded by Joseph 
Gossen or the Rayne Lumber Yard. 

_ MICHIGAN. Bad Axe—The Bad Axe Lumber Co. has 
increased its authorized capital from $25,000 to $35,000. 
Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Lumber Co. has sold 
its planing mill to T. H. Goodspeed. 

liomer—Dorris & Allen have been succeeded by W. H. 
Dorris & Son. 

MINNESOTA, Barnum-—E. Woodbury has been suc- 
ceeded by the Harvey Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Duluth. 

Goodbridge—The Tvedt & Prichard Co. hes been suc- 
ceeded by A. C, Tvedt & Co. 

Minneapolis—The A. S. Bliss Lumber Co. has sold out. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tunica—W. L. Bankston is out of the 
lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—J. F. Harrison has sold his lum- 
ber yard to the Morrow-Taaffe Lumber Co. 

¥reeburg—Strumpf & Schroeder have “been succeeded 
by the Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. 

b ey = City—The Diamond Seat & Body Co. is out of 
usinéss 

Orongo—L. E. Shelton has been succeeded by the Lo- 
8on-Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

MONTANA. Huntley—The Huntley Lumber & Imple- 
ment Co, is out of business. 

_NEW_YORK._ Buffalo—Peter Englehardt is now the 
Peter Englehardt Lumber Co. 

Painted Post—The Gordon Lumber Co. hag changed its 
name to the Gordon Building Material & Lumber Cor- 
poration. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Reeder—The Atlas Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Independent Lumber Co. 

Richardton—The Dunham Lumber Co. has been suc- 

Ceeded by the Kilzer Lumber Co., formerly the Richard- 
ton Milling Co. 
_ Richardton—The Richardton Milling Co. has changed 
its name to the Kilzer Lumber Co., and the latter com- 
Dany has taken over the assets and liabilities of both the 
Richardton Milling Co. and the Halliday Lumber Co., and 
Will operate same under one management, with head- 
Quarters here. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Sixth City Sash & Door Co. 
has dissolved; J. Zilichoffki has retired and A. Pickus 
continues under same name. 





OKLAHOMA. Medford—The A. C. Houston Lumber 
Co. has sold out. 

OREGON. Sheridan—The Sheridan Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Fischer-Boutin Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Pittsburgh—The American Timber 
Co. has moved to Mobile, Ala., with offices 620 City Bank 
Building. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Martin—L. Anderson & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Barnwell Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Barnwell. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Newark—The Hamilton Lumber Co. 
is closing out. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Republic Box Co. has increased 
its authorized capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Remlig—The Pineland Naval Stores Co. has increased 
its authorized capital from $40,000 to $80,000. 

VIRGINIA, Winchester—James L. Gardner has been 
succeeded by Davis Johnson. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Federal Lumber Co.’s 
plant has been acquired by Edward Hulbert, Sudden & 
Christensen and C. L. Lewis. The new owners will 
operate under the name of the Hulbert Lumber Co. and 
will cut mostly for the coastwise trade. The plant has a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. 

Seattle—Hans Cron has movedfrom the 
Bank Building to 911 White Building. 

WISCONSIN. Palmyra—Gregory Bros. have been suc- 


American 


ceeded by the Oscar A. Anderson Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Brookfield. 
Wausau—The Sexsmith-Gorman Lumber Co. has been 


succeeded by the Fred L. Sexsmith Lumber Co. 

Marshfield—The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. has sold 
its retail yard to G. D. Booth, of Marshfield and Anson 
Campbell, of Greenwood. A new company known as the 
Booth-Campbell Lumber Co. will be formed with an 
authorized capital of $25,000. 

Wauzeka—The Wauzeka Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by George M. Krone individually, and not by 
the Krone Lumber Co., as recently listed by a reporting 


agency. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—W. S. Crockett, manager 
and owner of the Alabama Manufacturing Co., and O. G. 
Shollar, a leading contractor and builder, have united 
their business under the firm name of Crockett & Shol- 
lar. They will enlarge company’s plant sufficiently to 
accommodate both industries and install a large quan- 
tity of additional machinery. 

Tuscaloosa—Quarles & Laird recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 


ARIZONA. Douglas—The Sacramento Mountain Lum- 
ber Co. has entered business. 

ARKANSAS. Prescott—The Powe Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., has ‘bought a hardwood mill here and tim- 
berland, which the company will develop. 

CALIFORNIA. Blythe—The Hammond Lumber Co., of 
San Francisco, is establishing a lumber yard to be known 
as the Palo Verder Lumber & Trading Co., which will 
be in charge of Harry F. Hossack. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—The William 
M. Pownal Co. recently entered the commission lumber 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The General Specialty Co. has 
begun manufacturing garment hangers. 

Chicago—The Mercer Lumber Co., 452 Peoples Gas 
Building, recently began wholesaling lumber. 

Chicago—The Reliance Mill Co. (Not Inc.), 1559 Schrei- 
ber Avenue, recently began manufacturing interior finish. 

a en & Co. are opening a lumber 
yard. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Frank C. Hilker has begun 
the retail lumber business. 

KANSAS. Augusta—The T. M. Deal Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, having headquarters at 
Wichita. 

‘i Shaffer—The Shaffer Lumber Co. 
ere. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Dixie Lumber Co. re- 
cently began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—J. P. Briant recently be- 
gan wholesaling long- and shortleaf yellow pine and 
cypress products, not hardwoods. His offices are 2640 St. 
Peter Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Yemoc Manufac- 
turing Co. has begun manufacturing furniture. 

MINNESOTA. Fairmont—B. H. Ward & Co. recently 
began the lumber business. 

Harmony—J. A. Rye will open a lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, which is represented in 
southern territory by C. E. Craven, will open a dressed 
stock department in this city. 

Meridian—The Snow Lumber Co. has been organized 
by Ashley C. Snow, formerly sales manager of the Eliott- 
Cobb Lumber Co. The new company will conduct a 
wholesale business in yellow pine and other lumber and 
will make a specialty of long joists, timbers and dimen- 
sion stock. 

MISSOURI. Dederick—The Logan-Moore Lumber Co. 
Ge open a yard here, having headquarters at Kansas 

ity. 

OKLAHOMA. Bromide—The Bromide Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard here. 

El Reno—G. O. Twyman is opening a lumber yard. 

— Harper—The Home Lumber Co. is opening 
a yard. 

Portland—The J. A. Pattison Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the commission business. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Valley Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business. 

Springfield—Binkley, Brandon & Dozier recently began 
the lumber and planing mill business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The McClelland-West 
Lumber Co. 
business. 

Charleston—L. O. Smith & Co. (Inc.) have opened an 
office here, with branch at Clarksburg. 

WISCONSIN. Barronett—The Consolidated Lumber Co. 
recently entered the retail trade, having headquarters at 
Stillwater, Minn. 

Comstock—The Miller-Olcott Lumber Co., of Cumber- 
land, is preparing to open a lumber yard at this point. 

Cylon—The Tobin Lumber Co., of New Richmond, has 
completed arrangements for opening a yard here. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Hamburg—Clanton Saw Mill Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

Pine Bluff—Standard Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; R. Carnahan, president; jp Hudson, vice 
president and E. H. Elsberry, secretary and treasurer. 





is opening a yard 








recently began the wholesale hardwood 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 









and 
“Velvet Edge” 
\ v Flooring 
SAWED * SAWED Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ps. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








r- 
There’s Good Profit 
In Quality Hardwoods 


when you can buy them right. We've simplified 
buying for you in shipping mixed cars of 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base. 


Dixie Flooring is perfectly milled, uniformly matched and 
graded—the result of years of honest endeavor and study, 


re 
& : 





Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Co. 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. J 











For Immediate 
Delivery— 


185,000 Feet 


White Ash 


4-4 to 12-4 thickness 
No. 2 Com.and Better. 


Write for prices today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 























LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5. 
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Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects. 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 








We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


@- {e] 


The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 
Lumber Co. | Idaho | 
antl White Pine 


CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 


























FLORIDA. Aycock—Aycock Wood Brick Veneer Co., 
authorized capital $500,000; T. J. Aycock, A.A. Myers jr., 
W. E. Aycock and S, T. Cameron. ; 

Fort Myers—Dorwin-Turner Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; Orville J. Dorwin, president; Vernon G 
Winderguist, vice president and Walter S. Turner, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 3 ; 

Pierson—Wainwright Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; T. E. Wainwright, president; King, vice 
president and S. R. Wainwright, secretary and treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Brunswick Shipbuilding. Co., 
authorized capital $500,000; J. H. Leo and others. . 
$ a Lumber Co., authorized capital 
2,500. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Lenox Sawmill Co., author- 
ized capital $300,000. 

Louisville—Dixie Lumber Co. (to conduct a wholesale 
and rehandling business at the yard which has been 
leased at Twenty-ninth and Magazine Streets) ; author- 
ized capital $7,500. G. P. Vance, of Chicago is_president 
of the company and Thomas J. Fullenlove, of Louisville, 
secretary and treasurer. 

MAINE. Buckfield—Ellingwood Novelty Co. (to manu- 
facture timber into lumber and novelties of all kinds), 
authorized capital $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Old Colony Construction 
Co., authorized capital $100,600; John C. Sullivan, Louis E. 
Rourke, Edward C. Sherman and Albert J. Gerdetto, 

Boston—Precourt-Kelly Co. (to do a general building 
construction business), authorized capital $50,000; Charles 
J. Precourt, John E. Kelly and Nicholas J. Murphy. | 

Fitchburg—Socialistic Building Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; Mida Voutilainen, Wilho Boman and others. 

Springfield—E. L. Sampson & Bros. Contracting Co., 
authorized capital $21,000; Ernest L. Sampson, Charles 
M. P. Sampson and George P. Sampson. . 

Springtield—L. Schmunk Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $60,000; Louis N. Schmunk, John F, O’Hanlon and 
Florence L. Eagan. 

MISSOURI. Bethany—Hays Lumber Co., authorized 
capital £40,000. 

NEBRASKA. Tecumseh—Sullivan McDermott Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Frantz Buchanan & Co. (to 
deal in lumber, etec.), authorized capital $50,000; L. D. 
Robinson, William Buchanan and J. F. Sutton. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Dick & Dunn Co. (Inc.) (to deal 
in wallboard, furniture, building materials, etc.), au- 
ere capital $5,000; W. H. Dick, K. L., and M. H 
Junn. 

Eddyville—J. Rayner Co. (to manufacture veneers), 
authorized capital $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA.  Lexington—Lexington Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; R. L. McCrary, W. 
Burgin, E. C. and R. M. Stokes. 

OHIO. Arcadia—Arcadia Hardware & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. / 

Ashland—Russell Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $40,000. . . : 

Bergholtz—Bergholtz Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; R. W. Emerson, Charles W. Wolfe, jr., Robert H. 
Williamson, Emerson Fischer and Margaret Emerson. 

Columbus—F. Baumann Sons Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; A. W. Baumann, A. Z. Baumann, Anna Baumann, 
Emma Baumann_and Maude Baumann. . ; 

Euclid—Dille Road Lumber Co., authorized_ capital 
$25,000; John H. Hogg, R. L. Toben, Perry D. Caldwell, 
F. W. Brunner and M. B. Pennell. . 

Washington Court House—Coffman Manufacturing Co. 
(to operate a planing mill etc.), authorized capital $150,- 
000; L. C. Coffman, H. G. Coffman, William S. Ford, M. 
S. Daugherty and James Ford. 

OKLAHOMA. Drumright—Briggs Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; John W. Briggs, Aaron Druniright, 
J. G. Bennett and R. C. Achtermann. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—McCormick Lumber & 
Supply Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ehrhardt—Ehrhardt Mill Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; JujJian Mitchell and F. H. 
Horlbeck. ‘ 

Sumter—Sumter Manufacturing Co., authorized_ capital 
$20,000; O. S. Leinke, R. S. Bacon, J. Strand and A. W. 
Underwood. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Dow Coal & Coke Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; W. IE. Beaty, Bryan T. Barry and L. E. 
Burgess. 

UTAH. Ogden—Belnap, Hyrum Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Roanoke Spoke & Handle Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000; 
James P. Garrett, president; James P. Garrett, jr., vice 
president and secretary and M. W. Cutshall, manager. 

WASHINGTON. Lost Creek—Lost Creek Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $4,000. . : 4 

Seattle—Tonasket Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000; 
George R. Farr, Eva M. Farr and John A. McEvoy. 

Spokane—Nolan Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Elginola Talking Machine 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Krank Rose, Albert Salo- 
mon and Simon. : J 

Milwaukee—Factory Equipment Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; Frank Fifield, Ernest L. Brussat and Charles F. 
Brussat. 

Milwaukee—Center City Woodwork Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; John B. Ebert, Erwin L. Schmidt and 
Theodore BHissfeldt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Pacific Mills (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $9,500,000; will take over the large 
pulp and paper factory at Ocean Falls. 

; Vancouver—Warren Timber Co., authorized capital 
125,000. 
ONTARIO. Berlin—Jacob Kaufman (Ltd.), (to manu- 

facture lumber and furniture etc.), authorized capital 

$250,000; Jacob Kaufman, Milton R. Kaufman and Mary 

Kaufman. 

Delhi—Robert Quance Co. (Ltd.), (saw and planing 
mills), authorized capital $40,000; Robert Quance, Robert 
F. Quance and Minnie A. Wilson. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Burdett—The Three States Lumber Co. 
was visited by fire March 7, which cauised considerable 
loss. About 8,000,000 feet of lumber on the yard was 








saved. Plans are already under way for rebuilding a 
modern plant. The shipping plant will not be retarded 
at all. The loss was covered by insurance. 


GEORGIA. Brunswick—March 10 the plant of the 
Yaran Rosin & Turpentine Co. was visited by fire, which 
caused a loss estimated at $500,000, which is covered by 
insurance of $360,000. A. L. Davis, a pump inspector 
in the refining plant, was trapped and burned to death 
in the ruins. It is thought he was overcome by escaping 
gas from the burning tanks below. The flames did not 
reach the office building, machine shops and store houses. 
Several mammoth tanks of gasoline, turpentine and 
pine oil escaped damage. The plant will be reconstructed 
within six months and work resumed. 

ILLINOIS. West Frankfort—The West Frankfort Lum- 
ber Co. was visited by fire recently which caused damage 
estimated at $25,000. 


oo 


KENTUCKY. Pikeville—A boiler explosion at the ;iant 
of the Pikeville Supply & Planing Mill Co. Marc: 13 
wrecked the plant and killed four employees. 

LOUISIANA. Myrtis—The sawmill of the _Soutiern 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss $75,000, 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—James Crowell’s lumber «arg 
— visited by fire March 8 which caused considerible 
Oss. 

NEW YORK. Port Chester—The storage warehouse 
owned by the Port Chester Lumber Co. was destroyed 
by fire March 6 

TEXAS. Milford—The lumber yard of J. V. Wool & 
Bros. was visited by fire recently, causing a loss of 
$25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons’ 
mill No. 2 was destroyed by fire last week; loss $14,::00; 
insurance $6,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 








ALABAMA. Bay Minette—Crockett & Shollar, formerly 
known as the Alabama Manufacturing Co. (manufaciur- 
ing windows, doors, etc.), will erect a two-story factory 
and install additional machinery, enlarging plant. 

Blount Springs—The Blount Springs Co. will install a 
stave and heading mill. 

Trafford—The Trafford Heading Co. (C. E. Murray, of 
Decherd, Tenn., owner) will erect a building to cost 
2,500 and equip same to manufacture pine heading, 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Veneer Co. hag 
taken out a building permit for $10,000, which represents 
the cost of the factory building that will be built within 
the next sixty days to take place of the factory that 
was recently destroyed by fire. The latest machinery 
will be installed. 

New Albany—The Hoosier Panel Co. will open its new 
plant about May 1, 

KENTUCKY. Gap Creek—J. H. Shearer will erect a 
sawmill and develop timber owned here. 

Whitesburg—The Coeburn Lumber Co. is building a 
mill with a daily capacity of 15,000 feet of lumber. 

LOUISIANA. Amite—Bourgeois & Stockstill will in- 
stall a sawmill. 

Jena—The White Sulphur Lumber Co. (Ltd.) will re- 
build the sawmill lately noted destroyed by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Lum- 
ber Co. is erecting a new planing mill, 60 by 60 feet, 
two stories high, wherein it will do a planing and reg- 
ular milling business. The new mill will be modern in 
every particular and the company will be better. equipped 
than before to take care of that class of business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pachuta—The Meridian Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Meridian, will build a mill here with 
a daily capacity of 15,000 feet of lumber and another 
mill with a capacity of 15,000 feet in Kemper county, 
eight miles from Schamberville. 

NORTH’ CAROLINA. Beaufort—The Carteret Lumber 
Co., lately incorporated, will establish a sawmill with 
a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of kiln-dried lumber and 
install sawmill equipment to cost $50,000. 

_ Elizabethtown—The Lexington Lumber Co. will estab- 
lish_a plant here, having offices at Lexington. 

Winston-Salem—The Turner-White Coffin Co. will erect 
a building to cost®$10,000. 


Winston-Salem—The B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. will 


build a four-story addition, 73 by 150 feet. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.  Lexington—The Corley. Bros. 
Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill lately noted burned. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MARSHALL, ARK., March 14.—By order of the Searcy 
Chancery Court all the property of the H. Williams 
Cooperage Co., at Leslie, was sold here March 9 to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co., of St. Louis, for $243,000. The 
trust company was given a judgment for $162,000 in chan- 
cery court October 1, 1915, against the cooperage company. 
Thomas J. Kavanaugh, representing the trust company, 
bought the property, which consists of real estate, timber, 
timber rights, rolling stock, real property, tenement build- 
ings, warehouses, mill plants and fixtures, machinery, engines 
and boilers, documents, deeds, surveys, tracks, tram roads, 
terminals etc. Most of the property is in Searcy County, 
but there is 30,000 acres located in other counties. The 
plant was located at Leslie fifteen years ago and has burned 
twice, and this is considered one of the causes of the failure. 
It bought and manufactured bulk timber and is the largest 
stave plant in the country. 














SHREVEPORT, La., March 13.—Suit has been filed in the 
United States court here by S. H. Bolinger & Co. against the 
Cotton Belt Railway Co. for $8,353, which is claimed due 
on shipments of 1,214 cars of lumber originating on the 
Martindale & Ouachita River Railroad between September, 
1909, and October, 1911. The Martindale & Ouachita River 
Railroad was liquidated some time ago and its assets ac- 
quired by the Bolinger company, which claims that the 
papers needed for bringing the suit were only recently 
secured. ‘The Martindale & Ouachita road, through its 
president, disclaimed being a common Carrier, but the letters 
regarding this matter were written in error and during the 
period that the tap line case was being considered, according 
to the petitioners, who state that the Martindale & Ouachita 
performed every service of a common carrier and service 
should be paid tor accordingly. 





OsHKOSH, Wis., March 13.—Upon application to the cir- 
cuit court of Winnebago County tor a conference and direc- 
tions for starting operations at the Paine Lumber Co.’s plant, 
made by the receivers, George HE. Foster and Charles Nevitt, 
Judge George W. Burnell ordered that the receivers start 
work at the earliest time possible, employing whatever labor 
is available for that purpose. Accordingly the receivers 
announced that the plant would start this week. Thus was 
ended a strike of six weeks’ duration by 1,500 men, with the 
receivers victors on every contention, 





EVANSVILLE, IND., March 13.—Charles J. Lang and Warren 
N. Tebbs appointed to appraise the plant of the James « 
Meyer Buggy Co., at Lawrenceburg, which has been in the 
hands of a receiver for several months, have filed thei" 
report. The yalue of the real estate is given at $12,000 ani 
the machinery, material on hand and fixtures at $8,500. The 
plant will be offered at private sale. 


WILSON, TEX., March 14.—E. Shopbell has been appointe:: 
receiver for the Wilson Lumber Co, 


CANISTEO, N. Y., March 14.—Steuben Lumber & Furnitur 
Co. ; petition in bankruptcy. 


The Wood Products Co., 450 North Hermitage Avenut 
Chicago, I1l.; petition in bankruptcy. 


DODD LLL DIO IOS 


ARRANGEMENTS to locate a shipbuilding company it 
Muskegon, Mich., have been almost completed and it i 
said that the new company will rival that at Manitowoc, 
and will be capable of building the largest vessels re 
quired for traffic on the Great Lakes. 
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OBITUARY 


CHARLES I. BARNES.—One of the prominent figures 
in the lumber circles of Toledo (Ohio) Charles I. Barnes, 
passed away at his home on Irving Street March 12, 
after an illness dating from February 28, when he was 
stricken With heart trouble. For many years he was a 
Jeadig figure in the lumber trade in Toledo and on the 
Paciiic coast. He was president of the Toledo Lumber & 
Mill. ork Co. and had large lumber enterprises on the 
Paci coast, where he was connected with C. A. Mauk, 








his ‘ormer’ partner in the lumber trade. Mr. Barnes was 
porn in Dundee, Mich., in June, 1862, and went to Toledo 
in 1s82, Where he engaged in the lumber business, first 


with Joseph Mason & Co., and later with Chesborough 
Bros. He formed a partnership with Clinton A, Mauk 
in 1898, Which was dissolved in 1912,.when Mr. Barnes 
became president of the Toledo Seed & Oil Co., which 
position he held until the time of his death. Besides his 
other interests he. was director in two banks and was 
affiliited with various Masonic organizations. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a 12-year old son, George Barnes. 





D. S. WILLIAMS. One of the most prominent citizens 
of Morenci, Mich., D. S. Williams, for years a lumber 
dealer there, with extensive interests throughout Mich- 
igan, died March 9 at his winter ‘home at Windemore, 
Fla. He was 71 years old. Mr. Williams is survived by 
his widow and one daughter, Mrs. Dr. Older. 


GEORGE CAMPBELL.—The death of George Campbell, 
a retired lumberman, occurred March 7 at Windsor, Ont., 
at the age of 86. In company with his brother, John 
Campbell, he conducted at one time an extensive lumber- 
ing business and operated a fleet of vessels on the lakes. 
He is survived by three sons. 


MRS. ANNA K. O’BRIEN.—Widow of the late John 
O’Brien, who was president of the Brooks-Scanlon- 
O’Brien Co., died at her home in Vancouver, this week. 
Four sons and two daughters mourn her loss. The re- 
mains Were taken for burial to Stillwater, Minn. 


EOWIN C. SMITH.—A pioneer lumberman of Oregon, 
Edwin C. Smith, who built the first house in Grants Pass 
and at one time was part owner of one of the first saw- 
mills constructed on the Willamette River at Portland, 
died at Grants Pass March 6, aged 82. He is survived by 
Mrs. Smith and three sons and four daughters. 


JOHN MANGOLD.—A well known lumberman of St. 
Louis, Mo., John Mangold, died at his office at Harviell, 
Mo., larch 8. He was head of the Mangold Stave & 
Cooperage Co. at Harviell and owned another mill at 
St. Louis and several thousand acres of farm and timber- 
lands near Harviell. 


THE MARKETS 




















For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


The weather remains the only hindrance in the local 
lumber market. All dealers report plenty of inquiries 
and a good volume of orders, but the stuff ‘is not 
wanted upon the ground, on account of cold weather. 
Such are the conditions with building operations, The 
demand from outside yards has not livened up so much 
as could be expected for this time and some attribute 
this to the fact that outside retailers are holding 
aloof, believing that there will be a break in present 
prices. With this condition obtaining and the car 
shortage growing more serious there will be a lot of 
trouble when dealers are forced to place orders for 
their requirements later on. Reports indicate that 
stocks of outside yards.are badly depleted. Trade 
with Indiana yards is reported to be better than at 
some points in Illinois. As soon as the weather breaks 
there will be a rush of building in Chicago and local 
dealers’ attention will be centered upon meeting the 
demand. Sash and door houses are busy stocking up, 
as they expect a rush in their business in the wake 
of the building activity. 

Activity still prevails with the hardwood wholesal- 
ers; there is considerable movement and dealers say 
that buyers are not flinching at prices. Hardwoods 
are <oing to car builders’ factories and fixture peo- 
ple. Automobile factories continue to take their quota. 
The fancy hardwoods move better than in many months 
and at much higher prices. Mahogany is in strong 
demind and quotation are high. There is also a big 
demind for fancy veneers and these move at prices 
fron: 25 to 50 percent over a year ago. The whole 
healthy demand is blurred by car shortage, as local 
wholesalers suffer with all parts of the country in 
Tece| ving mill shipments. The volume of business gen- 
eraliv has also created a local condition that hinders 
the amber district business. It has been the custom 
to h.ve cars switched into the lumber district as early 
as ; o’clock in the morning, but the general rush of 
busi ess.in Chicago has created a situation that many 
cars now are not in on their tracks for two or three 
hows later than is usual. Figures on building opera- 
tio show an increase of 56. percent in Chicago for 
Fe! uary, 1916, over February, 1915, and an increase 
ot 3 percent for the period from January 1, 1916, to 
M:.--h 1, 1916, over the corresponding period of last 
ye .. These figures indicate clearly the healthy state 
ot Chicago building. Figures of Chicago lumber re- 
ce ts and shipments also tell the story of the in- 
cr. sed burden that the lumber movement is adding to 
th: carrier, 

‘mber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 


M h 11 aggregated 54,513,000 feet, against 36,537,000 
fec: for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
fro. January 1 to March 11, 1916, amounted to 506,- 
it )0 feet, an increase of 143,835,000 feet compared 


the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 


tho week ended March 11 were 25,489,000 feet, an in- 
ree of 4,423,000 feet compared with the corresponding 
Wee in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to March 


11, 1916, were 230,241,000 feet, 35,543,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period of 1915. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 1,576,000 
as compared with the corresponding week in 1915, while 
total receipts from January 1 to March 11, 1916, were 
9,409,000 more than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments of shingles for the week decreased 
661,000 as compared with ‘the same week last year, while 
total shipments from January 1 to March 11, 1916, were 
2,749,000 more than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. I, Merrill, secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 11 














, Lumber Shingles 
FE Fo eR Tare greene ig ace oveunt o are ore 54,513,000 6,150,000 
SE sa bk toannaedeeekicen teense 36,537,000 7,731,000 

SELEE ORDO osiahis o\nioinin6- 8 e146 dae ET DIG OOO * ha cceiniaen 
ee tan oe ee ac ee 1,576,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 11 
Lumber Shingles 
EG rs 5 miioin a's aieya ois. = ='9:'s'-9! 61016: 46-5555 0a 83,863,000 
1s ee SOC Cry eet 74,454,000 
BRUNER ors: di nrdio 0 o<¢: o:Rlevavetecelorere 143,835,000 9,409,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 11 
Lumber Shingles 
POM ow inn Oe cid crete occlcie wie ore mews 25,489,000 4,692,000 
Ny 10a 14 eid ae Use 6.8 ee ose elerw vig Sia. 8 21,066,000 5,353,000 
RIOR AO a acaial chai are/scelaiavsio'ein GAZ2 OGG lk sdincin awe 
pean ene hr are mona Os ator tr a tol 661,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 11 
umber Shingles 
BAN hare die are a1e-b 0 pieste Oe Oe wa Oe 230,241,000 56,866,000 
OS SE ery rea oe ee eee 194,698,000 54,114,000 
EINES n'5/4 9 ASS, 9! 6/0ie roan @6/a58 35,543,000 2,749,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 15 were: 











CLASS No. Value 
a EN ae a taxe alorpie ashe at tyajues oe 6% 11 $ 7,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 78 219,450 

5,000 and under 10,000...6....... 53 328,400 

10,000 and under 29,000....... one 36 554,000 
25,000 and under I ee 6 215,500 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 9 540,000 
KE. I. Bloom, s-story theater, stores, of- 

IGOR HONE MIRE Riaseng oo 5:0'6 torsos Bines ol aaie-e 1 400,000 
A. J. Jordan, 4-story apartment building 1 150,000 
Peter F. Reynolds, &8-story apartment 

DENN oa) ooo e ccolelc p-4ns's crdisig « avoleheoereies z 125,000 

ORs oi 05p: oie o'4 5.6 eS a eee 6. ave @ crac 196 $ 2,582,500 
Average valuation for week............ Kielate 12,921 
ROUGIS “DECVIOUR WGK s22's6:0 006s 0 eeccs 180 2,273,100 
Average valuation previous week....... exes 12,628 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 162 1,496,000 
Totals January 1 to March 15, 1916.... 1,336 11,285,025 
Totals corresponding period 1915 36 13,945,987 
Totals corresponding period 1914 14,544,075 
Totals corresponding period 1915 16,731,495 
Totals corresponding period 1912... 8,834,665 
Totals corresponding period 1911 20,656,295 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 1,538 19,410,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 2,058 19,165,700 
‘Totals corresponding period 19U08....... 1,553 9,355,875 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,552 2,045,100 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for February, 1916 and 1915: 


No. Feet Cost 
PODPUBEY TONG 66.05 6s ces oes . 606 20,208 $7,354,200 
Me@DEUAEY; TOEG <0. cc cvccvces 579 11,760 4,701,500 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Conditions are in the same healthy state as 
reported last week, with all items bringing list prices, 
except possibly No. 4 boards, which carry a concession 
of 50 cents. There is a good demand for all yard stock 
requirements and considerable lower grade stuff is mov- 
ing for box purposes. Norway is also selling at list and 
there is an especially good demand for norway 2 by 4’s, 
2 by 6’s, 2 by 8’s and 2 by 12’s. The wholesalers having 
dry stocks are having no trouble at all in selling all the 
lumber they can possibly move. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Mills in this territory are begin- 
ning. to make serious complaint of the car shortage, 
which may become a very serious matter as spring trade 
develops greater volume. Demand from retail yards is 
still limited but shows improvement especially to the 
south, where lowa trade is active and is a better field 
four northern pine owing to the strength of southern 
stocks. Cold weather has hung on later than usual, 
hampering the movement of lumber but helping the log- 
ging operators to clean up after an unsatisfactory winter 
season. Salesmen report a good call for dimension and 
common boards, which has reduced the surplus in the 
latter item to even less than normal, 


New York.—The trade is fair for this period of the year, 
although the last two weeks have been very backward 
on account of weather conditions. Yards have moved 
practically no stock and wholesalers find their customers 
are not inclined to buy until the spring trade opens up 
more definitely. Prices are satisfactory and the out- 
look is good. . 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine trade shows a little 
improvement and demand is up to the average for this 
season, but there is some holding back of orders on ac- 
count of the wintry conditions still prevailing at many 
points. <A little easing up of railroad embargoes has 
occurred. Prices are firm all around. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Cutting up stock is moving 
in larger volume than usual and the general demand for 
common stock is reported to be showing greater strength 
than for a long time. Inquiries are on the increase and 
orders come in freely by mail, creating greater optimism 
among wholesalers than at any other time this winter 
over the prospects for an unusually good spring trade. 
Prices on some items that have become a little short 
have been boosted but the higher quotations do not 
appear to meet with disfavor among the more active 
consumers. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine men say that the market 
has less tenseness to it, but volume is good and prices 
are firm. The situation in the Northwest is such as 
to prevent large shipments and stocks for prompt service 
are small. Generally the white pine situation is health- 
ful and more nearly normal. 
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Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


A Big Factor 


in Retailing 


of lumber and building material these days 
is that of keeping pace with the modern de- 
mands of home builders. In fact, keeping 
pace is scarcely enough —to anticipate 
their demands is better. Onesuch op- 
portunity is now ripe for every retail lum- 
berman in the country on account of the 
big demand that is being created for 


Birch 


~The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Stock it now and you will set the pace. That’s 
anticipating demand. Architects, con- 
tractors and home builders have already be- 
come acquainted with the merits of Birch 
through the advertising that has been done 
in its behalf and it’s up to you, Mr. Dealer, 
to cash in the profits on this advance mission- 
ary work. Of course, you don’t have to 
handle Birch, but its merit, combined with 
good publicity, is sure to make some of your 
customers ask about it and if you have it in 
stock, the sale is yours—satisfaction is insured 
your customers—and a good profit made cer- 
tain which might otherwise have gone to 
your competitor. See the point? 


Merit 
Makes 


In suggesting that you anticipate 
the demands of your customers 
for Birch by placing a stock of it 
in your yard, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a good line 
for Birch has already made good 
as interior finish where natural 
stains were desired; and with 


i d 

it goo 

S e i ] er the increasing popularity of white 
enamel finish, it is absolutely safe 


to predict its sales will continue to grow. In white, 
it excels all other woods and coming as it does in doors, 
casing, base, trim and mouldings a most harmonious 
effect is secured through its use. Ask any of the 
firms shown below for prices on Birch Trim and 
Flooring or other information you may want. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO. 
’ ee MBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. G. W. JONES LU 


Appleton, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 





GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Goodman, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 4 Wells, Mich. 
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EVE TR LAST! 
AXLE GREASE 
JO$ DIXON CRUCIBLEC? 
Yersey CTYS® 


am rere BY HEAT 0 oe 


SALLOTHERKINDSSEVERNL” ci 
we SLEANEST AN MOST econo 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle Grease 


N coldest winter—in wettest weath- 
er—under all conditions—here is a 
grease that can be depended upon to 
give real lubrication. Your teams will 
pull more because your wagons will 
pull easier. The fine flakes of lubri- 
cating graphite in this grease form a 
solid lubricating shell on axle and 
bushing that is so lasting as to greatly 
reduce the amount of grease needed 
to keep the wagon stock running 
right. Send for ‘“Axle Grease Book- 
let”, No. 207, -1. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 











Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Rati 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—While the heavy snow storms have con- 
siderably retarded yard business, the export situation 
continues strong and prices hold close to a $28 Boston 
base. Wholesalers have no difficulty in disposing of their 
stocks and with the prospects of a good building demand 
developing during the spring retailers are inquiring 
actively for stocks. 








Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce manufacturers are 
beginning seriously to feel the lack of transportation 
facilities, but quotations show no sign of breaking. 
The base price for spruce frames is firm at $27. The 
Intercolonial Railroad has now declared an embargo 
against lumber shipments into the United States, which 
helps considerably, since it cuts off the competition of 
Canadian spruce. A few cars of random spruce intended 
for Rhode Island or Connecticut yards, but cut off by the 
latest embargoes, have been let go here at a. discount, 
but otherwise random quotations are quite firm. The 
present prices are: 2x3, $21.50 to $22; 2x4, $22.50 to $23; 
2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21.50 to $22; 2x8, $25 to $26; 2x10, $27; 
2x12, $28. Spruce boards, if thorougthly dry and well 
manufactured, are scarce. Good random are firm at 
$22. Matched boards in stock lengths bring $25 to $27. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce buying has been steadily in- 
creasing in the Pittsburgh district and several spruce 
dealers report an outlook for a record year for spruce 
in this territory, where it never formerly had a very 
important run. Prices are maintained firmly and in 
some cases better than the list has been paid for 
prompt material. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Conditions in the post trade are good, as 
judging from the requirements of the retailers they 
evidently expect a healthy farm demand this spring. 
There is a little bit more activity in the pole business. 
Cedar shingles move at the same quotations as last week, 
with only a fair demand. Lath are still strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report an increased 
call for both posts and poles at advanced prices, in most 
cases, and the outlook is for a year far better than 1915, 
while the supply is decidedly limited. Camps have been 
favored by prolonged freezing weather but to be on the 
safe side are now closing up their operations, and owing 
to heavy snows and other troubles they have been un- 
able to get out even the reduced production planned last 
fall. Telephone and telegraph companies are in the 
market or getting ready to place orders for large quan- 
tities of poles. e 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Conditions with local wholesalers are about 
the same as last week, prices still being firm with busi- 
ness good, but more could be handled. _The car shortage 
and scarcity of stocks at the mills interfere considerably 
with the taking on of orders. Gum still leads the hard- 
wood field in both price and demand; two-inch firsts and 
seconds and inch stock are scarce. Oak and ash remain 
about stationary. There is a good demand for northern 
hardwoods at strong prices. Maple is hard to get and 
there is considerable movement of hardwoods to meet 
the demand from the railroads, factories and fixture 
manufacturers. The demand from furniture manufactur- 
ers could be better. Prices on fancy hardwoods have 
gone skyward and there is plenty of business. One 
concern reports the sale of over 600,000 feet of mahog- 
any within the last few weeks. Fancy veneers are up 
from 25 to 50 percent in prices over quotations of a year 
ago. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory demand for hardwood is 
strong and is cutting rapidly into dry stocks of birch, 
maple and other northern woods. Upper grades of oak 
and birch seem especially firm and higher prices are 
being quoted. Flooring manufacturers have raised prices 
and pay well for material they buy in the open market, 
having underestimated their requirements when buying 
last summer and fall. 





St. Louis.—There has been very little change in the 
hardwood situation during the last few days. While or- 
ders are coming in about as they should at this season 
of the year, they are considerably smaller than they 
should be, as the buyers still seem to be playing a wait- 
ing game and are only buying for their immediate 
needs. The number of inquiries being received are very 
numerous, showing that the retailers are short on stock 
and will soon come in for their needs. Owing to the 
car shortage that is prevailing there are many orders 
booked some time ago that are only going out now. 
It looks as if it will be some time before the railroad 
situation will be in much better shape. The items wanted 
the most are oak and gum and prices are well main- 
tained. Oak is particularly strong and dry gum is very 
hard to get. Poplar and cottonwood are receiving con- 
siderable attention and the prospects are that there will 
be an advance on these two woods within the next 
two or three weeks. Other items on the list are having 
fairly good sales. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market is very flighty. 
The mills have lofty ideas of prices and are getting 
strong values for everything they sell but there appears 
to be no tangible basis for prices. In the case of a 
specification recently submitted for bids here there was 
a range of from 318 to $70 on the same item. That, of 
course, is an exaggerated case, but dealers say it is 
harder to line up prices now than it has been in a long 
time. There are many inquiries, but some of the buyers 
are reluctant about placing their orders while prices are 
so strong. Those who take stock, however, find it neces- 
sary to pay the price. On No. 1 bridge plank there 
is a range of $8 to $5 in price. The mills are very short 
of all items and many of them are sold ahead for six 
months. There is an improving volume of business from 
the factories despite their policy of buying sparingly. 
The market on oak flooring shares the flighty propensities 
of other hardwood items. Nearly every item of plain 
sawed flooring is oversold at most of the mills. Several 
of the mills are withdrawing their quotations on flooring 
because of the lack of flooring stock. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Demand for hardwood lumber here 
continues broad and active but increasing difficulties 
are encountered in making deliveries. The car shortage 


—_ 


is quite acute and delays are quite frequent in se Iring 
empties for loading. Meantime the market is in Strong 
position, with offerings readily absorbed except in the 
case of high grade cottonwood which is somewhat slow 
of sale. Plain red oak and sap gum in the higher grades 
are perhaps the leaders in point of strength and activity 
but there is little complaint about the demand for oak, 
gum, ash, hickory and elm. Buyers appear to have 
large requirements to fill and their competitive bidding 
is resulting in exceptionally well maintained quotations, 
No change has occurred in the export situation. 


Louisville, Ky.—There is no cessation of activities ip 
the local lumber market. Some relief in the embargo 
on eastern and New England shipments came this week 
and, with the modification of the railroads’ order, pro- 
ducers find consuming territory opened up to them that 
they have not for some time been able to reach. Owing 
to logging conditions as a consequence of recently sub- 
sided floods it will still be some time before lumber pro- 
duction in the South will be normal. Quartered oak 
stocks are badly split up and companies handling mixeg 
cars, very numerous in this territory, are finding trouble 
in meeting the demand. There is still a fine demand 
for gum and the market is strong. There is also a call 
for poplar. Prices still tend upward. 


New Orleans, La.—The market goes pretty much as it 
was, lacking new or noteworthy features but gradually 
developing strength and breadth. Current call from the 
interior covers a somewhat wider range, it is said, while 
mill stocks are low in some items. The oaks and gums 
appear to lead the call. Export demand is reported 
light and the movement of late has been relatively very 
small, due mainly. to ocean transport difficulties. 


New York.—The hardwood trade is firm. Inquiries and 
orders are better from points outside of New York City 
than in the immediate city districts. Salesmen report 
business from up-state factory trade and from consumers 
in the New England sections. Piano factories in the 
city are in the market with. good inquiries and as stocks 
among all classes of consumers are low there is every 
reason to look for a continuation of the higher price 
range which developed a couple of months ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwood yards report a fair volume of 
business, but say that trade is not quite so active as 
some weeks ago. This is due largely to the slow move- 
ment on the railroads and many buyers complain that 
they are unable to get their purchases delivered to them. 
Some embargoes have been lifted, but others still remain 
in force. Maple is active and prices are strong. Plain 
oak is higher than it was a few weeks ago. Mahogany 
trade is improving. 


Boston, Mass.—The hardwood market now is beginning 


to stand out in welcome contrast to some other depart- . } 


ments of the lumber trade, largely because it still is 
possible to make deliveries of shipments from the West 
where embargoes cut off rail shipments from the East or 
the South. Nevertheless, with railroad congestion elim: 
inated, it is unquestioned ‘that the present volume of 
business would be much increased, as demand is better 
than it has been for months, and prices are very firm. 
Maple is active, and inch firsts and seconds bring $41 to 
$44. This grade of basswood is firm at $44 to $46, and 
since the supply of really dry basswood appears to be 
scarce, it is thought that the price will be advanced in 
the near future. Other hardwoods in good request and 
the quotations on inch firsts and seconds are: Red birch, 
$56 to $59; sap birch, $45 to $47; plain oak, $61 to $64; 
quartered oak, $90 to $91; red gum, $44 to $45; brown ash, 
$65 to $66. 


Baltimore, Md.—The feeling among the hardwood men 
here is distinctly hopeful. All of the woods in general 
use are called for, and the halt, which appeared to be 
due to previous liberal buying, has given place to a re- 
sumption of interest. Consumers of hardwoods in the 
sections within a short distance of Baltimore are taking 
up stocks in relatively large quantities, and the necessi- 
ties of the buyers farther away are limited only by the 
impediments in transportation. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report an excellent 
demand but they are experiencing considerable difficulty 
in getting shipments forward with any great dispatch 
on account of the car situation. A fair supply of stock 
is reported in the yards and at mill points but a 
marked decrease is expected as soon as embargoes are 
raised and weather conditions are more favorable for 
uninterrupted shipments. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While the freight embargoes have 
interfered with the eastward movement of hardwoods, 
and the British restriction to imports only through con- 
sent of the British Board of Trade has affected the ex- 
port trade, there still is a heavy demand throughout the 
hardwood market and all kinds of lumber are active. 
Oak, gum, poplar and cypress lead in volume of move- 
ment, and it is said that some lines of oak are scarce. 
Ash, hickory, maple and chestnut and other vehicle and 
furniture woods are quite active; cherry and mahogany 
are very firm. Birch has shown more strength than for 
some time, and thick stock particularly is strong, and 
there is good demand for interior finish, flooring and 
veneers in this wood. In fact, there has been an in- 
creased call for all kinds of veneer woods and all the 
factories of that class here are busy and have been 
so all winter. Prices hold firm, but with claims of an 
upward tendency, and there is confidence throughout the 
trade that business will be good all summer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Owing to the very excellent demand 
for good grades of hardwood in the furniture trade and 
also from the general trade prices have been well sus- 
tained by the natural demand. Mills are, in fact, un- 
able to ship up to specifications, but trade as a whole 
appears to be in a fairly comfortable condition. Low 
grade hardwoods are in good shape with prices firm and 
stocks scarce. Industrial and manufacturing trades are 
pushing for larger consignments. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—A strong demand continues, with dry stocks 
at the mills reported scarce. Prices are up and there is 
an especially good demand for No. 2 common. One local 
consumer reports that he lost an order of ten carloads 
on account of net being able to supply all the items of 
the inquiry, no revision being allowed. 
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New York.—Prices are strong and wholesalers are 
short of stocks. Boards are in good demand and while 
the building situation works out very slowly, contractors 
are busy working on estimates, and there is no doubt 
but that another month will see a healthier movement 
and higher quotations all around. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on the increase and prices 
are stronger than for some time. Wholesale stocks are 
somewhat broken, but dealers have not yet made ar- 
rangements for new supplies to come down the lakes. 
Prices hold so strong at the upper-lake mills that buyers 
are hesitating about placing any contracts for a few 
weeks yet. Long timbers are reported to be especially 
scarce. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Notwithstanding adverse 
weather conditions for building and shipping stock, 
wholesalers say they are experiencing an active demand. 
Buyers are exerting efforts to get shipments forward 
at the earliest possible time, but the unreliable condi- 
tions in rail transportation have developed an uncertainty 
in the time of delivery which is held responsible for 
this anxiety. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some hemlock men profess to see 
further advances in prices in the near future, owing to 
the swelling of the demand and limited supply. An 
advance this week of $1.50, to a $23.50 base, was fully 
anticipated. The market is extremely firm and the out- 
look for continued good volume of trade is excellent 
Hemlock mills are complaining of irregular railroad ser- 
vice. The list is firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market is unchanged. 
The yard trade is light outside of some improvement in 
the demand for timbers. Local representatives of West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee mills say not much 
cutting is done at present because stocks there are ample 
for some time. Prices are steady, with little or no dis- 
position to grant concessions. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is good and prices firm. Hem- 
lock boards are getting more expensive. While some 
people will consider bids of $22 for stock lengths of 
clipped eastern boards, there are many others who want 
$22.50 and even $23. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Reports from mill points to the effect that 
operations are now proceeding ought to help this wood. 
Demand is still good, with prices firm. Difficulty is still 
had in obtaining some items. 





Baltimore, Md.—Stocks of poplar were for a time quite 
large in England, and any limitations imposed can hardly 
fail to be of sore benefit in the way of strengthening 
the quotations, so that any reduction in the volume of 
the foreign trade may be made up in larger returns. But 
it is not likely that the order in council will make much 
difference in the aggregate of the foreign movement in 
poplar, while the domestic distribution is undoubtedly 
attaining larger proportions, so that from the standpoint 
of the mill man especially the business is regarded as 
in very fair shape. The quotations have been quite well 
maintained, and there is no indication at present that 
they may react. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a good inquiry for poplar. 
Quotations are strong. If there were not so much trouble 
about transportation, conditions would be much improved. 
Some manufacturers have forwarded price lists recently 
showing advances in their quotations on the best grades. 
It is doubtful if an anxious buyer could get a car of inch 
yellow poplar grading firsts and seconds for anything less 
than $68. The common grades also are enjoying an active 
interest. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is steady and prices show the 
same firmness as before. Local yards are fairly well sup- 
plied with stocks and are expecting an improvement 
in the volume of business as soon as the weather im- 
proves. A slow movement of lumber by rail is reported 
on both incoming and outgoing shipments. The low 
grades continue in active call from the box factories. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The poplar trade has improved in 
the last fortnight, and the call for factory and mill stuff 
has been quite encouraging. While rough lumber holds 
the volume of trade, there has been a much more satis- 
factory movement of the dressed. Buying by box fac- 
tories has increased somewhat. Prices are much firmer 
and advanced quotations are looked for. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand from all sources of consump- 
tion is reported good with the high grades the most 
sought. Poplar mills are in operation with only a light 
supply of logs. Prices remain firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—There is a lot of local business with fir, 
especially in car material. Prices hold because buyers 
are willing to pay quotations. The car shortage in the 
West holds back deliveries in this territory, a situation 
which, of course, the wholesalers do not relish so: long 
as there is so much business. Inquiries for yard stocks 
are beginning to liven the local market and wholesalers 
believe that yard trade will increase in volume from 
now on. Spruce remains strong and, though log prices on 
cedar are higher, the quotations on shingles and siding 
‘n this market are the same as last week. Local offices 
nave received word that weather conditions are still bad 
it some mill points, due to snow and floods. Those con- 
ditions will also slow up deliveries. 


; Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices remain steady on the No. 8 
list. Orders are in excess of output. Millmen are cheer- 
ful and confident. Yard stock demand is increasing, the 
railroads have a number of good bills out and the out- 
look is bright. Orders are plentiful and placing them is 
accompanied with some difficulty. Mills are also not 
inclined to tie up ahead to any extent on the present 
basis. Snow and heavy rains with high water have 
caused floods in southwestern Washington and curtailed 
the output there again sharply. Cars are easier here. 
Shipments are going forward better. 


Portland, Ore.—The volume of business is steadily in- 
creasing and the mills are well booked with advance 


orders. The great trouble has been to™secure cars but 
the railroads have made extraordinary efforts and today 
for the first time were they able to meet all demands. 
Usually the daily shortage has been about 700 cars in 
this district. Quotations on fir and spruce are firm, in 
many instances the question of delivery being the main 
issue. The red cedar shingle business is showing a 
gradual improvement. Some of the plants in the Colum- 
bia River district are still idle, however, awaiting better 
prices. 


Seattle, Wash.—Some concessions have been made in 
certain instances to move special stock but as a rule 
the market is firm. Shipments have been slow because 
of lack of cars and orders coming in are in excess of 
shipments to a considerable extent. The coastwise 
market holds up well and freights as well as lumber are 
stiff. The railroads are still heavily handicapped in 
moving freight across the mountains because of severe 
weather conditions. Logs are still scarce and firm in 
price but the situation is improving and the output 
rapidly increasing. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a further advance 
in fir prices and the level now quoted generally is in line 
with concession sheet No. 9. More snow in some parts 
of the producing district and floods from the thawing 
snow in other parts, coupled with the increasing car 
shortage make shipments almost impossible. Some of 
the mills report that they are not getting more than 2 
percent of the cars they need to handle their business 
and there is no immediate relief in sight. Buyers are 
being urged to permit the shipment of common fir in 
open cars until the shortage is remedied as that appears 
to be about their only chance to get stock through. The 
demand is very good and many of the larger buyers, who 
have been waiting for a weak spot to develop, are cover- 
ing on their spring requirements as rapidly as possible. 
The volume of trade is better than it was ten days ago. 
Red cedar siding is being quoted generally at these mill 
basis prices: Clear, $21; A, $20; B, $18. Mills that accept 
mixed orders of shingles and siding are asking a nickel 
more for the shingles. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Little is done in these woods because 
of a shortage of stock in the East. A good deal of lumber 
could be sold if it could be brought through the Panama 
Canal, but rail freights are too high to allow competition 
with other woods. Red cedar siding holds firm and a 
fair inquiry exists, though business has been held back 
considerably by cold weather and snow. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is brisk for Douglas fir and the 
other woods, but the local wholesale dealers see no 
profitable opportunity of satisfying this inquiry until 
they can resume shipments through the Panama Canal. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—AIl grades are in strong de- 
mand. An increasing scarcity of supplies for prompt 
delivery has tended toward further advances in prices 
and greater strength along this line is expected to assert 
itself until it is possible to get stock through from the 
Coast with greater dispatch than is now possible under 
the delays occasioned in connection with the car shortage. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Prices still hold up on all western pine items 
and there have been some advances. There is consider- 
able demand for No. 1 and No. 2 B and better shop 
stuff. Local wholesalers report that their sales of boards 
and bevel siding are heavier in eastern territory than 
locally. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Lists just issued by the Inland Em- 
pire mills show slight advances on several items and a 
better maintenance of values throughout the list. Stocks 
of Nos. 2 and 3 common are very slow at the mills and 
bad weather and the lack of cars are causing big delays 
in shipments. Most of the mills are taking orders sub- 
ject to from thirty to sixty days’ delay at which time 
the early winter cut will be in shape for the shipping. 
Box shooks are in unusually brisk demand at prices 
higher than at any other time in the last two years. 
Several of the box concerns already have booked orders 
for the entire season’s output. A good volume of trade 
seems assured for the remainder of the year. Demand 
for California stock holds up well and the mills are 
getting a satisfactory volume of business right along. 
Lath and common boards are scarce and especially strong 
in price. 





Boston, Mass.—Trade in white pine from the West 
is quite satisfactory, except for the trouble about rail 
deliveries. Quotations are quite firm. The No. 2 barn 
boards are especially firm and the dealers do not always 
find it easy to locate a mill with dry stocks in full as- 
sortments ready for delivery. Current quotations are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 
16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 
10-inch, $35.50. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—This wood still enjoys a good trade, with the 
general yard demand showing more activity, and all 
items are bringing good prices. 


San Francisco.--The redwood market continues to be 
very firm on all grades at the advanced prices. Domestic 
cargo shipments are fair and the interior situation has 
improved. Eastern shipments of dry stuff are in good 
demand according to the rail shippers. List No. 5, the 
new wholesale price list, which went into effect at the 
first of the year, is benefiting redwood business in the 
Pacific coast States on both steamer and rail shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The inquiry for redwood has been 
rather quiet the last week as comparatively little siding 
is being used and the yards do not seem inclined to 
stock up to any extent. The mills, however, are very 
firm in their prices and the tendency seems to be toward 
slightly better values. The exceedingly light supply of 
red cedar siding undoubtedly will have a good effect on 
the redwood situation when the season gets fairly 
opened. 
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For Logging Efficiency 


As the amount of your profit depends 
upon your operating cost, it is highly im- 
portant that you keep ydur expenses to 
the minimum. 





However, do not confuse true operating 
expense with first cost. What is cheapest 
to buy is often the most expensive to use. 









HERCU 


oO 
WIRE ROPE 
REG US Pet OFF Spy Strand Wire Rope 


is economical — not because of its cost, 
but because of its service. 


Years of experience in wire rope making 
enabled us to ascertain the essential qual- 
ities of a successful wire rope, and how 
to produce them. HERCULES Wire 
Rope is the result. 


Write for descriptive booklet—‘‘ Hercules 
Wire Rope for Logging’’ — It gives the 
reasons. 


59 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


Fence Posts 


The Century “T” Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’ste¢! like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Means 
strength, durability and economy. we 
are the originators of the Century “T 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 















Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._- $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, bag $4, $5 

Two persons er day 
Room with detached bath . . . » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 














ae & Two connecting rooms 

cy - Sep with bath. Per day. 
=} - 2persons, $5 to $8 

\ = ~ : 3 persons, $6 to $9 

1] % 4 persons, $7 to $12 

J, i 1026 Rooms — 834 

‘ With Private Bath. 

a 1 fa Salle. 
Otel la Salle. 

Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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The PREX Mixer 


was especially designed to meet the requirements of the 
small contractor wha builds concrete silos, culverts, 
basements, floors and other work wherea higher priced 
machine would not be justified. It hasacapacity of 6 
cubic feet of loose materials or 5 cubic feet of mixed 
concrete per batch, and will thoroughly mix and dis- 
charge a batch of concrete in about 45 seconds. The 
Rex Mixer is driven by a Novo 2-H. P. Gasoline 
Engine, which, by test, has been proven to be the best 
outdoor engine made. 


Get Our Dealers’ 
Proposition Today 


There are many small contractors in your community 
that need the Red Mixer right now and there are 
many more who will want one as soon as Spring work 
begins. Get the agency for the Rex Mixer today and 
let those contractors know that you can supply them 
with the biggest value concrete mixer on the market. 
There’s good money in this for you. 





Ask for Bulletin No. 62-L Today. 


Chain Belt Company, 


724 Park St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











ttention 


: Millmen and 
D e 
30r2: Fuilers 
Trial on our Begg Band Saw ‘ 
Crack Preventer 


Saws will hold tension longer and positively 
will not crack. For full particulars address 


Begg Mfg. Company 


« 630 Julia Street, NEW ORLEANS, “a 

















A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Aggregate sales during the week were 
slightly less than the week previous, the decrease being 
principally in dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
25.75 to $26.50; No. 2, $23.50 to $24; No. 3, $19.50 to $20; 
4/4 edge box, $16.50 to $17.25; 4/4 edge culls, $14.50 to 
$15.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $14 to $14.50. Six-inch box 
rough, $18 to $18.75. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $51.25 to $31.75; 
No. 3, $21.25 to $22.25; box, $19 to $20; culls and red heart, 
$17 to $18. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32.25 to $32.75; No. 3, 
$23 to $23.50; box, $19.50 to $20.50; culls and red heart, 
$17.25 to $18.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35.25 to $36.25; 
No. 3, $25.50 to $26.50; box, $21.75 to $22.50; culls and 
red heart, $19 to $20. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $29 to $29.50. 
No. 2, $25.75 to $26.25; box, $17.50 to $18.50. No. 1, 6/4 
edge, $31; box, $18.25 to $18.75. No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to 
$34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $18.75 to $20; box bark 
strips, $10.50 to $11.75. No. 1, 18/16-inch rift flooring, 
39.50 to $40.50; No. 2, $34.50 to $35.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $26 to $27; No. 2, $25 to $25.50; No. 3, $21 to 
$22.25; No. 4, $16.25 to $17.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $17 
to $17.50; No. 2, $16 to $16.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $14; No. 4, 
$10 to $10.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18 to $18.50; No. 2, 
$16.50 to $17.25; No. 8, $15 to $15.50; No. 4, $11 to $11.50. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27.50 to $28; No. 2, $26.25 to 
$27.25; No. 3, $22.50 to $23.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $22 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $19.25 to $20.50; 
8-inch, $20.75 to $21.50; 10-inch, $21.50 to $22; 12-inch, 
$22.50 to $23; lath, $8; factory flooring, $21.50 to $22; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $20 to $21. 





Boston, Mass.—North Carolina pine is firm in price and 
subject of a fairly good inquiry. ‘There is no really sat- 
isfactory explanation forthcoming for the slight weak- 
ening of roofer quotations. Some people think it is the 
logical effect of the railroad embargoes, and an effort 
of southern mills whose stocks are beginning to accumu- 
late to secure quick action. But while there are dealers 
now offering 6-inch roofers at $22.50 and 8-inch boards 
at $23.50, other wholesalers say they can secure 50 cents 
more without trouble if they can guarantee delivery. 
Rough edge in 4/4 thickness is firm at $31 to $31.75. 
Number 1 partition, 18/16x3%4-inch, cannot be bought for 
less than $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—-While it is still a little too early to 
look for great activity in building, and the movement 
in some divisions of the North Carolina pine trade is 
consequently rather restricted, all indications point to 
very good business later on. Mills continue to report that 
stocks are relatively limited, and not a few profess 
inability to take any more orders. Box grades are called 
for with considerable freedom. 


New York.—While sales fell off last week due undoubt- 
edly to weather conditions and the tie-up of deliveries 
on account of the embargo situation, prices continue 
near the top of highest quotations. Stocks are in a lit- 
tle better shape than a couple of months ago, but in- 
quiries for box lumber and roofers are free and whole- 
salers who have any quantity of stock back of them 
are not willing to sell except at their own prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Mill representatives say that new ad- 
vances have occurred in the prices of roofers and ceil- 
ing stock and the market is generally reported to be 
maintaining a firm tone. Heavy snow in the country 
eauses great delay to bui.ding work and orders are not 
coming in very freely on this account. Deliveries are 
not made promptly by many of the mills and stocks are 
not plentiful. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Buying is brisk and inquiries are good. Gen- 
eral mixed car orders from yard trade are more plentiful. 
Orders for short and longleaf pine timbers are plentiful, 
with prices firming up. A healthier yard trade is ex- 
pected from now on. It is generally believed that there 
is not much stock in the hands of retailers, and with the 
ear shortage growing more serious much difficulty in 
supplying the demand later on is foreseen. 











Kansas City, Mo.—Business has improved to a marked 
degree the last week and the new week is starting out 
in a most promising manner as a result of the higher 
temperatures and generally favorable weather. Some 
of the big concerns reported their volume of orders nearly 
doubled last week as compared with the preceding week. 
That is not the general report, but from all quarters 
comes word that the yard business is opening up in 
earnest and that buyers are beginning to show real un- 
easiness about getting the stocks of southern yellow pine 
replenished before the car shortage gets so severe that 
they actually lose trade through inability to supply the 
lumber. There has been an especially good call for 
timbers both for railway and structural use and the 
inquiries for car material were more of a factor in the 
market than for several weeks. Trade in transit cars 





munity. 








Every Lumberman Knows Good -gggemeemeeeectes 


Silo Staves When He Sees Them 


as does most any farmer, but everyone isn’t capable of judg- 
ing good silo hardware. It will pay you to buy your door 
frames, hoops, anchors, base anchors, and other hardware 
from a company that makes a specialty of silos and tanks. 

Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to Anchor Silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside Hoops, Steel Door Bars and 
Ladder. You will find our fixtures to be the most complete, 
modern and up-to-date on the market. 

Buy your staves direct from the sawmill with other lumber 
—save freight and middle-man’s profit. Then use our fix- 
tures and you can soon clinch the silo business in your com- 


We furnish you with advertising matter free of charge. 
Our Fixtures are Manufactured and sold under Harder Patent No. 627732. 


Write us today for prices and full particulars. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 


Patents Pending 
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has been very strong as many of the buyers are worrying 
over the delays caused by the car shortage and re 
anxious to get the lumber into their yards as quic ily 
as possible. For that reason transits are bringing aq 
strong price and are being eagerly taken up. The price 
situation is about the same as last week with <he 
tendency toward better values. A good deal of erra‘ic 
competition by the small mills is being cut off by th ir 
inability to get cars to move their special shipments. 


St. Louis.—There is a slow but sure improvement in 
southern yellow pine conditions and indications point io 
a continued gradual betterment. The retail yards are 
beginning to come in with orders for their spring r.- 
quirements. Buyers are worrying considerably over the 
car shortage and those who put off placing their ordeis 
for their stock replenishment until the last minute are 
very anxious, as builders are in a hurry for their sup- 
plies, now that the weather has become pleasant and 
building operations can start. There is a much better 
demand now prevailing for boards and dimensions and 
those items in No. 2 grade are very hard to get. There 
is a fairly heavy demand from the railroads and tie 
car companies are purchasing rather freely. The in- 
crease in the volume of business has checked any 
tendency to weaken prices and the majority of the 
manufacturers are not inclined to deviate from their 
full list prices. 





New Orleans, La.—The association bulletin indicates a 
slight gain in orders and a slight decline in shipments, 
the last being due wholly to car shortage, which is vis- 
ibly restricting the movement and causing much com- 
plaint. Line yard demand and inquiry are somewhat 
improved, call for car and railway material holds its 
own, a fair Central American and West Indian business 
is being handled and the talk continues of big schedules 
submitted for quotation by belligerent Governments in 
Europe. Prices are by report fairly well maintained, 
with perhaps a weak spot or two to prove the rule. 
Comment is almost uniformly optimistic save with re- 
spect to car supply, wherein the outlook for immediate 
improvement is considered slim. 


Boston, Mass.—Despite continuous snow storms since 
early last month and frequent spells of very cold weather 
the demand for southern yellow pine retains its activ- 
ity. Quotations look firm. Dealers specializing in long- 
leaf timbers say the inquiries of their customers promise 
an unusually active business spring, while the present 
demand is surprisingly good for March. Flooring is firm 
at the following prices: Edge gain A, $41 to $42; edge 
grain B, $37.50 to $39; edge grain C, $31 to $32.50; flat 
grain B and better, $29 to $30.50. Some dealers will con- 
sider $29 for B and better partition, %/3%-inch, but 
most want $30 to $30.50. No. 2 common is firm at $23 
for 6-inch and $24 for 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men here are preparing 
for an active season. A number of building projects 
are already in shape, while others are maturing, which 
call for the use of longleaf pine in more or less liberal 
quantities. Stocks in’ the hands of the dealers are of 
moderate proportions. Inquiry at producing points con- 
tinues to show that mills have been unable to pile up 
stocks in any quantities even during a time when un- 
der ordinary conditions assortments increase. Exports 
are about the same as they have been, with foreign Gov- 
ernments still in the market for occasional large lots 
of lumber. 


New York.—The difficulty of getting vessels and the 
fact that car deliveries are practically out of the ques- 
tion have put the yellow pine trade in bad shape. From 
a wholesaler’s standpoint inquiries are good and the 
opportunity for selling yellow pine at good prices is 
here. Stocks among yards are only fair, but with .a 
good run of inquiries for early spring shipment it is 
hoped that the next few weeks will see a material im- 
provement in the embargo situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds strong and there is 
not much competition from other woods, which are also 
in the same strong position, with fir nearly out of the 
market because of short supplies. Stocks are being 
much delayed in delivery from the mills, as a growing 
car shortage is developing in the South and there is 
also much congestion on the northern roads. Bad 
weather has held up business to a large extent in this 
section, but inquiries show a good increase. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The southern yellow pine market 
shows a little more strength and breadth. Shipments, 
which were delayed by the floods, are coming forward 
and yard stocks have been correspondingly replenished, 
although some distributers claim still to be below normal 
in their supplies. The very favorable weather is bring- 
ing more inquiries from consumers, particularly from 
building contractors. Railroads are reported to have 
placed some big orders for bridge and track repair mate- 
rial; car builders buy more liberally, and there has been 
an unusually heavy movement to the oil and gas fields 
of the Ohio Valley States where drilling operations are on 
a scale never known before. Dimension is very strong, 
but, as with all other material, prices are maintained at 
about the level of the last month. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—A strong current of demand exists for 
southern yellow pine stocks, and only the lack of railroad 
equipment holds back a much larger volume of business. 
Prices are quite strong but there is a difference from 
the rather spectacular values prevaiiing a few weeks 
ago. Yard trade is looming up and is nearing a season 
of activity. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Demand is good and prices hold firm. 
Country trade is not very active. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—The business continues to be 
handled mainly in mixed cars and to grow a little from 
week to week, with no feature to differentiate one week 
from another. Factory stock is meeting a little stronger 
request, and the proportion of straight car takings is 
perhaps a little larger. Shipments are interfered with 
just now by car shortage, but the movement for the 
first ten days of March does not indicate any very acute 
interruption under that head. Unless the situation is 
relieved, however, the showing for the remainder of the 
month may ‘reveal a serious car shortage interference. 
Prices are firm, steady, but by report unchanged. 
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Chicago.—Wholesalers are smiling because business is 
very good. A large amount of tank stuff in 1%-, 2- and 
3-i ch stock is moving and inquiries from country yards 
ar. beginning to arrive. There is also some buying from 
the country yard trade; demand being heavier for fin- 
ish:ng, siding and lath. Cypress conditions are better 
in this market than they have been for several months. 


Louis.—While there is not the volume of cypress 
business being done that there should be at this time 
of the year, there is a slight improvement noticed. The 
leading distributors are pretty well satisfied with the 
amount of business they are doing. Prices show firm- 
ness, With an upward tendency. So soon as the demand 
developes advances will without doubt come. This is 
particularly true in regard to common stock on account 
of the big demand for it. - Every indication indicates 
that some liberal buying will soon be done by the 
country trade. The factory trade has already been 
showing some improvement and a good lively call from 
this source of consumption is likely to come any day. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market on cypress has advanced 
about a dollar a thousand on virtually all items on the 
list. The mills are not wanting orders except at the 
to) of the market for they are well filled up with busi- 
ness from the East. C finish is especially scarce and is 
perhaps the strongest item in the list at present. De- 
mand in this territory improves steadily and the buying 
is opening up as well or better than could be expected 
considering the unfavorable weather conditions. 


Baltimore, Md.—No extraordinary developments are to 
be noted in cypress, but calls for stocks have been 
quite up to what might be expected at this season of 
the year, and a decidedly hopeful feeling prevails among 
the dealers and millmen. Yards continue to limit 
orders to immediate necessities which increase steadily. 
With the general range of prices rather high, cypress 
has begun to attract increasing attention on account of 
its relative cheapness, This consideration has influenced 
the foreign market, where cypress has for some time 


received a degree of notice very encouraging to the 


shippers. 

Boston, Mass.—Retail yards in most instances have 
rather light stocks of cypress on hand. The railroad con- 
gestion interferes seriously with current business, espe- 
cially in the southern region of New England. The situ- 
ation there was helped a little the first four days of the 
week through the action of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad in lifting its emwargo for that length 
of time, as the result of the frantic appeals of the ship- 
pers and merchants along the lines, some of which were 
being heard and investigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Quotations on cypress look even firmer 
than last week. Prices asked and taken for ones and twos 
are: 4/4, $47 to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $48 to $50; 8/4, $51.75 
to $53.25; 12/4, $68 to $65. No. 1 shop brings: 4/4, $28 to 
$30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36.50; 8/4, $36.75 to $39.25. 


New York.—The cypress demand continues on a small 
basis, but the aggregate is satisfactory with a good range 
of prices. Inquiries for straight car lots are a little 
better but wholesalers say they do not expect much 
improvement in the straight business until April first. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is rather light, a temporary 
condition caused largely .y the weather. Country yards 
report much snow in their neighborhood and little 
building going on, so the dealers are not disposed to 
place many orders. Demand from the manufacturing 
trade is on a steady basis. Prices hold firm, with a 
number of advances during the past few weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The cypress market is showing more 
strength and activity. The movement from the mills has 
been resumed in considerable volume and the yards here 
are in better shape to care for the spring demand. The 
country trade has quickened and the factory demand 
has increased. Prices are fairly steady with good pros- 
pects of an advance when the spring movement gets 
under way. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is rather active. 
Prices are well maintained at former levels and strength 
has developed in certain localities. Shipments are de- 
layed to a certain extent by the car shortage. Retail 
stocks are only fair and orders are larger. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—_The same quotations on red cedars and white 
cedars prevail this week as last. The red cedar quota- 
tious are, Chicago basis, $3.21 for clears and $2.67 for 
stars. Although cedar logs are reported a dollar or two 
hizher there is not enough demand to make the shingle 
prices measure along with the increased mill cost. One 
quotation on white cedars is given at $2.85 for extras 
ani $2.35 for standards; another quotation is $2.75 for 
exiras and $2.40 for standards. Lath are scarce and 
Strong, all kinds moving freely. The quotation on hem- 
loc'x lath, Chicago basis, is $4.70 for 4-foot No. 1. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There are practically no transit 
cais and few shingles at terminal points. Trade depends 
on shipments from the mill which are extremely slow 
ani uncertain. Owing to car shortage the trade begins 
to fear a famine at this end of the line when spring 
tr de opens. It is light but begins to show improve- 
m nt to the southward. 


‘acoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show little change 
Oo or last week. Orders are reported more plentiful. 
‘ere is difference of opinion as to what the market is. 
ore mills are starting up. The general opinion here is 
\t values will be maintained. 


Seattle, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market is just 
out holding its own. Lack of cars and high water 
nditions prevailing at some of the mills hold down the 
itput. Demand is just about equal to the supply as no 
subt weather conditions are holding back buying in the 
nsuming territory. 


_ Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles runs 
rgely to transit-cars. While orders are not materially 
‘creased over two weeks ago so far as actual volume 

concerned there is a very considerable improvement 
‘ the amount of inquiries coming in and some of the 

‘ealers say the orders are noticeably better. Shipments 

re much delayed because of the lack of railway equip- 


ment and also because of the low stocks at the mills. 
Prices on the average are where they were a week 
ago; that is, $1.60 for stars, Coast basis, and $2 for 
clears. A few more days of good weather, dealers say, 
will bring out a very good shingle trade. The call for 
lath continues to be heavy enough to keep stocks very 
‘low at the mills and buyers of cypress lath are having 
trouble to place their orders. Southern yellow pine lath 
also are scarce and prices are very strong. 


New Orleans, La.—Very active call for cypress shingles 
and lath continues, with mill stocks of both low and 
available shingle supplies broken. Practically all mills 
are shipping lath on mixed car orders only and some 
have applied the same rule to shingle orders in order 
to conserve supply. Prices rule firm but without reported 
change. 

Boston, Mass.—While there is no snap to the inquiry 
for shingles, the dealers speak of the demand from retail 
yards as “fair’’ and find quotations steady on white 
cedars and very firm on red cedars. Conditions in the 
producing field are responsible for the growing cost of 
red cedars, the extras now bringing $3.93 and there- 


about. For very good white cedar extras up to $3.60 
is paid. The clears bring $3 to $3.10, and the second 
clears, $2.30 to $2.40. Lath retain their firmness, although 
the demand from local yards is only fairly seasonable. 
For 1%-inch lath the bottom price now is $4. Shippers 
claim that 35 cents more can be obtained from New York 
buyers. For 15g-inch lath most sellers demand $4.25, 
but some will consider a little less. Furring is in fair 
request and prices are quite firm. Good 2-inch brings $22 
without trouble. Clapboards are as firm as ever and even 
more scarce than they were. Spruce clapboards are 
likely to become more expensive, it is thought. For 
spruce extras $54 is rock bottom, and no one will take 
less than $52 for clears. Red cedar clapboards are hard 
to find. A retail yardman who can get a car of re- 
butted and redressed red cedars at $20 is doing well. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Buyers are waiting for the announce- 
ment of lake-and-rail rates before placing any large 
orders, and it is expected that rates will be somewhat 
the same as last season. Supplies in the East are not 
large and many dealers are anxious to get new stocks as 
soon as the opportunity offers to get them by lake. 
Prices are firm. 
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How to 
Operate 
Your 


Trans- 
portation 


Depart- 
ment 


Effici- 
ently— 


At this season of the year all lumber deal- 
ers and manufacturers are looking ahead to 
the opening up of the season, which will 
come with a rush as soon as winter retires. 


Your biggest problem is to realize the 
anticipated margin of profit on the largest 
volume of sales possible. 


A large volume of sales can be realized 











Speed Up and Deliver at Greater Distances with 
FEDERAL. Motor Trucks 


Have us send you reports of Federals in the lumber business and also our house organ ‘‘Traffic 
News’’ which will tell you about motor trucks in many lines of business including your own. 


Federal Motor Truck Company, 











a ee) 


through the large territory served and the 
prompt service of Federal Trucks. 


FEDERAL Service Sells additional Fed- 
erals. 

For instance: —the business building service of 
truck No. 3452 sold truck No. 3555, and then still 
another. Loading of miscellaneous building and mill 
products in a very novel way permitted this truck to 
handle an efformous volume of business. 


Detroit, Michigan 







































The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 


are extensive users of Mathews Gravity Conveyers, 
Theatcompanying viewsshowtwolong linesofsin- 
gle roller conveyers handling timbers and lumber. 





Send for our booklet: ‘How to Handle Lumber.” 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENN. 


Branch Factories: | TORO kaa’ 











Labor-Saving 
Gravity Conveyers 


are making the big plants efficient 
by increasing production at re- 
duced operating cost. 

They will likewise make the 
small plant prosperous by doing 
away with wasted time and labor 
consumed in handling lumber 
and other 
building 
units. 


The 
Mathews 
Lumber 
Conveyer 
is fully 
protected 
by U. S. 
and 
Foreign 
Patents. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market shows greater 
strength in demand and quotations, and the only com- 
plaint offered over existing conditions is on account of 
inability to secure cars, particularly at the mills, for 


getting shipments forward. Mills that started up re- 
cently after having been closed on account of bad 
weather, have been forced to curtail operations or 
suspend altogether because of inability to ship stock 
produced. An advance of 5 cents on 16-, 18- and 24-inch 
red cedars has occurred during the last week. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for shingles and lath is 
not much changed from a week ago. Dealers claim a bet- 
ter demand and report numerous inquiries from builders. 
Cypress and pine shingles are the market leaders, cedar 
still being scarce. Prices are firm. Lath trade shows 
about equally of cypress, hemlock, poplar and chestnut. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade is growing more active 


and prices are becoming stronger. Retailers’ stocks are 
not very large and an effort is made to cover before the 
spring building rush. Demand for lath is fair and prices 
are firm all along the line. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The shingle situation is reported much 
better here and shingles move freely. Prices remain 
strong but demand is still far from good. Substitutes 
are pushed very hard, which has had a bad effect on the 
local demand for the wooden shingles. Lath are inclined 
to be slow. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on boxing and crating lum- 
ber are very firm. Demand is active. Stocks in first 
hands of dry box boards are much reduced by the brisk 
inquiry from the war munitions people in addition to 
the steady buying by industries engaged in peaceful 
lines. It is reported that $28 has been asked within a 
few days for well manufactured pine shook, 13/16-inch, 
but the going price seems to be about $1 less for the 








present. There are round edge pine box boards to be 

had in inch thickness at $21 to $22. Round edge spruce 

box boards, inch, are offered at $19 to $20. 
COOPERAGE 





Chicago.—Slight reaction is noted the last week in the 
demand for both barrels and tierces and less inquiry for 
oil staves and heading. On account of the rise in price 
of white oak staves coopers found a ready market for 
cheaper red oak tierces, with better profit. There is less 
inquiry for circled oil and tierce heading and as soon as 
present contracts are filled lower prices are anticipated. 
Roads in the South are improving and the mills are active 
in sawing staves, many of which will be in shipping con- 
dition May 1. Oil refineries are inclined to wait for lower 
priced barrels, as their present trade does not warrant 
prevailing prices for barrels. The close of the packing 
season has reduced the demand for barrels and tierces, 
which is likely to continue until June hog run. Many 
shops are reducing their output. Lack of former Euro- 
pean orders is notéd this season, which in past years 
sustained the price for staves. Metal barrels are not 
feared so much now on account of the high price of iron. 
Some inquiry is received for whisky staves, but beer 
staves are quiet and few are sold at any price. Some 
former beer stave manufacturers are cutting other kinds 
of lumber. Slack staves and heading are still scarce and 
command prices 20 to 30 percent higher than last year. 
Ash butter tub staves are expected to decline in thirty 
to sixty days, on account of the quantity now being cut. 
Some inquiry is made for elm and gum flour staves, but 
most of the mills continue to use sacks, notwithstanding 
the protest against them. No change is noted in square 
ash heading or 514-foot racked ash hoops. Some demand 
prevailed last week for hickory box straps but offerings 
were too plentiful to sustain the price; $11 to $11.50 only 
was considered, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 

Southern elm flour staves..........cccsecees 10.00 


No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%- — kiln dried, ecoane head- 


ing, A EER A ree .07% to .08 
No 47 y- jae gum heading, per set, nomi- 

a PUP ERL CCAR a Sta ese seus er kena sins s 06% to 07 
Cc ‘irclea white oak, oil heading, per set. -26 to PB 
No. 3, 2846-inch Gum Steves. ....cccccesscs 7.25 to 7.50 
Ds ee BOOMER: BUM BURVES. 0660s ccccccscces 0! to 9 


J .00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.. 3.50 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M..... 11.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 3.00 to 4.00 
LR A ee ry eee 55 to -75 


Head lining, car lots, per M, 











Ten-round hoop barrels.... 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barre -45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels : 45 
2 See err ree: . -37 to 38 
No. 1 white ash puter tub staves.. - 14.00 to 15.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 4.75 
po Bea eee 53.00 to 55.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 38.00 to 42.00 
I a eee 33.00 to 35.00 
Circled oil ESS coitus 4 b y's 3.08 a5 2 eo + § to -28 
I eee eet Con ecko ss esa own eee No demand 
NA IE INNIS 5 a Sins e's o's 3 niyo Wee 11.00 to 11.50 
cro hb sarees bac esehee es ade pies e 1.20 to 1.45 
ee as eee oe eee .95 to 1.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for coopers’ supplies 


and for cooperage has strengthened considerably during 
the last fortnight, and some prices have been advanced. 
Staves for whisky barrels, which recently were advanced 
$5 a thousand to $75 for %, sawed or bucked, are now 
selling as high as $85 for 35-inch, while the price of the 
% rough has gone from $40 and $45 up to $50 and $60. 
Eight-hoop barrels for wine and spirits are up 25 cents 
to $2.75 and $3, while the outside range on whisky barrels 
has been advanced sixty cents to a range of $2.40 to $3. 
These changes are due partly to the advance of lumber, 
but in part to the enormous demand for barrels for the 
shipment of spirits.and alcohol from this center, where 
the capacity of the distilleries is taxed to supply it since 
the outbreak of the war. Also, the tremendous activity 
in the oil fields of the Ohio valley States has made an 
enormous demand for barrels in localities where tankage 
or pipe lines have not been provided. Another item of 
increase is in headings which have advanced for oil and 
spirit barrels from 35 to 47 cents for %-inch, and for 
whisky barrels from 50 to 60 cents for one inch. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
inne. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemer.ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘foo Late to Classify. 











CRESCENT GEAR SHIELD LUBRICANT 
For geared locomotives and all exposed cogs and gears. A 
lubricant that will stay on and lubricate under all condi- 


tions. Price 4%c per pound. Barrels and half barrels 
f. o. b. Marietta, Ohio. Samples free. We manufacture 
everything in petroleum products. If you = having lubri- 
cating troubles consult a specialist. Addre 

THE CRESCENT SUPPLY COMPANY, " parietia, Oe 





STANDING TIMBER FOR SALE. 
About Eight Million feet, of which five million is gum, 
and balance is oak, beech, poplar and cypress, in Hardeman 


County, Tennessee. 
F, R. BRAY, Jackson, Tennessee. 


epeesees: 
©. 
See oe 





WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For woodenware and wood novelty plant, familiar with 
manufacturing all kinds of wooden household articles, State 
experience, items you have been handling, where now em- 
ployed, salary etek ete. Give full particulars. 
ddress . 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD MAN FOR RETAIL YARD 
In good, healthy town of 5,000 inhabitants in Arkansas, 
State experience, age, salary wanted, married or single, 
Detailed information in first letter. 

Address “G. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN, MANAGER AND 
Bookkeeper. Experienced, thorough, and honest. State 
salary wanted. References. 

Address “RY, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SASH & DOOR MAN. 

Young man wanted for the Service Department of whole- 
sale factory to take charge of routing orders and corre- 
spondence relating to same. One with practical factory 
rather than office experience preferred. Must have full 
knowledge of details in the business, energy and good char- 
acter. Give age, wer and references in answering. 

Address . 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Town Southeast Mo. Must be strictly temperate. Give 
references and salary wanted in first letter, also age and 
whether single or married. 
Address “G, 88,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For saw mill plant in Northern Michigan. Must be a first 
class inspector and capable of handling a crew of men to 
advantage. Will pay a good salary to a satisfactory man. 
ddress “G,. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ESTIMATORS. 

Two experienced men as estimators in a high class planing 
mill doing all special work. Must be thoroly capable to list 
quantities and make prices. 

BUILDERS’ EXCHANGB, Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For Oak flooring plant, state age, experience, salary expected 
and by whom employed in first letter. 

\ddress “G. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FOR SALE-33,750,000 FEET ALABAMA 
Forked-leaf White Oak. Also large quantity other hard- 
woods same tract. Tributary Southern & I. = Ry.’s $10 
acre. Unusual pick- i o's particulars wr 

. WHIPS & CO., Gadsden, Ala. 


FOR SALE—OR RENT 
Fully equipped wholesale yard in Cincinnati, Ohio. Private 
switch 400’ long. Docks, trams and concrete foundations. 
Best location in the city. Excellent railroad facilities. 
For further details write 
P. O. BOX 196, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED-—LOGGER CAPABLE 
Of handling 100,000 feet hardwood logs per a from stump 
to river bank for barging. Timber well bunched and good 
stand. Haul from river bank back to 4 miles. Should be 
financially able to own and operate your own skidder and 
railroad. Ground =, overflow a portion of the year. 
Address . 91,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BARGAIN-UP-TO-DATE GOOD AS NEW 
Burglar and Fire Proof Safe, Mosler-Boehman Co. makers, at 
one-third value. 

Address “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOULD INVEST $2000 OR $3000 
In Retail Lumber or Millwork, with services. Estimator, 
Accountant, and Salesman, 15 Yrs.’ experience. Hustler; 
know the business. 
Address 














“B. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 


In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you 
considerable money, should you be in the market. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





WANTED—CIVIL ENGINEER 

To locate main line log road and logging spurs, who has had 
experience in this class of work in hilly country where yel- 
low pine logging is done by teams and by steam. Write 
fully, stating reference, salary wanted, and when you could 
report for duty. 

Address “G. 61,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER. 

Man or woman to take charge of office of small line yard 
Company in Western South Dakota town. Must be neat, 
quick and accurate. State age, ig eee salary and other 
particulars and give references in first letter. 

Address “G. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—WOODS FOREMAN 
Thoroughly experienced in = hardwoods; prefer man 
with family. Call a or addres 

a # DARNELL, INC., Batesville, Miss. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SKIDDER FOREMAN 
Familiar with Clyde Universal Machines. Good position for 
capable man. Address 

“UNIVERSAL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 


For Eastern Washington. State experience and salary desired 
in first letter. 
Address 














“G. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN. 
Saw mill in upper Michigan near Sault Ste. Marie, desires 
man to look after Log buying, scaling, etc. Must be thor- 





oughly posted on Log and Timber conditions in surrounding 
territory. State fully, De ee age, salary, etc. 
. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 


WANTED—A RELIABLE MAN 
To operate a number ninety-one Berlin profile and pep ongs 
resaw and help feed. One hundred dollars per month. 
SARVIS TIMBER CO., Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS PRODUCTION AND 
Sale of veneers and hardwoods. Must be competent to take 
charge of mill. Good opportunity and chance to obtain an 
interest in the business. 


Address H. N. M., 
Room 1340, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MILLWORK PLAN ESTIMATOR & DETAILER 
Wanted for special millwork factory doing a distributing 
business. Steady employment for good man. Send full 
particulars and salary wanted in first letter. 

ddress “BE. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A BRIGHT AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
With some practical knowledge of White Pine, also whole- 
sale selling and office experience as general assistant in 
our White Pine Department. Must be able to quote prices 
and also go out and make sales if necessary. Address, 
stating age, experience and salary, 

“PITTSBURGH JOBBER,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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COMPETENT SALESMAN CAPABLE OF 
Securing large orders for Yellow Pine and Qak railroad 
material and ties. One who has had experience calling on 
the railroads and large corporations in Chicago preferred. 
State fully in first letter results obtained in the past; 
names of former employers; age, and salary expected. Good 
opening with large responsible concern having a good South- 
ern connection. 

Address “G. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell to the yard and industrial trade in ages and 
vicinity, hardwoods and Yellow Pine. Must have wide ac- 
quaintance and established trade, and be able to move large 
klocks of stock on short notice. Give experience, references 
and remuneration in aeet letter. 

ddress 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and Pret traveled, 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING MAN WANTED 
To sell White Pine Sash and Door stock, veneered doors 
and general line of millwork in Ohio and Pennsylvania, for 
manufacturer. Must be one well acquainted with this par- 
ticular trade and — r oe business. 
Address "A. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter. .Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LIVE ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in selling Yellow Pine for Wholesalers, to travel 
Illinois or Indiana or both. In reply give full account of 
past experience and state age and salary wanted to start. 

Address reply to BOX 899, Birmingham, Ala. 
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VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 
72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 


pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—10 to 12x20—40. Weight 
of lumber, shingles, lath, “aifferent log scales etc. Twenty- 





five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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